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Correspondence 

America  and  Prohibition 

To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sir, — Mr.  C.  E.  Purdy,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  in  his 
letter  in  The  English  Review,  February  1927,  painted  a  glowing 
picture  of  the  happy  conditions  of  life  under  Prohibition  in  "  this 
mid-western  city  of  half  a  million  people,”  in  which  drunkenness 
has  disappeared  from  the  streets.  The  picture  is  similar  to  accounts 
which  are  circulated  by  emissaries  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in 
furtherance  of  the  League’s  attempts  to  counteract  the  spreading 
knowledge  that  Prohibition  in  America  is  a  failure. 

Kindly  permit  me  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  picture  by 
submitting  excerpts  from  authentic  American  sources. 

The  Moderation  League  table  of  arrests  for  intoxication  shows 
that  in  Minneapolis  the  number  of  such  arrests  rose  from  3,715  in 
1919  (the  year  before  Prohibition)  to  7,249  in  1924;  and  in  St.  Paul 
from  2,267  19^9  to  3,747  in  1924. 

Liberty,  a  weekly  American  journal,  last  year  asked  its  corre¬ 
spondents  in  ninety  cities  to  describe  the  practice  and  operation  of 
Prohibition.  The  report  concerning  Minnesota  reads :  “  Booze  is 
carted  around  the  Twin  Cities  under  protection  of  the  cops.  They 
get  money  from  both  ends — the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer.” 

The  Red  Wing  Eagle  in  December  last,  said :  "  Anyhow,  Prohi¬ 
bition  hasn't  done  for  the  city  of  Minneapolis  what  its  advocates 
claimed  it  would  do,  according  to  police  records  of  the  city.  Since 
1919  the  total  number  of  arrests  have  increased  from  11,804  fo  18,881. 
The  reported  increase  of  drunkenness  is  102  per  cent. ;  drunken  auto¬ 
drivers  1,055  per  cent. ;  murder  and  manslaughter  66  per  cent. ;  non¬ 
support  22  per  cent. ;  embezzlement  90  per  cent. ;  forgery  29  per  cent. ; 
highway  robbery  120  p>er  cent.” 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  December  5  reports ;  ”  Out  of 
100,015  dollars  levied  in  fines  against  persons  convicted  in  the  Minnesota 
Federal  Courts  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  during  1926, 
up  to  December  i,  only  47,480  dollars — less  than  half — actually  were 
collected,  as  preliminary  reports  of  Federal  Court  officials  show. 

”  At  the  same  time  the  greatest  number  of  convictions  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Courts  were  obtained,  a  total  of  903  persons 
having  been  sent  to  county  jails  and  the  Federal  penitentiary  at 
Leavenworth,  Kansas.  Prohibition  still  leads  as  the  principal  criminal 
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INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  UNION 

of  the 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 

7  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD,  S.E.1. 

NON'POLITICAL 

NUMEROUS  BRANCHES  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY 

For  full  particulars  as  to  objeas,  aims,  and  member¬ 
ship,  apply  to  the  Secretary  at  the  above  address. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Extract  from  the  King’s  speech  read  in  Parliament  at  the  close 
of  the  Autumn  Session. 

"  During  the  greater  part  of  the  present  yeeu’  the  nation  has  lived  in  the  shadow 
of  the  most  protracted  and  ruinous  industrial  conflict  in  its  history. 

"  It  remains  to  us  now  to  unite  in  effacing  all  bitter  memories  of  the  past,  and  to 
set  our  eyes  steadfastly  u|X)n  the  future,  inspired  by  a  common  impulse  towards 
genuine  fellowship  and  sustained  endeavour  upon  which  alone  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  my  p>eopIe  can  be  firmly  based." 


Qre  you 
afraid  to  travel  ? 


Does  a  sea,  train,  motor  or  aeroplane 
journey  cause  a  feeling  of  sicJ^ness  ? 

MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

~iamout  for  25  yeara — removes  the  entire 
cause  of  travel  ticicness,  quietens  the  system, 
and  allows  you  to  enjoy  every  hour  of  the  trip. 

No  Drugs.  No  Danger. 

From  aU  ChomUts. 


THE  BURBERRY 

AIRYLIGHT  WEATHERPROOF 

Let  it  rain  or  blow, 
the  man  who  wears 
The  Burberry  is  certain 
of  being  dry  and 
comfortable. 

Certain  not  only  of 
being  completely,  but 
healthfully,  protected, 
because  The  Burberry 
in  spite  of  its  weather¬ 
proofness,  ventilates 
naturally  and  always 
maintains  an  even 
temperature. 

It  is  the  most  valuable 
Overcoat  a  man  can 
possess — the  coat  that 
fills  every  requirement  BURBERRY 

on  every  occasion  that  BOOK  with  pat- 
^  XT,  terns  and  prtces, 

anOvercoatorWeather-  ^  request, 

proof  is  needed.  post  free. 

DITDDCDDVC  'HATmarket 
DU1\DL1\1\  I  U  Ltd.  LONDON  S.W.1 
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offence,  the  records  show.  In  addition  to  the  796  who  went  to  jail 
for  violating  the  Prohibition  Act,  31  of  these  sent  to  Leavenworth 
also  were  convicted  of  handling  illicit  liquor.” 

Facts  such  as  these,  which  are  common  to  every  State  in  the 
Union,  are  not  to  be  gainsaid  by  any  specious  plea  of  ”  partial  infor¬ 
mation  ”  or  “  misinformation  ” ;  nor  are  they  to  be  held  as  of  no 
account  because  of  alleged  commercial  prosperity  or  social  betterment. 
Present  prosperity  in  the  United  States  is  attributed  by  sound  American 
opinion  to  economic  causes  and  not  to  Prohibition. 

But  the  great  evil  for  which  Prohibition  is  responsible  is  the 
appalling  extent  to  which  contempt  for,  and  violation  of,  the  Prohibition 
law,  and  the  imdermining  of  respect  for  all  laws,  have  been  carried 
during  these  seven  years  of  Prohibition.  It  is  an  evil  which  most 
people  in  the  United  States — except  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  its 
followers — view  with  alarm. 

Mr.  Purdy’s  reference  to  England  verges  on  impertinence  and 
savours  of  the  kind  of  stuff  which  the  Anti-Saloon  League  serves  up 
to  the  American  public.  Permit  me  to  quote  another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  of  American  Prohibitionist  propaganda,  as  follow,^ : — 

The  New  York  Times,  of  November  ii  last,  published  a  special 
dispatch  from  Washington,  according  to  which  “  Mr.  Wayne  B. 
Wheeler,  ‘  the  Spot  Light  ’  of  Prohibition,  stated  that  he  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  an  American  business  man,  written  from  the 
latter’s  London  office,  which  painted  a  terrible  picture  of  affairs  in 
England.  ‘  Drunken  autoists,’  so  Mr.  Wheeler  said  the  letter  said, 
‘  were  arrested  in  London  in  such  large  numbers  that  an  equivalent 
ratio  in  New  York  would  mean  531  in  court  every  day  in  the  latter 
city.  Further,  dnmkenness  is  so  common  in  the  streets  that  it  is  as 
unnoticed  as  the  streets  themselves.'  ” 

Mr.  Purdy  would  be  better  employed  in  digesting  the  facts  about 
the  effects  of  Prohibition  in  his  own  country  than  in  besmearing  the 
name  and  reputation  of  England. 

I  am,  etc.,  H.  Earnshaw. 

Secretary,  Anti-Prohibition  Campaign  Council. 
46  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Chinese  Nationalism  in  excelsis 

To  the  Editor  of  The  English  Review. 

Sir, — ^As'  an  example  of  the  edifying  manners  and  morals  pro¬ 
duced  by  ”  Western  learning  ”  on  the  Chinese  mind,  the  enclosed 
letter  may  interest  your  readers.  Particularly  instructive  is  its  writer’s 
unconscious  admission  of  the  greed  for  property,  the  Oriental’s 
insatiable  money  lust,  as  the  dominant  factor  in  his  hysterical 
"  Nationalism.”  I  am,  etc., 

”  East  is  East.” 

“  London. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  race  have  forced  three  wars  upon  us — and  one 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  allow  opium  to  enter  our  country 
for  the  demoralization  of  our  people.  You — and  others — want  a.  fourth 
war,  so  that  you  may  hold  what  was  dragged  from  us  by  force.  A 
fourth  war  will  be  the  prelude  to  a  fifth  one  that  will  sweep  you 
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As  the  months  pass  there  is  a  growing  fear  amongst  the 
Conservative  party  throughout  the  country  that  the 
Government’s  faith  in  conciliation  is  at 
Government  least  as  attributable  to  timidity  as  to  any 
ComprLise?  jo^ler  quality  They  seem  unable  to  i»r- 
form  even  the  elementary  duty  of  protecting 
British  subjects  without  profuse  and  apologetic  assurances 
that  no  “  provocation  ”  is  intended.  An  honest  man 
expects  his  honesty  to  be  taken  for  granted.  These 
abject  promises  to  all  the  enemies  of  society  at  home  and 
abroad  that  the  British  Government  will  not  behave  as 
badly  as  they  do,  and,  above  all,  will  be  careful  not  to 
hurt  them,  deserve  and  receive  nothing  but  contempt 
from  those  whom  they  are  intended  to  placate.  It  is 
not  in  the  English  character,  particularly  of  those  charged 
with  responsiWlity,  to  attempt  coercion  in  any  form  before 
all  reasonable  hope  of  agreement  by  negotiation  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  A  British  Government  is  as  much  entitled  to 
expect  credit  for  the  justice  and  humanity  of  its  motives 
as  for  its  honesty.  It  will  forfeit  that  claim  only  by  deeds. 
It  will  not  strengthen  it  by  words.  Conciliation  at 
all  costs,  hke  peace  at  any  price,  is  an  illusion.  It  takes 
two  to  make  a  bargain.  Both  must  honour  it.  If  one 
party  proffers  conciliation  while  the  other  is  irrecon- 
,  cilable,  what  good  can  result  ?  The  would-be  conciliator 
will  not  only  fail  in  his  object,  but  will  certainly  pay  for 
his  optimism.  His  position  will  be  precisely  that  of  a 
sanguine  speculator  who  finds  himself  left  with  depreciated 
stock  on  his  hands. 

Such,  we  believe,  will  be  the  result  of  the  Government’s 
policy  in  China,  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  number. 
Such  also,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
Government’s  disinclination  to  grasp  firmly  the  nettle 
of  trade  union  legislation.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
ideal  solution  would  be  the  reform  of  the  unions  from 
within,  or  at  least  by  their  frank  and  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  Government.  It  is  unhappily  obvious,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  no  remote  chance  of  so  effecting  the 
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amendment  necessary  in  the  mterests  both  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  of  individual  members  of  the  unions.  All 
those  who  are  connected  with  industry  or  have  studied 
the  subject  are  more  or  less  agreed  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
reforms  needed.  Those  most  familiar  to  the  general 
public  relate  to  picketing,  the  pohtical  levy,  and  the  strike 
ballot.  In  regard  to  the  first  two,  Mr.  Churchill  the 
other  day  expressed  the  view,  in  terms  as  strong  as  have 
been  used  in  this  Review,  that  picketing  was  an  intolerable 
interference  with  the  hberty  of  the  subject  and  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  association  between  pohtics  and  trade 
unionism.  Yet  the  Government  is  credited  with  the 
intention  of  evading  the  issue  altogether  as  regards  the 
pohtical  levy  and  of  merely  Hmiting  the  legal  licence 
to  intimidate  by  picketing.  Whatever  may  be  its  ulti¬ 
mate  decision  as  to  the  strike  ballot,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  inchne  to  the  weak 
course  of  doing  nothing.  Numberless  plausible  reasons 
will  be  advanced  to  justify  the  pohcy  of  non-interference, 
but  anxiety  to  avoid  provocation  outweighs  them  all. 
Picketing  in  any  form  is  inconsistent  with  a  man’s  free¬ 
dom  to  go  about  his  work.  At  the  least  it  is  molestation 
and  annoyance.  Even  if  legally  restricted  to  a  single 
picket,  it  may  still  be  the  means  of  moral  intimidation  and 
of  convejdng  threats.  Propaganda  can  be  carried  on  by 
the  halfpenny  post  (for  printed  matter),  by  indoor  and 
outdoor  meetings,  and  through  the  Press.  In  addition, 
there  are  innumerable  legitimate  opportunities  of  personal 
intercourse  in  which  no  man  can  escape  contact  with 
his  fellows.  Why  should  he  be  waylaid  in  the  street 
or  at  his  employer’s  gate  ?  If,  as  Mr.  Churchill  (hardly  , 
a  cipher  in  the  Cabinet)  insists,  and  everyone  agrees, 
trade  unionism  should  be  divorced  from  pohtics,  why 
should  the  sham  safeguard  of  “  contracting  out  ”  of  the 
pohtical  levy  merely  be  replaced  by  the  hardly  less 
transparent  tyranny  of  “  contracting  in  ”  ?  If  trade 
unionism  should  stand  officiaUy  apart  from  pohtics, 
how  vicious  must  be  its  alhance  with  a  single  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  sectional  party,  pledged  to  wage  a  class  war  on 
the  rest  of  the  community  I  And  how  unjust  to  the  large 
proportion  of  union  members  who  hold  contrary  pohtical 
views  1  Why  should  the  vast  machinery  of  the  trade 
unions,  created  to  serve  the  industrial  interests  of  milhons 
of  workers  of  ah  pohtical  creeds,  act  as  tax-gatherer  and 
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banker  for  one  pc^tical  party  only  ?  Why  should  not 
members  of  tiie  unions,  like  other  firee  citizens,  find  their 
own  way  to  the  funds  of  any  political  party  they  wish 
to  support  ?  And  if  under  ^  existing  S5rstem  there  is 
no  unfair  moral  pressure,  why  does  the  mere  suggestion 
of  abolishing  the  levy  throw  union  officials  into  such 
hysterical  paroxysms  of  protest  ?  (Not,  be  it  noted,  those 
who  pay,  but  the  more  fortunate  ones  who  are  paid.) 

As  for  the  strike  ballot,  which  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  two  reasons  suffice  for  secrecy,  and  independent 
supervision  as  at  political  or  municipal  elections.  Under 
the  existing  method  undue  pressure  amounting  to 
intimidation  is  exercised  and  the  votes  are  sometimes 
fraudulently  manipulated.  In  face  of  such  undeniable 
facts,  nothmg  but  timidity  can  explain  the  Government’s 
reported  decision  to  allow  the  present  abuses  to  continue. 

We  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  beheve  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  Government  is  to  govern ;  next,  to  promote  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and, 

China  for  the  rest,  to  be  more  concerned  with 
broad  principles  of  justice  and  the  wide 
interests  of  humanity  than  with  devising  smoke-screens 
of  diplomatic  formulae  for  poUtical  emergencies.  WhetW 
it  be  because  of  war-weariness,  or  the  Locarno  spirit, 
or  the  insidious  atmosphere  of  Geneva,  the  British 
Government  of  to-day — or  at  least  those  elements  in  it 
which  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  applauds  as  the  “  Foreign 
Office  School”  of  thought — evidently  cares  less  for  these 
things  than  for  conciliating  sentimental  opinion  abroad, 
so  that  we  may  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  ^e  aUen.  The 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Empire  are  free  to  come  and  go 
in  our  midst,  while  they  do  their  utmost  to  ruin  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  create  disorder  in  the  State.  In  China  they  have 
incited  the  ignorant  masses  against  us  until  our  trade  is  in 
jeopardy  and  our  countrymen  are  compelled  to  flee  for 
safety  from  their  plundered  homes.  The  wretched  Irish 
business  may  have  accustomed  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
to  regard  such  regrettable  incidents  with  equanimity, 
but,  despite  the  curious  passivity  of  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  we  believe  that  the 
nation  is  deeply  concerned  and  indignant  at  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  results  of  the  Government's  persistence  in  the  poUcy 
of  patient  conciliation. 
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Im  the  fact  of  unprovoked  outran,  such  as  the  seizure 
qI  the  British  ConoeseioiiB  at  Hankow  and  Kiukiang. 
hf  .  our  proper  course  would  have  been  to 
R  addr^  a  stern  warning  to  the  leaders  of  the 

**  Cantonese  party,  together  with  an  intima¬ 

tion  that  full  reparation  would  be  exacted, 
if  necessary,  from  the  City  of  Canton,  for  all  injuries 
inflicted.  What  we  have  done  is  to  invite  the  repetition 
of  such  outrages,  and  to  encourage  the  promoters  of  the 
anti-British  a^tation  by  further  graceful  concessions. 
These  concessions,  as  Mr.  Bland  points  out  in  an  article 
in  this  number,  are  of  a  nature  to  justify  Mr.  Eugene  Chen 
and  his  Bolshevik  allies  in  the  hope  that  they  may  find 
therein  the  means  of  undermining  the  whole  British 
position,  and  eventually  dcstroyi^  it,  a  gradual 
process  of  encroachments  and  exactions.  The  admission 
of  Chinese  to  equal  rights  of  administration  in  the  British 
Concessions  is  clearly  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which, 
unless  the  debacle  be  stopped,  may  well  mean  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  British  trade  interests  and  political  influence 
along  the  Pacific  seaboard.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  voice  has  been  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
suggest  that  compensation  should  be  r^uired  from  the 
Cantonese  on  behalf  of  the  British  subjects  who,  relying 
upon  the  British  Government’s  reiterated  promises  of 
effective  protection,  have  suffered  loss  and  injury  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nationalists  and  their  attendant  mobs. 
(To  file  a  list  of  claims  at  Peking,  as  the  F.O.  apparently 
proposes  to  do,  would,  of  course,  be  futile.)  Nor  has  the 
question  been  raised,  as  it  should  be,  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  lawfully  entitled  to  annul  or  diminish  the  treaty 
rights  of  British  traders  in  China  without  due  process 
of  treaty  revision  and  the  consent  of  Parliament.  If 
these  rights  can  be  suddenly  suspended  or  abrogated  by 
the  “  liberal  gesture  ”  of  a  Foreign  Secretary,  what  security 
can  there  be  in  future  for  any  commercial  enterprise  in 
the  Far  East  ?  .  .  j 

r  r 

The  myopic  mentality  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
is  passing  strange.  (Dn  the  one  hand,  it  insists  upon  the 
immediate  recognition  of  China's  sovereign 
^Blind  rights  as  an  “independent  and  self-govern¬ 
ing  nation,’’  with  complete  control  of  the 
Customs  revenues  and  all  other  implications  of  “racial 
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equality”;  on  the  other,  it  will  brook  no  disparagement 
or  denunciation  of  the  Soviets’  Government,  whose 
designs  upon  China’s  territories  in  Mongolia  and  Man¬ 
churia  are  as  self-evident  and  sinister  as;toey  were  in  the 
days  of  Tsardom.  Moreover,  it  cannot  or  prefers  to 
ignore,  the  unmistakable  signs  of  Russia’s  desire  to  come 
to  an  etUenU  with  Japan,  which,  as  a  factor  in  the  Far 
Eastern  situation,  is  infinitely  more  important  than  all 
the  words  and  works  of  Mr.  Eugene  Chen.  Japanese 
policy  in  China  since  the  war,  and  especially  since  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was  sacrifice  to  American 
sentiment  at  the  Washinrton  Conference,  has  necessarily 
been  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  provisionally  adapted 
to  circumstances,  but  obviously  to  be  determined  in  the 
last  resort  by  the  course  of  events  in  Russia.  It  requires  no 
great  gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that,  whenever  Tokyo 
deems  it  possible  to  believe  in  the  goodwill  and  go^ 
faith  of  the  present  rulers  of  Russia,  there  will  be  a  revival 
of  the  “special  rights”  and  spheres  of  influence  in  China’s 
Northern  Dependencies,  as  agreed  upon  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  agreement  of  July  iqio.  Meanwhile,  our 
purblind  acquiescence  in  the  Bolshevik  proclivities  of  the 
Cantonese  ^vemment  can  only  serve  to  hasten  the 
process  of  China’s  bankruptcy  and  final  disruption,  and, 
as  the  better  elements  in  China  fully  realize,  leave  that 
unfortunate  country  friendless  and  defenceless,  at  the 
mercy  of  her  powerful  neighbours. 

President  Coolidge  has  proposed  to.  the  five  Powers 
who  signed  the  Agreement  at  the  Washington  Conference 
that  they  should  conclude  at  an  early  date 
fw  Nav?  ^  agreement  further  limiting  naval  arma- 
^  ments.  He  states  that  the  United  States 
is  disposed  to  accept  in  regard  to  those  classes  of  vessels 
not  covered  by  the  Treaty  an  extension  of  the  5-5-3 
ratio  as  regards  the  Unit^  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan.  The  suggestion  that  the  cruiser  strength  of  our 
Empire  should  be  limited  to  equality  with  the  United 
States  ignores  all  consideraticm  01  the  immense  difference 
between  the  respective  responsibilities  of  the  two  navies. 
The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
policing  our  trade  routes  in  time  of  peace  and  of  protecting 
them  from  all  war-like  aggression.  These  great  highways 
of  the  sea,  along  which  travrf  the  ships  engaged  in  the 
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supply  of  food  and  raw  materials  vital  to  our  industries 
and  to  our  very  existence,  require  a  large  number  of 
cruisers  for  their  protection.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  depends  as  we  do  on  the  safety  of  shipping  and 
cargoes.  The  United  States,  ^If-contained  as  it  is  in 
the  matter  of  food  and  nearly  all  raw  materials,  would 
suffer  no  great  hardship  if  the  trade  routes  were  success¬ 
fully  attacked;  but  we  in  this  island  should  actually 
starve  in  a  few  weeks  if  sea  trade  ceased  to  function. 

Our  Empire,  scattered  as  it  is  over  the  world,  can 
only  be  defended  from  possible  enemies  by  sea  power. 
British  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  are  also 
scattered  over  the  world,  carrying  out  the  ceaseless  duty 
of  protecting  our  nationals  and  their  interests.  Just 
now  a  large  number  are  in  the  China  seas,  where  their 
presence  is  the  backbone  of  the  defence  of  Shanghai 
and  a  safeguard  of  the  great  commerce  between  Britain 
and  China.  The  British  Navy  has  now  been  cut  down 
to  such  a  small  force  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  police 
all  seas,  and  the  number  of  cruisers  we  have  available 
is  inadequate  for  peace  duties  and  totally  insufilicient 
for  war.  In  August  1914  the  British  Navy  possessed 
forty-six  armour^  cruisers  and  sixty-two  light  cruisers, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  building  seventeen  of  the 
latter  class.  At  the  time  of  the  Armistice  in  1918  we 
had  twenty-seven  armoured  cruisers  and  eighty-two  light 
cruisers  effective,  and  we  had  twenty-one  light  cruisers 
building.  We  have  now  a  total  of  forty-eight  cruisers, 
of  which  twelve  are  over  ten,  and  a  fiurther  five  over 
fourteen  years  old.  For  the  replacement  of  these  seven¬ 
teen  old  vessels  we  have  authorized  fourteen  new  cruisers, 
five  of  which  are  not  yet  laid  down.  To  suggest  that  we 
should  further  reduce  our  cruisers,  just  because  some  other 
nation  such  as  the  U.S.A.  desires  to  do  so,  is  most 
unreasonable,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  our 
Government  will  agree  to  such  a  proposal. 

The  China  and  Trade  Union  debates  left  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  in  a  position  of  abject 
subjection  to  forces  whicdi  they  cannot 
M  control  and  dare  not  resist,  i^fore  the 

numiiianon  Mr.  MacDonald  at  Glasgow,  Daven- 

try  and  Pontrhydyfen,  had  given  his  support  to  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain’s  policy:  nothing,  he  said,  could 
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justify  desertion  of  our  own  people  in  treaty-ceded  settle¬ 
ments.  South  Wales  miners  objects,  but  he,  noble  man, 
stoutly  upheld  the  gospel  of  “  Stop  mere  faction  in 
politics."  Similarly,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  at  Newton 
Abbot,  disdained  the  thought  that  he  or  anyone  "  who 
had  held  the  responsible  position  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,"  should  take  advantage  of  such  a  situation : 
the  man  on  the  spot  alone  could  know  and  must  be 
trusted.  "  The  policy  of  the  Briti^  Foreign  Ofl&ce  is 
the  right  one,"  said  Mr.  Snowden  at  Holinforth.  But 
there  were  other  voices.  With  a  fine  Clydeside  gesture, 
Mr.  Wheatley  declined,  as  he  said,  to  be  "  stampeded 
by  all  the  taUc  about  the  lives  of  British  residents  being 
in  danger.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  them  were  members  of  the 
working  class."  In  the  debate,  under  the  lash  of  the 
backbenchmen,  Mr.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Snowden  and  all 
the  Labour  spokesmen,  except  one.  Dr.  Haden  Guest, 
urged  the  recjdl  of  the  Defence  Force  from  China  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  Government.  Labour  policy 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  reason  and  leadership ;  Sovietism 
is  in  operation  before  our  eyes,  and  the  position  of  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  front-bench  colleagues  recalls  the 
tramp-ship  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  verse  : — 

Trailing  like  a  wounded  duck,  working  out  her  soul, 

Clanging  like  a  smithy  shop  after  every  roll. 

The  agricultural  year,  which  opens  this  month,  promises 
well  in  two  respects.  Sugar-beet  is  saving  the  arable 
farmer  in  many  districts,  and  the  more  en- 
Bright  Spot*  lightened  farmers  are  at  last  realizing  that 
Agriculture  ^’^'^kets  and  good  prices  must  be  won  by 
organization  and  quality.  The  acreage 
under  sugar-beet  has  increased  tenfold  in  three  years, 
and  now  affords  a  five  weeks’  supply  of  home-grown 
sugar,  while  better  methods  of  cultivation,  aided  by  luck 
in  the  weather,  have  given  an  extra  ton  per  acre  on 
130,000  acres  and  a  sugar  content  of  17  per  cent,  as 
against  16*3  in  the  previous  year.  With  fiirtW  improve¬ 
ments  on  Ae  farm  and  in  ^e  factory  the  industry  may 
be  expected  to  thrive,  even  after  the  lapse  of  the  subsidy 
seven  years  hence.  The  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  at  the  Conference  of  the  British  Sugar 
Beet  Society  were  encouraging.  In  Czechoslovakia  the 
factory  managers  claim  to  have  learnt  how  to  render  the 
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effluent,  not  only  innocuous  by  filtration,  but  valuable 
ior  manure,  and  if  we  can  do  so  also',  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  new  factories — ^for  instance,  in  the  West 
Country — may  be  removed.  At  Eynsham  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  Aintree  in  Lancashire,  tests  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  far  less  than  a  10,000  acre  unit  per  factory,  and 
with  a  process  which  is  designed  to  keep  manufacture 
going  all  through  the  year  instead  of  for  four  months  only. 
Not  large  farmers  alone,  but  smallholders  are  now  sugar- 
beet  growers,  'and  profitoble  yields  are  being  taken  from 
classes  of  land  formerly  dedsu'ed  to  be  quite  unsuitable. 
It  only  needs  persistence  to  make  sugar-beet  as  great  an 
aid  to  stock-raising,  dairying,  com  growing  (in  ^e  rota¬ 
tion),  and  su^,  and  motor-fuel  production  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  in  European  and  Norm  American  lands  not 
one  whit  better  placed  than  we  are  for  climate  and 
marketing.  That  word  “mariceting"  is  a  keyword  to  the 
importance  of  which  our  fanners’  organizations  seem  to 
be  awakening.  The  co-operative  standardizing,  grading, 
and  marketing  of  eggs,  bacon,  cheese,  wool,  and  other 
products  in  wfflch  tlM  National  Farmers’  Union  is  trying 
to  organize  its  county  units  is  a  most  welcome  and 
hopeful  development.  It '  is  well  that  the  Empire 
Marketing  Board  should  shout  aloud :  Buy  Home 
Goods  First,”  in  its  newspaper  advertisements  and  street 

g)sters,  but  the  housewife  can  only  be  won  over  if  these 
ome  Goods  are  at  least  as  good  as  the  best  imported 
and  as  readily  available  from  day  to  day. 

After  many  critical  days  in  which  the  nationalist  per¬ 
sonnel  of  his  Cabinet  was  under  a  sharp  crossfire,  especially 
Herr  von  Keudell,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
Th«  Gernisn  terior,  against  whom  a  Parliamentary  im- 
Gabinet  peachment  was  tried  owing  to  his  activities 
■  '  •  in  the  Kapp  monarchist  counter-revolution 

of  1920,  the  new  Marx  Cabinet  in  Germany  appears  to 
be  fairly  firmly  in  the  saddle.  The  four  governmental 
parties  have  no  more  than  a  nominal  strength  of  250  in  a 
House  oi  493,  but  they  can  usually  reckon  on  additional 
support  from  the  t^nty-one  representatives  of  the 
Economic  Union.  Unless,  therefore,  it  falls  asunder 
owin^  to  domestic  disagreements,  the  new  combination 
of;  Right  and  Centre  may  even  endure  until  the  next 
Geneitil  Election,  due  in  December,  1928.  Herr  Stresc- 
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mann,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  has  calculated,  perhaps 
correctly,  that  the  Nationalists  in  office  will  be  1^  of  a 
hindrance  to  his  foreign  policy  than  they  were  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  while  Dr.  Manc,^  as  Centrist  Chanoelior  of  this  strange 
combinatiott,  'may  reckon  that  Nationalist  activities  wffi 
be  devoted  in  great  part  to  a  reinforcement  of  the  old 
Conservative  policy  of  rigid  protectioninn  for  agricul* 
tural  products.  Agriculturists  in  Germany  have  been 
“under  the  weather”  of  late;  many  of  them  are  heavily 
in  debt,  and  there  have  been  signs  of  severe  financial 
stringency  in  the  agricnltural  banking  world.  In  addi* 
tion.  Nationalists,  with  clerical  assistance,'  are  likely 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  schools  and,  particularly, 
to  seek  a  severe  censorship  upon  films  to  winch  childim 
are  admitted.  Otherwise  not  even  Herr  von.Keudell  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  is  likely  very  greatly,  to  “monar-* 
chize”  the'  internal  organization,  since  his  authority,  in 
this  respect,  is  limited  by  that  of  the  individual  States. 
Herr  Severing,  the  Socialist,  still  dominates  the  situation 
in  Prussia,  the  key  position  now,  as  before  the  war,  and 
the  Centrists  have  indicated  pretty  plainly  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  assist  the  Nationalists  to  recover  their 
pre-war  position  there.  -  /  j 

No  doubt  the  Nationalists  will  periodically  renew  their 
expressions  of  faith  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  mon^'^ 
chism  but  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany  is 
Gonnwy’s  liicdy  be  dominated  for  a  long  time  by 
the  conviction  that  may  presently  come 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstone,  the 
increasing  force  of  Russo- Asiatic  aggressiveness  and  the 
slowly  recovering  unity  of  front  in  Western  ‘and 
Southern  Europe.  When  she  was  still  the  greatest 
military  Power  in  the  world,  Germany  dreamed  at 
intervals  of  a  combination  which  would  give  her  the 
backing  of  Russia  and  even  of  Japan.  Since  the  debacle 
of  1918  she  has  officially — and  more  conspicuously  in 
unofficial  ways^-striven  to  secure  *ai  good  'footing  % 
Russia.  Admitting  that  German  militarists  still  hope 
to  mobilize  the  East  against  their  victors  in  the  West, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that ’for  most  Germans  the 
anxiety  for  accommodation  with  Russia  derives  from 
the  fear  that,  short  of  some  agreement,! Germany  may 
sooner  or  later  find  herself  the  battleground  of  the  next 
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great  conflict.  “The  independence  of  Soviet  Russia," 
writes  Herr  Paul  Scheffer  from  Moscow  to  the  Berliner 
TageblaU,  “is  the  very  condition  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  o¥m  equilibrating  position  in  Europe."  With  an 
hcmesty  which  must  sometimes  sorely  try  his  Muscovite 
friends  he  scoSs  at  the  suggestion  that  Russian  war- 
plans  are  “spoof,"  or  that  the  War-Kommissar’s  sabre- 
rattling  spee^es  are  solely  intended  to  distract  attention 
from  Russia's  domestic  discontents.  None  of  these  and 
similar  explanations  suffices,  he  says,  “to  account  for  the 
financial  sacrifices  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
made  for  increased  armaments,  or  to  explain  certain 
measures  of  economic  security  lately  taken  abroad.  The 
Russians  believe  that  war  or  a  condition  resembling  war 
is  probable."  And  the  correspondent — one  of  the  ablest, 
incidentally,  that  post-war  Germany  has  produced— 
goes  on  to  remark  that  if  this  threat  takes  solid  form,  it 
spells  for  Germany  sheer  disaster.  One  must  not  neglect 
this  undeniable  nervousness  regarding  the  future  when 
considering  Germany's  policy  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere. 
But  it  is  impossible  on  that  account  to  excuse  the  mali¬ 
cious  “Schadenfreude" — ^that  untranslatable  word  which 
expresses  pleasure  at  another’s  injury — ^wherewith  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  have  hailed  every  real  or  supposed 
diplomatic  retreat  or  additional  difficulty  of  Britain  in 
China.  It  is  likely  that  in  a  decline  of  the  strength  of 
Britain  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  Western  European 
powers  of  resistance  to  Russian  ^gressivenesrf,  many 
Germans  see  the  best  hope  of  avoiding  an  ultimate  clash 
between  East  and  West,  in  which  ^nnany  would  be 
crushed  out  of  existence  between  the  two.  In  any  event, 
British  diplomacy,  we  imagine,  can  hardly  fail  to  take 
account  ot  this  trend  of  thought. 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  “  free  and 
independent  nation  ”  to  criticize  the  policy  of  another 
whose  guest  he  happens  to  be.  The  mutual 
Mr.  Bruce  relations  of  the  Bri^h  Dominions,  however, 
Mr*°Knitf  ^  special  order,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 

King,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  pro¬ 
bably  expressed  a  personal  rather  than  a  national  opinion 
when,  in  obvious  reference  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
he  said :  "  He  has  made  my  task  a  much  more  difficult 
one.  The  people  of  Canada  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  their 
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responsibilities  in  matters  of  Empire  much  more  quickly 
of  their  own  accord  than  they  will  through  any  advice 
riven  by  visitors  from  abroad.”  The  Australian  Prime 
Minister  took  the  Canadian  route  home  after  the  Imperial 
Conference,  and  his  speeches  in  the  Dominion  show  him 
to  have  bron  in  very  high  feather.  He  took  ”  equal 
rights,  equal  duties”  as  his  text,  and  laid  it  down  in 
vigorous  terms  that  no  people  could  fairly  claim  indepen¬ 
dence  and  an  equal  voice  among  the  nations  which  was 
unable  to  defend  itself  and  give  adequate  protection  to 
its  ocean-going  commerce.  He  did  not  mince  his  words. 
"  Suppose,”  he  said  to  a  Canadian  audience,  ”  there 
were  a  war  in  the  Pacific.  How  would  you  feel  if  I  had 
to  send  my  four  cruisers  to  protect  you  ?  Both  Canadian 
and  Australian  trade  would  have  to  be  protected,  not  by 
the  Australian  Navy,  but  by  the  whole  force  of  the  British 
Navy,  which  the  British  people  have  to  support.  Canada 
has  more  trade  and  more  people  than  we  have  in  Australia 
and  should  be  prepared  to  go  farther  in  these  and  other 
things.”  These  words  have  vexed  a  part  of  Canadian 
opinion.  They  were  but  the  current  coin  of  the  Imperial 
Conference,  and  Mr.  Bruce  has  done  no  harm  by  lifting 
a  comer  of  the  veil  from  its  discussions.  In  any  case 
he  has  succeeded  in  planting  the  question  of  Imperial 
defence  firmly  before  the  eyes  of  the  Canadian  people, 
and  it  may  become  a  major  political  issue  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  is  natural  that  the  British  people  should  look 
to  the  Dominions  gradually  to  assume  a  greater  share  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  conomon  defence,  if  only  in 
return  for  the  protection  which  they  have  long  enjoyed 
and  in  whose  shade  they  have  reached  their  present 
prosperity.  The  share  borne  by  the  Dominions  in  war¬ 
time  is  not  undervalued :  none  who  remember  Anzac, 
Vimy  Ridge,  and  Delville  Wood  can  fail  to  appreciate  it. 
But  it  is  relief  for  our  overburdened  exchequer  in  times 
of  peace  that  we  hope  for  and  have  some  claim  to  expect. 
Some  may  think  that  Mr.  Brace’s  words  exceeded  the 
liberty  allowed  to  a  friendly  critic,  but  no  one  will  quarrel 
with  the  sentiment  they  expressed.  His  opinions  are 
delivered  straight  from  the  shoulder.  Candour,  too,  is 
a  quality  that  conunands  respect.  Canadian  self-esteem 
may  have  been  a  little  chafed  by  his  vigorous  challenge, 
but  the  intention  was  clearly  to  serve  the  common  cause 
and  not  to  wound. 
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Canadian 

Honours 

Ban 


Treke  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
Cai^ian  ipuUic  utterances  on  Imperial  relations  since 
the  Conference.  One  of  the  most  significant 
manifestations  of  this  is  the  movement  to 
remove  the  I»n  whidi  the  Cana^an  Par¬ 
liament  placed  in  1919  on  the  bestowal  of 
titles  upon  Canadian  subjects.’^  Two  Pro¬ 
vincial  Premiers,  Mr. 'Ferguson  of  Ontario  and  Mr 
Rhodes  of  Nova  Scotia,  have  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  rescinding  the  ban.  The  original  step  was 
somewhat  hastily  taken  in  the  troubled  political  period 
which  followed  the  war,  and  it  is  doubtM  whether  the 
mass  of  the  Canadian  people  supported  it.  It  has 
created  an  invidious  and  unnecessary  distinction  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  and  has  pre¬ 
vented  His  Majesty  from  rewarding  valuable  services 
rendered  by  Canadians.  Nevertheless,  opinion  is  sharply 
divided  on  the  question,  and  strong  opposition  will 
probaHy  be  shown  if  the  movement  to  restore  honours 
takes  an  active  form. 

One  effect  of  the  Imperial  relations  report  was  to  gag 
those  politicians  overseas  to  'whom  the  cry- of  “  status  " 
had  been  the  main  reason  for  existence,  since  it  gave  them 
all  they  demanded.  *  It  was  expected  that,  as  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  from  their  astonishment,  their  assaults 
would  be  directed  against  another  sand  castle — ^the  word 
“  Dominion.”  The  Ottawa  Parliament  is  to  be  asked 
to  vote  a  motion  that  ”  it  is  expedient  for  the  title  of 
Canada  to  be  changed  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Canada.”  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  nothing  illogical  in  the  proposal,  and  if  it  arouses 
enthusiasm,  it  may  eventually  be  carried  throughi  It 
is  dififtcult,  however,  to  see  what  would  be  gained  by  the 
cha^e.  > 

Tne  publication  of  the  correspondence  between  Lord 
Byng  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  King  throws  a  new  light  upon 
the  dissolution  controversy  which  agitated  Car^a  last 
summer.  The  poisoned  dart  in  the  attack  that  was  made 
upon  the  Governor-General  was  the  suggestion  that,  in 
refuMng  the  Prime  Minister’s  request  for- a  dissolution, 
he  had  in  some  manner  reflected  the  desires  of  Downing 
Street.  This  in^uation  was  constantly  made  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King's  supporters  and  in  the  Press,  and  no 
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attempt  was  made  to  rebut  it.  The  correspondence  now 
publi^ed  reveals  the  surorising  fact  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
king  himself  i  urged  the  (^vemor-General  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions  before  repeating 
his  refu^  to  grant  a  dissolution.  Lord  Byng  refused  to 
do  so,  and  his  reply  shows  that  the  reason  for  his  action 
was  the  only  possible  one  in  a  Governor-General — ^the 
conviction,  after  painstaking  consideration,  that  the 
course  he  was  taking  was  correct.-  “  My  contention 
is,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that  Mr.  Meighen  has  not  been  given  a 
chance  of  trying  to  govern  or  of  saying  that  he  cannot  do 
so,  and  that  all  reasonable  exponents  should  be  tried 
before  resorting  to  another  ele^on.”  Impartial  Cana¬ 
dians  who  read  this  correspondence 'must  come  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  everyone  of  the  Governor- 
General's  actions,  however  they  may  have  been  distorted 
at  the  time,  was  in  defence,  and  not  in  defiance,  of  their 
Constitution. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  foreign  affairs  in  more  remote 
quarters  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  importance 
.  of  the  ”  Tangier  Conversations  ”  recently 
Tangier  and  initiated  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
In^igue  ^9^4  ^  convention  was  signed  by  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Spain  which  was,  at 
the  time,  heralded  as  a  solution  of  the  long-standing 
problem  of  the  International  Zone  of  Tangier.  This 
somewhat  hastily  devised  instrument  represented  an 
effort  to  evolve  order  out  of  the  previous  chaos,  and  set 
up  a  properly  organized  international  administration. 
The  machinery  designed  at  the  Paris  Conference  on 
Tangier  has  now  had  about  two  years’  practical  trial, 
and  has  naturally  revealed  a  variety  of  small  points  in 
which  it  can  be  improved.  Were  all  the  powers  equally 
anxious  to  make  it  work  smoothly,  the  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments',  arranged  by  a  Meeting  of  Treasury  and  local 
Government  experts  of  the  three  powers,  rather  than  by 
^eir  diplomatic  re|Hesentatives,  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  affair.  ' 

Unfortunately,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Spain, 
through  her  local  representatives,  has  done  her  best  to 
obstruct  the  workingiof  the  international  regime,  in  the 
hope  that  if  she  could  -bring  it  to  a  standstill,  Tangier 
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'  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  would  fall  under  her  complete 

control.  To  achieve  t^  object  she  even  stooped  to 
what  looked  like  as  flagrant  a  case  of  political  blackmail 
as  has  been  seen  in  recent  years.  For,  a  few  months 

Iajgo,  she  attempted  to  play  on  the  well-known  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  our  Foreign  Secretary  by  threatening  that, 
if  she  were  not  allowed  her  way  a^ut  Tanker,  she  would 
leave  the  League  of  Nations.  This  bluff  failed,  and  Spain 
left  the  League.  The  initiation  of  conversations  about 
^  Tangier  was,  however,  apparently  arranged. 

i  The  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  question  is  twofold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  situation  of  Tangier  on  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  gives  it  a  strategic  importance 
order.  If  the  Suez  Canal  is 
the  “  front  door  ”  of  our  Empire  in  the 
East,  the  Straits  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  entrance 
I  gates.  Secondly,  we  have  a  considerable  colony  of 

J  British  residents  and  traders  in  Tangier,  whose  very 

solid  interests  would  not  be  safe  under  anything  but  a 
strictly  impartial  international  regime,  including  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  trained  British  officials  as  a  guarantee  of 
honest  and  efficient  administration. 

At  the  Paris  Conference,  Great  Britain  participated 
on  an  equal  footing  with  France  and  Spain.  Now  we 
learn  that  the  present  conversations  are  to  be  between 
France  and  Spain  only,  any  agreement  reached  being 
submitted  to  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Italy — and 
Great  Britain.  We  cannot  but  view  with  concern  this 
novel  method  of  allowing  a  foreign  power  to  watch  over 
our  interests,  for  it  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  on 
the  Continent  that  the  British  Government  will  faU  in 
with  any  scheme  to  which  Spain  can  induce  France  to 
agree.  Sonorous  clauses  are  very  easily  inserted  in  a 
convention  to  prohibit  "  fortifications  ”  (as  if  any  one 
I  would  ever  want  to  “  build "  any  nowadays !)  and 

I  proclaiming  "  neutrality,”  but  if  the  administration  of 

a  small  but  important  zone  is  virtually  confided  to  one 
Latin  power,  the  whole  of  its  commercial  and  economic 
development  will  inevitably  be  dominated  by  that 
[  Power,  and  in  times  of  stress  ”  neutrality  ”  clauses  will 

either  be  forgotten  or  completely  ineffective.  A  report, 
I  originating  in  Spain,  to  the  effect  that  France  has  con- 
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ceded  all  Spanish  demands  has  so  far  received  no  con¬ 
firmation  here,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  has  no  foundation 
more  soUd  than  the  wishes  of  its  originators. 

France  is  now  beginning  to  feel. the  effects  of  the 
practical  stabilization  of  the  franc.  The  official  figures 
.  of  workers  in  receipt  of  imemployment 
Economic  reUef  give  no  proper  idea  of  the  extent 
FranSf  which  industrijil  activity  has  been  at 
least  temporarily  lamed.  On  February  ii 
M.  Durafour,  who  was  Minister  of  Labour  in  two  of 
the  recent  cabinets,  gave  an  estimate  in  the  Chamber  of 
more  than  250,000  for  the  unemployed,  with  a  very 
much  larger  number  for  those  working  short  time,  and 
his  figures  were  not  contested. 

This  change  of  affairs  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
valuable  report  on  economic  and  industrial  conditions  in 
France,  which  has  been  compiled  for  the  year  1925-1926 
by  Mr.  Cahill,  Commercial  Counsellor  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Paris,  for  his  review  closes  just  before  the 
pinch  began  to  be  felt.  It  shows  France  at  the  zenith  of 
her  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity.  Thanks  to  the 
resources  which  she  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
to  the  fillip  given  to  national  industry  by  the  necessity 
to  restore  her  war-ruined  departments,  and  to  the 
advantage  which  her  export  trade  gained  from  a  depre¬ 
ciated  currency,  she  has  made  herself  one  of  the  foremost 
industrial  powers  of  the  world.  According  to  Mr.  Cahill, 
her  supphes  of  energy  from  thermic  and  hydrauKc  sources 
are  three  times  greater  than  in  1911 ;  her  coal  output  is 
25  per  cent,  higher,  and  is  still  increasing ;  and  her  blast¬ 
furnaces  and  coke-ovens  are  more  modem  and  more 
numerous,  the  former  by  25,  the  latter  by  45  per  cent. 
She  has  obtained  a  miluon  horse-power  from  her  lakes 
and  rivers  since  1914.  Her  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  been  increasing  successively  by  more  than 
half  a  miUion  tons  yearly  since  1922. 

Now  that  French  industries  are  no  longer  secured 
against  competition  by  a  slow^  depreciating  currency,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  this  new  economic  fabric 
stand  the  strain  which  the  purification  of  the  State 
finances  will  probably  impose  upon  it  during  the  next 
few  years.  Mr.  Cahill  notes  that  a  great  evolution  has 
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taken  place  in  the  basic  industries  toward  organization 
for  large-ecale,  standardized,  and  specialized  production, 
so  that  they  should  be  well  prepared  to  face  competition. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  doubts  about  the  perma¬ 
nency  of  the  position  viuch  the  French  metallurgical 
industry  has  won  for  Itself  in  theTast  five  years. 

The  report,  which  is  published  by  the  Stationery 
Office  at  7s.  6d.,  contains  as  usual  a  wealth  of  information 
on  financial  and  social,  as  well  as  economic,  questions. 

Dean  Stanley  was  supposed  to  wake  every  morning 
with  the  idea  that  the  Church  of  England  was  an  op^ 
question.  Since  the  Chcford  Movement  it 
Refonntng  plainly  induded  thinkers  and  believers 
of  different  schools  who  have  emphasized 
rather  than  sunk  their  varieties  of  belief. 
The  Prayer  Book  was  settled  as  a  compromise,  and  its  use 
strictly  enjoined  with  penalties,  but  it  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  omissions  and  divagations  from  the  ritual  and 
words  it  prescribes  have  been  tolerated  for  many  years 
in  many  quarters  without  any  protest  or  assertion  of 
disdpline.  The  attempt  at  this  date  to  reconcile  diver- 
grat  parties  by  changes  or  additions  in  a  permissive 
jn^yer  Book  seems  more  likely  to  accentuate  than  to 
compose  their  differences.  1 

The  Book  we  have  is  the  “  Book  of  Common  Prayer,” 
and  should  remain  so,  unadulterated  with  permissible 
concessions  to  this  party  or  that.  Men  given  to  change, 
as  the  Preface  dedares,  put  their  own  private  interests 
above  “  that  duty  they  owe  to  the  publick.”  The  Bishops 
cannot  side  with  the  extremists,  and  what  authority 
th^  might  and  ought  to  exercise  they  have  often  of  late 
omitted  to  use.  The  delegation  of  decision  to  Parochial 
Councils  seems  likely  to  lead  to  frequent  bickering.  The 
whole  question  of  alterations  and  alternatives  ^1  not 
be  settled  till  the  summer,  when  wiser  counsels  may 
prevail.  Certainly  a  minimum  of  changes  seems  necessary 
or  expedient. 

In  these  Notes  last  month  the  date  of  the  next  General 
Election  in  France  was  inadvertently  given  as  1929 
instead  of  1928. 
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*By  J.  O/P.  Bland 

The  Foreign  Of^  School  saw  quite  clearly  that  the  Old  China  was 
dead,  that  old  traditions  no  longer  counted,  that  all  privileges  which  we 
enjoyed  had  to  heaven  up,  and  mat,  further,  China  had  now  become  aware 
that  the  Nationtuist  movement  in  China  had  become  so  active  and  so 
powerful  that  we  must  candidly  and  frankly  recognize  that  China  must 
have  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  and  sdffoveming  nation . 

(Ml.  Ramsay  MacDonald  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  8.) 

“  Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  ?  Shall  they  not  both 
fall  into  the  ditch  ?”  A  featnre  peculiar  to  ^e  political 
life  of  this  country  is  the  persistence  of  the  curious  type 
of  highbrow  who  is  prepared  to  take  to  his  bo^m 
Hottentot  and  Hun,  Communist  and  cannibal,  if  only 
they  display  suf&cient  hostihtv  to  Great  Britain.  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  he  does  it  all  in  the  way  of  business,  as 
a  member  or  a  supporter  of  H,M.  Opposition,  or  a  pro¬ 
fessional  idealist;  in  which  case,  since  we  have  all  got 
to  live,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  But  more  often 
your  poUtical  highbrow  is  a  sententious  private  indi¬ 
vidual,  acutely  conscious  of  his  own  moral  superiority. 
He  finds  that  the  easiest  way  of  manifesting  it  is 
to  assume  in  every  case  that  any  line  of  action  which 
commends  itself  to  the  collective  intelligence  of  his 
countrymen  must  be  wrong;  in  every  dispute  with  a 
foreign  country  he  therefore  encourages  and  supports 
the  advers^.  Add  to  the  activities  of  these  gentry 
the  increasing  influence  in  oiu:  aflairs  of  the  t)^  of 
feminist  sentunentalism  which  distinguishes  American 
politics,  and  one  gets  a  partial  explanation  of  a  situation 
which  only  £ngl^d[  could  produce :  viz.  a  Cantonese- 
Bolshevik  faction  proclauning  unprovoked  war  upon 
everything  British,  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  the  cus¬ 
tom^  support  of  the  Labour  party,  the  pontifical 
blessing  of  the  ubiauitous  Mr.  Wells  and  the  active 
sympamy  of  a  number  of  distinguished  professors  and 
pacifists. 

These  things  are  hard  to  understand,  but  the  sympathy 
displayed  by  a  very  large  section  of  the  British  Press 
during  the  past  year  for  the  “  national  ”  aspirations  of 
the  Chinese  p^ple,  as  manifested  by  the  l^uomintang 
group  of  pohtical  adventurers,  and  its  acquiescence  in 
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the  British  Government’s  policy  of  patience  and  con¬ 
ciliation,  are  even  harder  to  explain.  They  are  primarily 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact-  that  the  public,  for  which  the 
syndicated  Press  caters,  concerns  itself  but  little  with 
foreign  affairs;  Demos,  .supplied  with  his  daily  ration 
of  sport  news,  comic  cuts  and  cinema  items,  asl^  for  no 
intelligent  anticipation  of  world  politics.  The  impassive 
attitude  of  the  Press  may  also  be  regarded  in  some 
measure  as  a  reflection  of  the  apathetic  laissez-faire 
disposition  of  the  present  House  of  Conunons.  These 
be  da^  of  short  memories;  where  China  is  concerned, 
both  Downing  Street- and  Fleet  Street  appear  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  all  the  lessons  learned  at  no  small 
cost  during  the  two  centuries  of  our  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Far  East.  In  dealing  with  the  Cantonese 
party,  the  “  Foreign  Of&ce  School  ”  has  certainly  over¬ 
looked  two  fundamental  principles :  first,  that  any 
attempt  to  disarm  the  aggressive  hostility  of  an  Oriental 
people  by  means  of  “  lij^ral  gestures  ”  is  sirnply  asking 
for  more  trouble ;  and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  East,  forms 
of  government  are  of  far  less  importance  than  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men  who  administer  them.  The  spectacle 
afforded  by  the  British  Minister  solemnly  discussing  a 
humiliating  modus  viveridi  with  Mr.  Chen  of  Trinidad 
(and  Comrade  Borodin  in  the  background)  is  sufficiently 
disturbing,  but  even  more  amazing  is  the  assumption 
by  Parliament  and  Press  that  such  an  agreement  affords 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  restoring  goodwill  and  normal 
conditions  of  trade,  when  every  man  in  his  senses  knows 
full  well  that  it  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 
Sir  Austen  Chamberlain’s  endeavours  to  bring  the 
Locarno  spirit  to  bear  upon  our  relations  with  the  Kuo- 
mintang  n^tant  were  simply  bound  to  increase  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  Cantonese  leaders  and  their  determination  to 
abolish  forthwith  the  foreigner’s  treaty  rights.  If  China’s 
attitude  were  reasonable  and  friendly,  and  if  the  state 
of  the  country  showed  any  signs  of  a  return  to  law  and 
order,  a  cautious  policy  of  goodwill  and  timely  con¬ 
cessions  might  be  mutually  beneficial,  but  as  matters 
stand  it  must  inevitably  prove  a  costly  blunder.  By  our 
misguided  acquiescence  in  America’^s  passion  for  ex¬ 
periments  in  political  idealism,  we  have  now  encouraged 
the  overweaning  conceit  of  the  young  politicians  of  the 
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Cantonese  party  to  such  a  pitch  that,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  evacuate  the  position,  bag  and  ba^age,  at 
the  dictation  of  Moscow,  a  recourse  to  armed  mrce  will 
eventually  be  unavoidable. 

Touching  the  question  of  armed  force,  the  opinion 
appears  to  be  widely  accepted  by  Parhament  and  the 
Press  that  a  force  of  20,000  men  is  no  greater  than  what 
is  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Shanghai  Settlements, 
and  that,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  Cantonese  army 
would  involve  us  in  a  long  and  costly  war.  This  argument, 
were  it  sound,  might  go  far  to  justify  the  Government’s 
policy  of  patience,  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  tame 
submission  to  indi^ty.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  the 
high  places  of  Whitehall  there  are  those  who  share  this 
opinion,  even  as  there  are  academic  admirals  and  closet- 
colonels  who  hold  the  Socialist  faith  that  it  were  better 
that  India  should  be  badly  governed  by  Indians  than 
well  governed  by  Great  Britain.  Let  that  pass.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  20,000  British  troops  could 
march,  if  necessary,  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other 
more  easily  today  than  they  could  have  done  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  ^at  the  imdisciplined,  unpaid  cooUe- 
mobs  of  China’s  so-called  armies  would  fade  away  before 
them  like  snow  upon  the  desert.  It  is,  moreover,  notor¬ 
iously  true  that  you  can  buy  the  Commander  of  a  Chinese 
army  today  for  probably  less  than  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  Defence  Force  to  Shanghai;  but  this  method  of 
dealing  with  the  trouble  is  unsatisfactory  (as  Chang 
Tso-lin  has  just  discovered  again)  for  the  reason  that 
these  gallant  officers  do  not  “  stay  bought  ”  for  any 
length  of  time. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  policy  of  the  Cantonese 
leaders,  inspired  by  the  Communists  of  Moscow,  appears 
to  be  avoidance  of  any  further  drastic  or  dr^atic 
measures  which  might  arouse  and  alarm  public  opinion 
in  England  and  America,  while  they  encourage,  in  those 
who  form  and  direct  that  opinion,  the  vague  and  facile 
optimism  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened,  still 
Ms  expression  in  our  midst.  Their  immeffiate  object 
is  evidently  to  create  fresh  opportunities  for  vacillation 
on  our  part  by  protesting,  with  the  support  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  this  country,  against  the  use  of  , armed  force 
to  oppose  mob  violence.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s 
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characteristic  declaration  that  the  “  best  way  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  women  and  children  at  Shanghai  is  by 
conducting  friendly  negotiations  with  Mr.  Chen,”  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  arrogance  and  bad 
faith  of  the  Cantonese  leader.  For  the  present,  however, 
Mr.  Chen  may  be  expected  to  maintain  the  semblance 
of  a  more  conciliatory  spirit,  simply  because  the  nature 
of  the  amazing  concessions  now  offered  by  the  British 
Government  is  such  that  he  and  his  Bolshevik  advisers 
may  discover  in  them  the  means  of  undermining  the 
whole  British  position,  and  eventually  destroying  it, 
by  a  gradual  process  of  encroachments  and  exactions. 

If,  as  some  profess  to  bcfieve.  Sir  Austen  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  latest  offer  (which  threatens  the  whole  fabric 
of  British  commercial  enterprise  and  vested  interests  in 
China)  is  a  Machiavellian  niove  or  bluff,  made  in  the  hope 
that  the  Chinese  would,  as  usual,  reject  it  with  scorn  and 
be  led  to  increase  their  impossible  demands,  it  might  be 
defensiWe  as  a  diplomatic  manoeuvre;  even  so,  the 
important  question  would  still  remain  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  lawfully  alter  the  status  and  diminish  the  Treaty 
rights  of  British  subjects  in  China,  without  reference  to 
Parliament  and  due  process  of  Treaty  revision  ?  Assuming 
however,  that  the  momentous  concessions  now  offered 
to  Mr.  Chen  represent  the  Cabinet’s  considered  policy, 
its  only  possible  justification  must  lie  in  the  assumption 
that  the  Cantonese  Government  is,  in  fact,  not  only  an 
effective  Government,  competent  to  control  its  followers, 
but  a  political  entity  able  and  willing  to  give  effect  to 
any  agreement  whicn  we  mayjconcludetwith  it.  While 
this  assumption  has  been  very  ^widely  accepted  without 
question,  there  are  those  who  perceive  that  goodwill 
and  good  faith  of  the  Cantonese  Government  arc  matters 
of  vital  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  any 
doubt  on  the  subject  must  make  these  concessions 
extremely  dangerous.  And  this  is  obviously  so,  for  it 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  plainly  stated  that,  so  long  as 
China  remains  in  her  present  condition^  or  anything  like 
it,  the  abolition  of  the  foreigner's  Treaty  rights  must  involve 
the  destruction  of  his  legiHmate  trade  interests  and  of  the 
Treaty  Port  Settlements.  Our  present  policy  is,  in  fact, 
based  upon  acceptance  of  Mr.  Eugene  Chen’s  claim  to 
represent  an  efi^ient  and  civiliw^  Government,  one 
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which  is  just  as  able  and  ready  as  that  of  any  other 
great  nation  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  to  administer 
justice.  The  position  has  only  to  be  stated  in  these 
terms  for  the  absurdity  of  such  an  assumption  to  be 
manifest.  Nevertheless,  since  it  has  been  widely  accepted 
it  may  be  pertinent  to  examine  its  validity  in  the  Ught 
of  the  recent  history  of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  record 
of  its  leaders.  I  make  no  excuse  for  dwelling  on  this 
matter,  for  it  is  essentially  a  case  in  which  reiteration  is 
necessary. 

Long  before  the  first  English  ship  loaded  her  first 
chest  m  tea  in  the  Pearl  River,  Canton  had  been  the 
recognized  focus  and  fountain-head  of  political  disturb¬ 
ances  in  China,  the  home  of  piracy  and  breeding- 
ground  of  secret  societies.  The  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  south-eastern  maritime  provinces  are 
reflected  in  racial  characteristics  and  a  social  structure 
which  is  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  Central  and 
Northern  China;  conmierce  by  sea  and  increasing  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners  have  produced  in  their  inhabitants 
qualities  of  physical  and  mental  alertness  which  are 
lacking  in  the  more  rigidly  localized  jwpulation  of  the 
interior.  They  have  b^  called^  the  Irish  of  China,  and 
they  certainly  resemHe  the  Irish  in  that  by  tradition  and 
temperament  they  are  always  **  agin  the  Government,” 
in  politics  addicted  to  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils, 
and  possessed  of  a  fierce  lust  of  office.  Long  after  the 
rest  of  the  country  had  accepted  the  rule  of  the  Manchus, 
Kuangtung  and  Kuanghsi  persisted  in  guerilla  warfare. 
When  their  open  resistance  had  been  crushed,  it  lingered 
on  in  the  sec^  activities  of  the  Triad  Society  and  other 
anti-dynastic  movements,  until  it  broke  out  again  in  the 
Taiping  rebellion.  Sun  Yat-Sen’s  revolutionary  movement 
finally  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  dynasty  (1911) 
chiefly  because,  in  addition  to  directing  the  irreconcilable 
spirit  of  the  Cantonese  to  new  meth(^s  of  agitation,  it 
derived  financial  resources  of  an  important  kind  from  the 
wealthy  communities  of  Cantonese  emigrants  overseas. 
Great  numbers  of  these,  resident  in  the  British  Colonies 
and  Dominions,  were  proud  to  assist  in  establishing  the 
predominance  of  their  province  in  Chinese  affairs.  The 
atavistic  antagonism  l^tween  Northern  and  Southern 
China  has  not  been  lessened  in  recent  years  by  the  fact 
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that  the  Kuang  provinces  control  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  Trans-Pacific  migration,  and  that  their  political  ideas 
reflect  to  a  great  extent  the  influence  of  powerful  semi- 
denationaliz^  communities  overseas.  Those  who  speak 
confidently  of  a  restoration  of  national  unity  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cantonese  Government  are  apt  to  overlook 
these  things  and  the  fact  of  the  hereditary  and  very  real 
antagonism  between  North  and  South;  one  must  have 
studied  it  on  the  spot  to  appreciate  its  far-reaching 
effects.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Cantonese,  especially 
when  in  authority,  are  never  at  pains  to  conce^  their 
contempt  for  the  slower-witted  Northerner ;  on  the  other 
hand,  anyone  who  has  talked  pohtics  with  the  Tuchuns 
of  the  North  knows  that  their  opinion  of  the  Cantonese 
is  much  the  same  to-day  as  that  which  Kiying  expressed 
to  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing,  the  American  Minister  in  1844. 
“  The  Cantonese,”  he  said,  ”  are  by  temper  overbearing 
and  violent.  Fiery  banditti  are  numerous  among  them — 
an  idle,  vagrant  lot  who  set  in  motion  innumerable 
schemes  in  order  to  disturb  the  peace  between  China  and 
other  countries.” 

The  sympathy  which  has  been  shown  in  this  country 
and  in  America  for  the  Cantonese  party  is  naturally 
inspired  by  their  professed  belief  in  democratic  ideas  and 
representative  institutions,  and  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party  have  been  drawn  from  the 
foreign-educated  type  of  intellectual,  whose  bold  dip¬ 
lomacy  has  been  so  conspicuous  of  late  years  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Geneva.  It  is  important  to  remember  that,  even 
before  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  the  Cantonese  who 
held  high  posts  at  Peking  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Viceroy,  Li  Himg-chang,  were  (with  one  notable 
exception)  men  who  had  finish^  their  education  in  the 
United  States  or  in  England.  Tang  Shao-yi,  Wu  Ting- 
fang,  Wen  Tsung-yao  and  Liang  Tun-yen,  to  name  the 
most  distinguished  of  those  who  served  under  the  Empress 
Dowager,  were  cultured  and  courteous  individuals  who 
could  hold  their  own  with  the  best  in  any  country; 
but  I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  tiiat  no  one 
who  knew  them  could  ever  doubt  that  th^  were  wholly 
convinced  of  the  ineffable  superiority  of  China  over  all 
other  nations,  and  in  their  hearts  as  strongly  resentful 
of  the  intrusion  of  the  West  as  the  most  hard-shelled 
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Northerner  could  be.  As  graduates  of  English  and 
American  Universities,  they  had  learned  to  express  them¬ 
selves  on  such  subjects  somewhat  more  tactfully  than  did 
their  forbears  in  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company, 
but  their  real  sentiments  were  unmistakably  the  same, 
and  they  lent  their  support  to  the  ancestral  policy  of 
exclusion  as  a  matter  of  inherited  instinct.  To-^y, 
we  see  Mr.  Eugene  Chen  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sun  Yat-sen,  and  adapting  to  his  ends  the  war-weariness 
of  Europe  and  the  insidious  propaganda  of  Bolshevism, 
but  the  policy  which  obviously  underhes  all  his  political 
rant  and  rhetoric  is  still  the  poUcy  of  his  ancestors, 
"  China  for  the  Chinese  (beginning  with  the  Cantonese) 
and  out  with  the  foreigner.” 

To  attribute  the  latest  activities  and  policies  of  the 
Cantonese  party  to  a  newly-awakened  spirit  of  nationalism 
is  therefore  absurd.  'Tis  an  old  story,  this  tale  of  the 
“awakening  of  China.”  It  was  first  told,  to  make  Europe's 
flesh  creep,  by  the  Marquis  Tseng,  Envoy  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  who  wrote  a  famous  article  about  it  in  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  fiity  years  ago.  Since  then, 
the  vision  of  the  yellow  peril  militant  has  appeared 
with  all  the  regularity  of  the  sea-serpent,  either  sponsored 
in  good  faith,  or  for  political  purposes,  by  persons  of 
imaginative  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Chinese  people,  and  notably  the  Cantonese,  are  not  imbued 
with  patriotic  sentiments  of  a  kind :  they  imdoubtedly 
are.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  the  sentiments 
which  inspire  Mr.  Eugene  Chen  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  anti-foreign  movement  are  precisely  the  same,  in 
their  origins  and  objects,  as  those  which  inspired  their 
forefathers,  and  that  this  movement  is  no  more  national, 
or  inspired  by  definite  patriotic  ideals  (in  the  Western  sense 
of  these  words),  than  was,  for  example,  the  Boxer  rising. 
The  national  consciousness  of  the  Chinese  people  (su¬ 
premely  indifferent  to  politics)  has  always  manifested 
itself  in  a  combination  of  racial  pride  and  exclusiveness. 
From  the  Governor  in  his  Yamen  down  to  the  ragpicker 
at  the  city  gates,  every  true  son  of  Han  despises  the 
foreigner  and  would  gladly  welcome  a  restoration  of  the 
splendid  isolation  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  This  having 
repeatedly  proved  to  be  unattainable,  the  masses  (though 
by  nature  passive  and  peaceful)  can  jdways  be  reUed  upon 
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to  display  hostility  to  the  fordgner,  if  incited  to  believe 
that  danger  threatens  thdr  ancestral  hc»nes  or  their 
means  of  livelihood.  But  only  the  wilfully  blind  can 
attribute  the  activities  of  the  Cantonese  faction  to  a 
genuine  national  movement,  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  give  them  credit  for  patriotic  ideals  when  their 
own  countrymen  do  so — ^when  they  have  produced  a 
group  of  citizens,  or  even  a  single  leader,  in  whom  the 
nation  at  large  is  prepared  to  repose  confidence  as  regards 
the  handling  of  public  funds.  TMs  has  never  yet  occurred, 
and  until  it  do^,  all  Mr.  Eugene  Ch^'s  rhetoric  about 
nationalism,  feudalism,  and  Imperialism  is  mere  flap¬ 
doodle — ^the  stuff  that  fools  are  fed  on. 

'niose  who  profess  to  see  in  the  programme  and 
personnel  of  the  Cantonese  party  the  hope  of  a  stable, 
effective  and  honest  government  would  ^  well  advised 
to  study  the  records  of  the  Kuomintang  and  of  the  Military 
Government  of  Canton  under  the  administration  of  Sun 
Yat-sen  and  his  followers.  When  Yuan  Shih-k'ai  first 
came  into  conflict  with  Sun’s  Republican  schemes  in  1911, 
he  predicted  that  their  result  would  be  “  chaos,  amidst 
which  all  interests  would  suffer,  and  for  several  decades 
there  would  be  no  peace  in  the  Empire."  Grimly  has 
his  prophecy  been  fulfilled.  After  Wb  death  in  1916, 
and  ever  since,  the  Southerners  have  made  great  pro¬ 
fession  of  their  determination  to  put  an  end  to  militarism 
(by  force  of  arms)  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  China,  but 
it  has  been  clearly  manifest  from  the  outset  that,  in  the 
matter  of  genuine  patriotism  and  integrity  in  the  public 
service,  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  the  men 
who  ruled  the  Southern  Republic  and  the  predatory 
satraps  of  the  North.  It  is  the  fashion  in  England  and 
‘America  to  idealize  Sun  Yat-sen ;  he  has  been  canonized 
by*  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  and  one  American 
■Minister  to  China  (who  subsequently  became  financial 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government)  has  described  him 
as  "  a  great  Chinese  Liberal,  true  to  China’s  traditions 
and  to  the  ideals  which  Americans  believe  in."  Sim  Yat- 
sen  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  the  profession  of  political 
idealism,  but  in  practice  he  was  true  to  the  traditions  of 
Chinese '  officialdom,  which  are  nothing  if  not  practical. 
Apart  from  his  long  and  intimate  association  with  Japan¬ 
ese  financiers  and  his  acceptance  of  a  highly-paid  post 
at  the  hands  of  Yuan  Shih-k’ai,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
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he  ever  even  attempted  to  use  his  great  influence  and 
authority  for  any  constructive  purpose  of  reorganization, 
or  reform.  The  whole  record  of  ms  .political  party,  the 
Kuomintang,  for  the  past  eight  years  has  been  a  welter  of 
sordid  conspiracies,  unredeemed  by  any  evidence  of  self- 
denying  public  spirit.  It  has  now  cidminated  in  the  party's 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  and  dollars  of  Bolshevism  for 
the  promotion  of  its  own  ends,  as  frankly  predatory  as 
those  of  any  bandit-ruled  faction  in  the  land.  Lest  I  be 
thought  unduly  prejudiced  in  this  matter,  let  me  quote 
the  opinion  of  a  Cantonese  eye-witness  as  to  the  results 
of  the  struggle  between  rival  factions  during  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
administration : — - 

“  Kuangtung,”  he  wrote  in  the  North  China  Herald,^ "  which  has 
always  been  reputed  to  be  the  most  progressive  and  most  prosperous 
province  in  China,  is  alleged  to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  ai^  to  a 
state  of  debt  amoimting  to  not  less  than  $50,000,000,  simply  because 
of  the  misrule,  the  avarice,  the  corruption  and  th«  incompetency 
of  the  Kuangsi  party  in  Kuangtung,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  bled  the  province  of  every  cash  by  all  kinds  of  illegal  methods." 

Another  Cantonese  writer  (Mr.  S.  G.  Cheng,  author  of 
“  Modem  China  ”),  while  S5mipathizing  with  Sun  Yat-sen’s 
belief  in  ready-made  Republicanism  as  a  r^enerating 
force,  is  under  no  delusions  as  to  the  patriotic  ideals  m 
his  following.  He  puts  the  truth  of  the  matter,  indeed, 
with  artless  frankness. 

For  military  operations  against  the  North  ”  (he  writes)  "  the  South 
depends  on  Governors  who  are  just  as  selfish  as  their  northern  col¬ 
leagues.  It  also  receives,  as  its  allies,  brigands  or  military  leaders 
who  have  some  personal  grievance  against  the  North  and  who  desire 
to  gratify  their  greed  or  ambition  by  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Militarists,  ^ong  the  Amy 
Conunanders  of  the  South,  many  have  no  sympathy  at  ^  with  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  the  Constitutionalists, ,  but  ^ht  their  own 
battle  tmder  the  cloak  of  a  good  cause.  This  hopeless  state  of  affairs 
is  acknowledged  and  deplored  by  the  Southern  leader,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen, 
who  sununarises  the  situation  by  saying  that  the  struggle  of  military 
leaders  for  supremacy  is  equally  rampant  in  the  South  and  in  the 
North. 

Small  wonder  if  the  astute  politicians  of  Moscow  have 
found  under  such  conditions  a  wealth  of  material  ready 
to  their  hands;  small  wonder  also  -^at  the  Cantonese 
should  have  jumped  at  the 'opportunity  of  establishing 
their  supremacy  over  their  rivals  by  the  aid  of  Bobhevik 
money  and  methods  of  organized  agitation.  But  to 
discern  the  prospiect  of  an  efficient  and  stable  national 
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Government  being  produced  from  such  materials,  one 
must  be  possessea  of  the  sort  of  faith  which  consists  in 
believing  things  which  are  obviously  untrue.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  I  have  said,  the  only  possible  justification 
for  the  policy  which  the  British  Government  has  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  Chinese  situation  lies  in  the  assumption 
that  such  a  Government  can  and  will  be  produced  by  the 
Cantonese-Bolshevik  faction.  From  which  the  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  drawn  that  we  are,  in  fact,  selling  our 
rights  in  file  Far  East  for  a  mess  of  Red  pottage. 

A  word  in  conclusion  concerning  Mr.  Eugene  Chen, 
who  (to  his  own  amazement)  has  been  recognized  by 
Great  Britain  as  the  responsible  representative  of  the 
Cantonese  Government.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
both  the  leaders  of  what  professes  to  be  a  patriotic 
national  movement  should  have  been  bom  and  ^ucated 
abroad.  Mr.  Chen,  like  Sun  Yat-sen,  is  a  t3T)ical  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  hybrid  Intellectujd  class ;  as  late  as  1917, 
when  in  prison  at  Peking,  he  claimed  the  protection  of 
H.M.  Legation  as  a  British  subject.  His  success  in 
establishing  Cantonese  control  over  the  greater  part  of 
Southern  China  has  not  been  brought  about  %  any 
superiority  of  the  military  forces  at  his  disposal,  but 
simply  by  his  adroit  use  of  Bolshevik  propaganda 
in  organizing  for  his  purposes  the  lawless,  the  mdcon- 
tents  and  the  “  submerged  tenth.”  His  so-called  Nation¬ 
alist  Government  has  attained  to  power  by  organizing 
the  lowest  strata  of  society  into  Labour  Unions  (there 
is  even  a  Robbers’  and  a  Prostitutes’  Union)  and  instiga¬ 
ting  them  to  support  of  his  anti-foreign  agitation  by 
promises  of  capital  levies  and  much  loot.  If  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  those  who  share  his  views  really  discern 
in  the  activities  of  the  ”  Nationalist  ”  movement  prospects 
so  hopeful  that  they  justify  immediate  recognition  of 
China^s  claim  to  be  an  ”  independent  and  self-governing 
nation,”  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  Chinese  themselves 
are  under  no  such  delusion — ^witness  the  ”  slump  ”  in 
their  money  market,  which  has  followed  the  Peking 
satr^’  interference  with  the  foreign  administration  of 
the  (Customs.  We  shall  all  live  and  learn,  at  no  small 
cost,  that  this  ”  Nationalist  ”  movement  represents 
neither  the  conscious  aspirations  nor  the  genuine  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Chinese  people,  but  only  the  ambitions  and 
interests  of  a  small  and  semi-alien  class. 
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By  Sir  John  L.  Green,  O.B.E. 

There  is  much  in  common  in  the  land  policies  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  Parties.  Both  seek  to  get  rid  of  the 
owners  of  land;  both  criticize  such  owners  on  the  score 
of  their  alleged  inefficiencies;  both  involve  the  creation 
of  a  huge  horde  of  officials  up  and  down  the  kingdom ; 
both  oner  bribes  to  the  least-informed,  but  not  least¬ 
deserving  section  of  the  rural  conmiunity — ^the  agricul¬ 
tural  workers;  both  profess  a  great  interest  in  the 
tenant  farmers;  and  both  adopt  the  principles  of  land 
nationalization. 

Nothing  daunted  by  past  failures,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
now  for  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  propounds  a  new  land 
policy ;  and  this,  like  his  former  attempts,  is  to  settle  the 
rural  problem.  Equally  undaunted,  and  with  imcon- 
scious  irony,  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  friends,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  townsmen,  have  propounded  a  policy  for 
country  people,  which  is  also  to  settle  their  affairs.  These 
town  politicians  would  resent  coimtry  people  propoimding 
a  policy  for  the  urban  industries,  and  rightly  so ;  but  they 
never  seem  to  think  how  ironical  it  appears  to  country 
people  that  they  themselves  should  adopt  such  an 
attitude  toward  the  rural  population. 

What,  however,  is  the  motive  that  causes  the  Liberal 
and  Labour  Parties  to  formulate  their  schemes  and  to 
ask  the  nation  to  adopt  them  ? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  thinks  the  present  land  system  has 
broken  down,  and  when  we  delve  into  what  he  means 
by  this  pronouncement,  we  find  it  declared  that  farmers 
are  not  properly  cultivating  their  land,  whilst  this  in  turn 
is  said  to  be  due  to  owners  not  being  able,  as  formerly,  to 
provide  capital  for  the  permanent  equipment  and  upkeep 
of  their  estates.  He  seems  to  forget  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  he  said  there  were  few  “slack”  farmers;  whilst  to  get 
over  the  difficulties  of  landowners  in  the  matter  referred 
to  he  definitely  promised  (in  1919)  to  establish  a  system 
of  agricultural  credit  imder  which  these  same  owners 
should,  on  easy  terms,  be  able  to  obtain  money  to  provide 
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all  the  necessary  equipment  for  th^r  properties.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  when  he  made  this  promise,  but  he  went 
out  of  office,  not  only  without  doing  an5rthing  to  carry 
it  into  effect,  but  without  even  attempting  to  do  so.  He 
now  asks  farmers  to  trust  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  a  farmers’  organization  throughout  the  country 
which  has  passed  one  resolution  in  favour  of  his  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald  starts  by  making  a  very  similar  charge 
when  he  says  that,  the  landlord  having  ceased  to  supply 
the  necessary  capital  (which  is  not  true  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment),  British  farming  is  greatly  handicapped  and  the 
owners  ought  therefore  to  be  cleared  out. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  either  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
or  to  Mr.  MacDonald  that,  as  common  sense  dictates, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  use  a  race  of  men,  such  as  the  land- 
owners  of  this  country,  than  simply  to  clear  them  out; 
for,  after  all,  when  they  are  cleared  out,  they  must  live, 
and  the  most  either  politician  proposes  to  do  in  their 
interest  is  to  make  them  State  pensioners  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period  of  time.  To  install  either  of  the  new 
policies  would  probably  cost  the  nation,  one  way  or 
another,  two  or  three  millions  a  year;  and  where  is  the 
sense  of  saddling  the  community  with  this  expense  when 
to-day  the  whole  cost  of  managing  the  land — and  on  the 
whole,  very  successfully — ^is  being  borne  free  of  cost  to 
the  State  %  the  existing  owners  and  their  land  agents  ? 
Such  a  consideration  does  not  appear  to  weigh  with 
politicians  out  vote-catching. 

The  Liberal  policy  proposes  to  buy  out  the  land- 
owners  by  the  payment  of  a  capital  sum,  in  bonds,  or  by 
an  annuity  based  on  the  capitalized  value  of  the  existing 
rents.  This  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  the  best  type  of 
landowners,  \^dlo,  as  is  well  known,  never  exact  the  high 
rents  of  which 'ignorant  people  are  so  often  told.  Such 
landowners,  therefore,  would  not  get  the  real  value  of 
their  estates.  As  to  the  payment  in  bonds,  the  owner 
might,  or  might  not,  be  able  to  sell  these  at  par  value  on 
the  open  market  and  so  obtain  his  capital  in  that  way; 
but,  if  there  were  large  sales,  the  bonds  would  depreciate, 
and  that  would  be  equally  a  gross  injustice  to  the  owners. 
As  for  the  annuity,  this,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
for  the  reason  stated,  would  be  below  the  real  rental 
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value  of  the  properties;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  similar 
injustice  would  be  sustained. 

The  land  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  proposes  to  pay 
off  the  landowners  on  the  basis  of  Schedule  A;  which 
means  that  i  they  would  be  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  return  of  income  they  make  for  income  tax 
purposes.  This,  too,  would  be  grossly  unfair;  because, 
as  steady  stated,  it  is  well  known  that  the  great  body  of 
landowners  do  not  get  as  much  rent  out  of  their  land  as 
they  could  do  if  they  chose  to  demand  a  rack  rent.  The 
owners  have  almost  invariably  shown  the  greatest 
consideration  to  their  tenants  in  this  matter,  and  on  the 
more  wealthy  properties  they  have  done  all  sorts  of 
repairs  and  improvements  without  charging  a  fair  busi¬ 
ness  interest  on  the  outlay.  Having  done  so  they  would 
be  penalized  imder  the  Labour  Party’s  proposals.  Mr. 
MacDonald  says  that  the  most  practical  way  to  acquire 
the  freehold  of  the  land  is  to  give  land  bonds  to  the  owners ; 
which  are  to  be  redeemable  by  a  sinking  fund  provided 
from  the  rent  of  the  land.  Just  consider  what  this 
means.  Suppose  in  any  given  case  that  the  rent  of  a 
farm  at  the  moment  of  taking  over  by  the  State  is,  for 
example,  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  The  tenant,  therefore, 
would  be  expected  to  pay  his  rent  and  also  to  pay  the 
sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  land  bonds ! 
This  is  making  the  tenant  pay  for  land  of  which  he  never 
becomes  the  owner  I  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  State  has 
got  to  pay  the  sinking  fund,  then  the  taxpayers  would 
be  call^  upon  to  supply  the  money;  and,  if  we  are  to 
apply  this  system  to  all  the  agricidtural  land  in  the 
kingdom,  the  taxpayers  would  be  let  into  a  pretty  heavy 
expenditure. 

Both  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  MacDonald  say  they 
propose  to  give  security  of  tenure  to  the  farmer ;  but  this 
proposition  is  pure  eyewash'  in  both  cases.  The  former, 
’amongst  the  great  number  of  public  bodies  which  he 
proposes  to  set  up,  makes  provision  enabling  one  of  them, 
called  the  County  Land  Of&ce,  to  take  from  the  cultivators 
any  land  which  it  thinks  w^  at  any  time.  Security  of 
tenure  is  not  possible  under  such  circumstances.  More¬ 
over,  he  proposes  to  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  land 
for  every  agricultural  worker;  and,  in  addition,  to  set 
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up  an  extensive  system  of  small  holdings.  To  the 
extent  to  which  land  for  these  various  purposes  is  ob¬ 
tained,  to  that  extent  will  farmers  cease  to  have  security 
of  tenure. 

Mr.  MacDonald,  on  the  subject  of  tenure,  says  that 
the  present  agreements,  customs,  and  conditions  will 
continue  only  so  long  as  may  be  thought  desirable. 
This  pronouncement  will  make  every  tenant,  whether 
of  a  small  holding  or  of  an  ordinary  farm  feel  thoroughly 
unsettled,  wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  to  him. 
Further,  he  proposes  to  give  extraordinary  powers  to  the 
Coimty  Agricultural  Committee  he  wishes  to  set  up  in 
every  covmty;  for  this  body  is  to  have  authority  to 
cultivate  land  itself  “  on  a  considerable  scale.”  It  is 
explained,  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  that  such  public 
farming  will  not  entirely  supersede  tenant  farming',  but 
surely  the  explanation  indicates  pretty  clearly  what  the 
framers  of  the  pohcy  of  the  Labour  Party  are  aiming  at. 
They  intend,  sooner  or  later,  to  get  aU  land  farmed  by 
County  Agricultural  Conmiittees. 

Further,  farmers  should  remember  that  their  rents 
are  not  likely  to  remain  as  low  as  most  of  them  are 
to-day,  for  it  is  the  object  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
Parties  to  get  as  much  money  out  of  the  land  as  possible, 
and  that  would  be  done  by  one  means  or  another,  the 
increase  of  rents  forming  part  of  the  process.  Under 
both  policies  the  County  public  body  which  would  be 
set  up  is  to  have  all  sorts  of  control  over  the  cultivators 
and  all  sorts  of  possibilities  of  making  complaints;  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that,  unless  the  cultivators  fell  in 
with  the  wishes  of  their  official  masters,  they  would  be 
turned  out,  or  their  rents  increased.  Under  the  Liberal 
land  policy  the  rents  would  have  to  be  paid  to  the  tax 
collector.  Such  collectors  have  never  been  noted  for 
extracting  less  than  their  full  pound  of  flesh. 

The  Liberal  land  policy  holds  out  to  agricultural 
workers  the  right  to  half  an  acre  of  land  apiece ;  a  living 
wage ;  cottages  and  gardens  not  tied  to  particular  farms ; 
and  opportunities  of  obtaining  small  holdings.  As  to 
the  hving  wage,  which  is  also  a  part  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
pohcy,  ^is  is  already  secured  vmder  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Act  of  1924.  There  is  no  better  plan  to  obtain 
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cottages  for  the  rural  workers  than  that  recently  set 
going  by  the  Prime  Minister  by  means  of  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act,  1926.  Under  this  any 
agricultural  worker  can  obtain  a  freehold  cottage  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  up  to  three  acres  of  land  from  the 
County  Council,  without  paying  a  penny  piece  of  the 
purchase  money  down  at  the  time  of  taking  possession. 
He  pays  off  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  over  a  period 
of  years,  half-yearly  as  rent.  For  small  holdings  the  same 
Act  gives  similar  facilities.  A  “  small  ”  holdimg,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  is  anything  from  one  acre  up  to  ^y,  or  rf 
larger  than  that,  up  to  £100  rateable  value.  The  Labour 
Party's  pohcy  for  the  worker  follows  in  the  wake  of  the 
Liberal  Party’s. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  wages  of  agricultural 
workers  in  our  country  are  already  higher  than  in  most 
others ;  that  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  land  here  are 
not  surpassed  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  and  that  the 
improvements  going  on  every  day  around  us  are  also 
probably  unequalled  in  any  civilized  country.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  agencies  existing  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
farm  workers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Statutes  directed  to 
that  special  end,  and  it  is  fatuous  to  suppose  that  by  the 
mere  passing  of  further  legislation  much  more  can  be 
done  in  this  direction.  What  is  wanted  is  that  the  Acts 
now  on  the  Statute  Book  should  be  put  into  operation ; 
when,  I  venture  to  say,  they  will  satisfy  all  reasonable 
requirements.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  all  men  of 
go^  will  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

I  have  made  some  observations  on  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  land  policies,  as  affecting  the  owners,  tenants, 
and  workers.  Some  further  details,  however,  appear 
to  be  desirable  in  order  to  elucidate  the  extraordinary 
character  of  these  policies. 

The  Liberal  policy,  for  instance,  involves  the  setting 
up  of  no  fewer  than  ten  or  eleven  brand-new  pubUc 
bodies.  There  are,  for  instance,  to  be  : — 

1.  A  Central  Amcultural  Loans  Board,  with  its 
various  official ; 

2.  A  County  Loan  Board  in  every  county,  with  its 
various  officials; 
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3.  A  County  Amcultural  Authority  in  every  county, 
witii  its  ofi&claJs; 

4.  Land  Commissioners  for  each  coimty,  with  their 
officials; 

5.  A  Land  Court,  with  its  officials ; 

6.  A  Central  Land  Fund,  with  its  officials ; 

7.  A  County  Land  Office  in  every  county,  with  its 
officials; 

8.  A  Rural  Housing  Board,  with  its  officials; 

9.  A  Survey  Commission,  with  its' officials  ; 

10.  A  Commission  on  Co-operation,  with  its  officials; 
and 

11.  A  much-enlarged  Ministry  of  Agriculture  at  the 
head  of  all,  with  its  officials. 

Under  the  Labour  Party's  policy  there  is  to  be  a 
County  Agricultural  Committee  set  up  in  eveiy  county; 
the  members  of  which  (like  the  memoers  of  the  Liberal 
County  Agricultural  Committee)  are  to  be  paid  their 
expenses,  and  for  the  time  given  in  the  service  of  the 
Committee.  We  are  not  told  of  how  many  members  the 
Committee  is  to  consist,  but,  as  in  the  Liberal  scheme, 
it  will  probably  be  as  large  as  an  ordinary  County  Council, 
i.e.  contain  from  70  to  loo  members.  If  we  multiply 
either  of  these  totafe  by  the  number  Of  counties  in  Ermland 
and  Wales,  we  shall  get  an  idea  of  the  number  of  officials 
working  on  these  various  bodies.  Further,  the  Labour 
County  Agricultural  Committee  will  in  each  case  consist, 
not  of  direct  representatives  of  the  farmers  smd  workers, 
but  partly  of  representatives  chosen  by  organizations; 
these  being  dominated  by  the  remainder  of  the  members, 
who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  ! 
In  this  way  Socicffism  from  the  top  will  be  practised  and 
enforced  on  the  farming  community.  There  is  also  to 
be  a  London  Commission  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  and  this  will  have  to  assist  it :  {a)  a 
Finance  Commissioner;  (6)  a  Methods  of  Cultivation 
Conunissioner ;  (c)  a  Transport  Commissioner ;  [d]  a  Power 
Commissioner;  {e)  a  Marketing  and  Distribution  Com¬ 
missioner;  and  (/)  a  Labour  Commissioner.  Moreover, 
the  County  Agricultural  Committee  will  also  have 
associated  with  it  {a)  a  Letting  Subcommittee;  {h)  an 
Equipment  Subcommittee ;  (c)  a  Proper  Use  of  Land  Sub¬ 
committee;  {d)  a  Collection  of  Rents  Subcommittee; 
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{e)  an  Education  Subcommittee;  (/)  a  Livestock  Sub¬ 
committee  ;  (g)  a  Fertilizers  Subcommittee ;  (A)  a  Feeding 
Stuffs  Subcommittee;  (t)  a  Transport  Subcommittee; 
and  (y)  a  Marketing  Subcommittee. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  under  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  policies,  i^idiatever  else  thore  would  be,  there 
would  certauily  be  a  huge  horde  of  officials  in  every 
county  throughout  the  land,  coupled  with  control  from 
London.  Agriculturists  may  be  excused  if  they  prefer  to 
remain  under  the  existing  system.  We  have  had  some 
experience  of  bureaucrats  trying  to  farm  land  since  the 
war;  and  we  know  from  their  official  reports  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  lost  in  the 
process.  This  money  has  to  be  made  good  by  the  tax¬ 
payers.  It  is  worth  while  considering  what  t^t  means. 
Taxpayers  are  the  general  community.  Taxation  is 
imposed  partly  by  Income  Tax,  etc.,  and  partly  by  taxes 
on  such  ^ings  as  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  beer,  spirits,  wines, 
coffee,  cocoa,  sultanas,  raisins,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
most  of  which  enter  into  the  domestic  consumption  of 
every  household  in  the  land.  When  we  are  told  that  the 
taxpayers  have  to  make  up  losses,  whether  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  or  in  anything  else,  we  should  realize  that 
taxation  on  such  commodities  as  those  alluded  to  is 
increased  because  of  such  losses. '  It  is,  therefore,  vitally 
important  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  should  allow 
either  Liberal  or  Labour  politicians  to  work  their  own 
sweet  wdll  in  foisting  new,  fantastic,  expensive,  and 
impracticable  schemes  on  the  country,  or  whether  we 
should  tell  them  we  prefer  to  be  without  both  them  and 
their  nostrums. 

Denmark  is  constantly  cited  by  Mr.  Llo}^  George  as 
being  a  coimtry  to  copy;  but,  in  Denmark,  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  occupiers  arvu  their  land,  and  it  is  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  proposals  that  the  English  farmers 
and  smallholders  shall  not  own  any  land  at 

Tire  Labour  Party,  too,  constantly  refer  to  the  success 
of  small  cultivators  upon  the  Continent;  but  they,  too, 
forget  that  that  success  is  due,  to  a  large  extmit,  to 
occupying-ownerships.  Whether  we  go  to  Denmark, 
Rolled,  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  or  Italy  we  find  that 
cultivating-owners  exist  on  an  enormous  and  increasing 
scale.  I  .i  >i'i  f 
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Then,  too,  we  are  urged  to  adopt  co-operation  so 
common  abroad.  Here  again  it  is  because  occupying- 
ownership  is  the  system  that  co-operation  is  successful. 
Without  such  ownership  there  would  be  very  little  co¬ 
operation  in  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany,  and  elsewhere 
to-day.  These  facts  are  quite  well  known  to  students  of 
toe  rural  problem,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  known 
to  Liberal  and  Labour  politicians. 

Referring  to  Denmark  again,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
asked  whether  Free  Trade  England  is  to  fail  when  Free 
Trade  Holland  and  Denmark  succeed.  This  be^  toe 
question,  for  neither  Holland  nor  Denmark  is  Free  Trade. 
Denmark  taxes  364  classes  of  goods,  including  certain 
foodstuffs,  whilst  Holland  taxes  150,  including  fodder  and 
many  household  articles  of  consumption. 

^me  of  toe  Liberal  speakers  have  recently  said  that 
rents  have  doubled  during  toe  past  hundred  years  in  this 
country,  and  this  remark  is  made  solely  as  a  further 
means  of  having  a  fling  at  toe  landowners;  but,  in  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  own  book  published  in  1926,  he  himself 
declares  that  rents  in  1913-14  were  practically  the  same 
as  a  hundred  years  earlier.  He  cannot  have  it  both 
wa}^. 

On  toe  subject  of  hours  of  labour,  particularly  as 
regards  the  forty-eight  hour  week,  toe  Liberals  shirk  a 
decision,  which  is  perhaps  natural.  Everybody  knows, 
however,  that  to  fix  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  an  industry 
which  (unlike  urban  trade)  is  subject  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  where  livestock  have  to  fed  and  doctored,  is 
not  a  common-sense  system ;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the 
book  alluded  to  contrives  to  give  toe  impression  that  he 
is  both  for  and  against  the  forty-hour  week.  That  is  not 
a  straightforward  attitude. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  too,  says  that  his  policy  would 
make  for  toe  establishment  of  rural  industries,  which  he 
strongly  favours.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  during  his 
Premieiship  a  Department  of  Rural  Industries  was 
started  at  toe  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  was  highly 
successful,  but  that  he  closed  it  down  before  he  left 
office.  Yet  he  now  talks  about  reviving  rural  industries  1 

Finally,  he  gives  a  number  of  instances  of  what  he 
calls  toe  success  of  small  men.  I  have  examined  these. 
In  toe  first  case  he  mentions  toe  man  was  a  gardener, 
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who,  after  getting  on  a  bit,  bought  his  farm.  In  the 
second,  a  Dane  who  farmed  in  England  is  cited ;  and  this 
man  puts  his  success  down  to  “  education  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,”  not  a  word  being  said  by  him  about  the 
new  proposal  of  cultivating  farms  under  the  State!  In  a 
fiiird  case,  another  Dane  who  farmed  in  England  bought 
his  farm.  That  settled  the  question  of  tenure  for  him ! 
And  so  on  in  other  cases.  ‘ 

Mr.  MacDonald,  in  defending  the  Labour  ^licy  against 
officialdom,  says  that  under  a  system  of  public  ownership 
of  land  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to  minimize 
bureaucratic  tendencies,  and  to  extend  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  those  who  seek  to  find  their  life’s  work  in  the 
development  of  agriculture.  On  the  former  point  we 
need  only  say  that  the  mere  statement  on  a  previous  page 
of  the  officid  bodies  to  be  created  under  hus  policy  is  a 
disproof  of  his  endeavour  to  "minimize  bureaucratic 
tendencies,”  whilst  as  to  the  "co-operative  efforts,”  it  is 
not  quite  clear  what  he  means,  if  he  means  that  by 
co-operation  in  farming  greater  success  could  be  achieved 
than  by  the  present  race  of  farmers,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  existing  co-operative  societies,  owning  scores  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  have  now  given  up  the  job 
of  farming  as  a  hopeless  proposition.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  such  societies 
(unlike  farmers)  have  at  their  disposal  scores  of  thousands 
of  retail  shops  for  the  disposal  of  the  co-operatively 
produced  agricultural  commodities.  With  all  these 
facilities  the  co-operative  societies  and  the  industrial 
provident  societies  have  failed  disastrously. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  if  the  Liberal  policy  or  the 
Labour  policy  were  adopted,  those  who  cultivate  land 
in  this  country — ^whether  farmers,  smallholders,  market 
gardeners,  or  allotment  holders — ^would  be  placed  in 
shackles  and  thraldom  throughout  their  lives.  The 
nation  was  mainly  built  up  by  a  stalwart  race  of  peasant 
proprietors  and  yeoman  farmers,  whilst  the  freedom  we 
to-day  enjoy  is  due  larcely  and  chiefly  to  their  efforts. 
We  are  asked  to  upset  ail  tMs  and  to  adopt  the  expensive 
and  very  foolish  proposals  criticized  in  this  article.  It 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  more  coimtry  people 
know  of  such  policies,  the  less  they  will  have  to  do  with 
them,  and  in  that  hope  we  may  find  some  comfort. 
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“■  London  Traffic 

By  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Sykes, 
G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

(Diruior,  London  Undtrground  EUctric  Railways) 

The  traffic  of  London  is  not  a  concern  alone  of  its 
user  and  operator.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  even  by  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  have 
never  met  its  present  problems,  is  of  value.  Transport 
is  the  foundation  of  all  commerce,  of  all  social  well¬ 
being,  indeed ;  of  all  development  of  thought. 

Religion,  crime,  and  travel  have  been  the  leading 
causes  of  discussion  since  civilization  began,  and  of  these 
the  last  is  not  only  the  subject,  but  the  means  by  which 
interchange  of  opinion  and  knowledge  becomes  possible. 
Without  the  civilizing,  or  paganizing,  effects  of  transport 
there  would  have  been  httle  history  for  Mr.  Wells  to 
"outline,**  and  still  less  deduction  of  prehistoric  facts. 

The  debt  is  not  one-sided.  In  the  opening  lines  of  his 
most  renowned  work,  the  father  of  English  poetry  writes : 

j  When  April  with  his  showers  sweet 

The  drought  of  March  has  pierced  to  the  root, 

And  bathed  every  vein  in  such  liquor, 

Of  which  virtue  engendered  is  the  flower : 

Then  long  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 

words  which,  with  all  our  modem  resources,  remain 
a  model  for  transport  publicity.  Is  it  unreasonable  to 
suggest  that  the  host  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  watching  the 
effects  of  April's  showers  on  his  weekly  returns,  sought 
to  advertise  the  joys  of  springtime  travel  ? 

Let  us,  however,  turn  from  travel,  with  its  store  of 
romance,  to  London  traffic.  Anno  Domini  1927.  It  is 
strange,  in  considering  London  communications,  that, 
without  great  imagination,  it  is  almost  easier  to  con¬ 
template  the  conditions  of  the  distant  future  than  those 
of  the  recent  past  or  the  solution  of  present  troubles. 

When  we  remember  the  constantly  accelerated  rate 
at  which  non-physical  communications  are  advancing, 
we  can  picture  a  future  state  in  which  physical  communi¬ 
cation  almost  ceases;  telephones  in  whuch  earnest  dis¬ 
cussions  are  not  liable  to  arbitrary  interruption,  and  tele¬ 
vision  giving,  not  the  picture  of  spotted  pugilists  in  a 
spotted  ring,  but  views — as  instantaneous  as  the  trans- 
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mission  of  sound — of  persons,  documents,  and  the  like, 
with  whom,  or  by  means  of  which,  we  transact  our  daily 
affairs.  When  we  have  these  and  can  discern  and  discuss 
across  space,  as  we  now  do  only  after  bodily  movement, 
then  one  may  imagine  transport  employ^  merely  to 
take  us  to  golf  or  other  such  voluntary  physical  exertions. 
That,  a  condition  of  a  still  perhaps  distant  future,  is  more 
understandable  than  the  near  past. 

To  us  it  is  now  an  extraordinary  conundrum  how  our 
elder  brothers  of  the  'nineties  contrived  to  carry  on  their 
dty  avocations.  The  fact  remains  that  they  did,  and, 
paradoxically,  in  our  efforts  to  progress  in  transport  we 
have  produced  a  congestion  which  threatens  to  throw 
us  back  to  where  they  stood,  or  rather  walked. 

It  is  generally  agreed  t^t  the  ideal  to  attain  is  the 
maximum,  most  silent,  safest,  and  most  rapid  flow  of 
commimication :  a  modem  ided,  for  speed  over  land  was 
much  the  same  imder  George  IV  as  it  was  in  the  world 
of  Solomon.  What  is  true  of  national  and  international 
communications  is  tme  also  of  London's  transport. 
It  is  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  owe  development. 
The  history  of  this  change  in  London  movement  is  one 
of  successive  pioneer  efforts,  rewarded  generally  by  an 
initial  failure,  but  leading  eventually  to  a  technical  success 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  is  almost  too  effective. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Londoners  had  three  means  of 
transport :  the  privo£dy-owned — ^that  is  the  cob,  the 
barouche,  and  the  gig;  the  hired — ^the  hackney  carriage, 
involving  payment  of  any  fare  demanded,  or  a  heated 
settlement ;  and,  finally,  the  vehicle  of  the  great  majority — 
the  human  leg.  Merchant  princes  lived  in  the  city  or 
within  easy  horse-distance.  The  less  well-to-do  waited. 
Greater  London  was  a  physical  impossibility.  Then,  in 
1829,  came  the  foundation-stone  of  the  whole  business — 
George  Shillibeer's  three-horse  bus  running  between 
Marylebone  Road  and  the  Bank  at  a  fare  of  is.  It  was 
soon  threatened  by  mechanical  power  inspired  by  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester-London  railway,  for  in  1833 
Hancock’s  steam  bus  was  put  on  the  same  service  at  h^ 
the  fare.  This  had,  of  course,  a  low  mechanical  ef&cimicy, 
but  its  greatest  handicap  was  highway  restrictions, 
including  the  red  flag ;  in  this  respect,  at  any  rate,  not  an 
emblem  of  progress.  It  failed,  but  in  its  short  existence  it 
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iorced  the  re-design  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  which  were 
made  smaller  and  more  handily  operative. 

-  >  The  next  twenty  years,  however,  saw  only  quantita¬ 
tive  progress.  Then,  in  1851,  the  first  double-deck 
vehicle,  the  “  Knife-board, “  was  introduced.  Five  years 
later  a  French  undertaking,  the  parent  by  some  three 
years  of  the  London  General  Onmibus  Company,  pur¬ 
chased  600  of  the  buses  then  running,  reduced  and  in 
some  degree  standardized  fares,  and  improved  the 
vehicle  by  means  of  a  public  competition.  In  1861 
London’s  first  trams  were  laid  down,  only  to  be  taken 
up  again  at  the  command  of  the  old  vestries,  and  railed 
transport  went  imderground  between  Bishop’s  Road  and 
Farringdon  Street,  and  from  Kensington  High  Street  to 
Westminster.  In  these  services  the  popular  conception 
of  the  lower  rerions  was  emphasized,  as  many  of  us  can 
remember,  with  a  thickly  sulphurous  atmosphere. 

•  A  few  years  passed  and,  in  1870,  the  first  of  the  per¬ 
manent  trahaways  (then,  of  course,  horse-drawn)  was 
opened  between  Clapham  Road  and  Upper  Kennington 
Lane.  Except  for  the  extension  of  existing  means  of 
transport,  the  'seventies  were  barren,  ahd  the  'eighties 
gave  us  only  the  present-day  staircase  to  the  bus-top, 
and  the  caUe  and  steam  trams.  Between  1890  and  1900, 
however,  was  placed  the  very  corner-stone  of  progress. 
It  began  with  the  first  electric  tube  railway — ^the  City 
and  &uth  London,  with  a  three-mile  route  length — and 
ended  with  the  “Locomotives  on  Highways  Act,”  to 
which  we  owe  all  the  benefits  and  difficulties  of  our 
present  transport  system. 

Almost  immediately  came  a  succession  of  mechanical 
vehicles — steam,  electric,  and  petrol — all,  however,  of 
brief  memory.  Neverthdess,  the  possiblities  of  this  new 
competition  urged  railway  and  tramway  operators  to 
advance.  In  1900  the  C^tral  London  Railway  started 
the  era  of  development  to  our  present  fifty-five  miles  of 
modem  tube  railways,  and  the  following  year  London's 
first  electric  trams — ^the  services  linking  Hammersmith, 
Kew,  Shepherd’s  Bush,  and  Acton — ^were  iititiated. 

Experiment  with  motor-buses  continued.  The  London 
Genersd  Omnibus  Company  alone  built  and  tried  thirty- 
one  experimental  types  before  1910,  when  they  produced 
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the  standard  "B”  type,  now  an  honoured  veteran  of  the 
war.  A  year  later  the  surviving  pair  of  a  one-time  stable 
of  18,000  sterling  friends  of  both  war  and  ^  peace  service 
made  their  last  public  journey  in  London. 

So,  with  the  electnhcation  of  suburban  railways,  we 
bad  in  principle  the  traffic  system  of  petrol  bus,  dectric 
train,  tram  and  underground  service  that  we  have  to-day 
in  Greater  London — a  service  which,  when  war  broke  out 
in  1914,  was  generally  adequate  to  the  nee^  of  the  public, 
and  r^idly  extending  the  area  and  capital  wealth  of  the 
first  city  of  the  Empire,  while  as  yet  pi^udng  few  of  the 
disadvantages  of  its  revolutionary  changes. 

These  came  after  the  war.  Throu^out  that  four- 
year  period,  little  thought  and  little  or  no  constructive 
effort  could  be  given  to  the  future  of  London’s  transport. 
During  the  war  the  population  of  the  capital  was  prac¬ 
tically  stationary  at  7,350,000.  But  the  traffic  handling 
of  the  normal  increase,  wffich  began  again  in  1919,  was 
complicated  by  housing  shortage  and  resultant  conges¬ 
tion  .  Of  still  greater  effect  were  tiie  psychological  changes. 
Women  were  emancipated  and  they  travelled;  children 
were  in  large  degree  emancipated  and  they  travelled. 
Men,  women,  and,  children  developed  a  restlessness 
which  in  all  classes  has  expressed  itself  in  travelling. 
The  home  had  become  the  G.H.Q.  of  our  existence,  and 
not  its  arena.  An  annual  average  of  300  journeys  a  head 
in  1913  has  risen  to  500.  Whether  this  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  the  fact  remains  that,  with  the  costs  of  providing 
transport  services  raised  in  every  direction,  wi^out  this 
increased  market  for  transport  facilities  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  travel  could  only  be  carried  out  at  fares  which  would 
certainly  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

To  develop  that  thought  a  little  farther,  there 
is  an  automatic  check  on  the  rapacity  of  transport 
undertakings.  The  travelling  public  ultimately  fix  the 
fares.  A  fare  scale  set  too  high  confines  the  other  factor 
upon  which  the  returns  on  transport  are  based — quantity. 
But  if,  having  found  the  combination  of  fare  and  quantity 
which  gives  the  greatest  possible  revenue,  you  then  find 
that  the  revenue  does  not  meet  costs  and  give  a  return 
on  the  capital  empbyed,  it  is  not  the  operator  alone  who 
suffers.  It  is  the  public  who  jeopardize  tiie  raising  of 
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further  capital  necessary  for  maintaining  and  developing 
their  services. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  traffic  problem  itself. 
The  post-war  deficiencies  in  service  were  met  by  the 
provision  of  more  surface  vehicles  and  vehicles  of  greater 
capacity  and  performance — ^the  omnibus  seat  mileage  of 
3,700  milhon  in  1913  was  raised  to  9,450  miUion  in  1926— 
and  by  the  extension  and  improvement  of  tube  facilities. 
So  that  to-day  we  have  from  the  imderground  group  of 
companies  alone,  surface  and  subway,  over  1,000  miles  of 
route  canying  scrnie  1,850  milhons  of  passengers  a  year. 

Two  deficiencies,  however,  are  prominent.  In  certain 
locaUties,  notably,  of  course,  the  central  area  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  docks,  there  is  surface  congestion  almost 
beyond  handling.  Mechanical  transport  with  its  shorter 
length,  increased  load  capacity,  and  greater  speed  was 
introduced  to  accelerate  traf&c.  It  did  so ;  but  by  its  very 
success  it  is  failing.  Traffic  blocks  traffic,  and  as  conges¬ 
tion  increases  spe^  diminishes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  outlying  districts,  such  as  the  N.E.  and  S.E.,  where 
the  development  of  imderground  communication  to  the 
City  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  density  and 
the  outward  spread  of  population,  there  is  a  paucity  of 
facilities. 

Both  these  troubles  arise  from  hard,  economic  facts. 
The  solution  of  transport  deficiencies  by  motor-bus  was 
both  the  easier  to  carry  out  and  the  more  promising  in 
its  economic  results.  No  great  capital  is  required  to 
put  a  bus  on  the  road,  no  great  tedmical  experience  to 
keep  it  there.  Moreover,  experience  gives  ground  for 
anticipating  that  it  can  win  on  the  coconuts  enough  to 
make  it  remunerative,  if  not  to  recoup  itself,  on  the  neces¬ 
sary  but  unremunerative  swings  of  London’s  traffic 
fair. 

Development  of  tube  services  was  not  neglected. 
They  give  a  speed  of  eighteen  miles  an  hour  in  comparison 
with  tiie  91  m.p.h.  on  the  surface  in  normal  areas,  and 
7’ 2  in  congested  districts,  or,  to  put  it  in  concrete  form, 
they  reduce  a  two-hour  journey  between  Edgware  and 
Morden  to  one  hour.  But  they  presented  and  present 
far  more  difficult  economic  problems.  Railways  require 
a  higher  degree  of  technical  taiowledge  than  bus  operation 
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g  and  a  great  outlay  of  capital  on  both  operative  and  power 

p^t — capital  wWch,  once  expended,  is  largely  immobile, 
f.  Die  unsuccessful  tram  or  tube  cannot  be  picked  up  and 

e  transported  to  a  more  promising  theatre ;  and  experience 

r  and  enhanced  costs  give  no  great  encouragement  to  such 

f  outlay  in  London. 

So  it  arises  that  the  bus  creates  congestion  by  its 
^  development ;  congestion  which  is  a  vast  economic  waste 
f  both  actually  and  potentially  in  power  and  speed,  not 

f  only  for  the  operator  of  transport,  but  for  the  millions 

who  have  to  move  about  on  their  lawful  business  occasions. 
1  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  underground  railway  presents 

B  another  problem — inadequacy  of  service,  by  the  un- 

t  certainty  which  prevents  its  advance  coincidentally  with 

r  the  spread  of  its  utility. 

5  There  is  a  third  problem — ^the  tram.  Admittedly, 

j  there  is  quite  a  lot  about  the  tram  that  is  not  pleasant. 

In  fact,  if  one  had  to  turn  out  Press  copy  and  were  feeling 
i  ill  and  depressed,  the  blatant  vices  of  the  tram  as  we 

j  have  too  long  known  it — ^the  tram  of  a  year  or  two  ago 

;  which  still  h^  a  large  numerical  ascendancy — ^would  be 

I  a  congenial  subject.  It  offends  the  eye — a  pterodactyl 

f  among  vehicles.  Its  voice  is  metallic  and  unrhythmical. 

It  not  infrequently  also  offends  the  nostrils  and  leaves 
a  hard  impression  on  other  parts  of  the  anatomy.  Still, 
>  though  hidden,  its  virtues  exist.  When  I  hear  people 

i  metaphorically  wiping  the  tram  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 

)  I  wonder  whether  they  realize  they  are  abolishing  what 

)  is  the  main  trafl&c  carrier  of  nearly  every  provincial, 

r  foreim,  and  Imperial  city  in  the  world.  Further,  I 

)  wonder  if  they  realize  how  much  of  the  burden  of  road¬ 

making  and  road-keeping  the  tramways  carry.  I  do  not 
:  refer  here  to  municipal  tramway  undertal^gs,  where 

the  matter  is  one  of  book-keeping,  but  to  the  tramways 
owned  and  operated  by  public  companies.  They  have  had 
i  to  build  bridges,  to  drive  new  roads  and  to  widen  and  pave 

I  them  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  entire  surface, 

,  including  the  flagging  of  footpaths.  And  always  they 

I  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  roadway  maintenance.  In  the 

t  last  eight  years  the  privately-owned  London  trams  have 

i  spent  i|  inillion  pounds  on  road  and  track  maintenance, 

i  including  reconstruction  and  renewals,  of  which  sum 
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certainly  more  than  one  million  was  occasion^  by  wear 
and'damage  from  vehicles  other  than  txamcars.  r> 

Again,  to' this  most  be  added  interest’ charges  on  the 
cost  of  provid^  roads,  equivalent  to  an  annual  charge, 
^te  impendent  of  track  costs,  of  some  £140,000. 
These  charges  represent  a  sum  of  about  £490  per  tram  per 
year  compared  with  the  motor-buses'  annual  licence  of 
£84  up  to  December  31, 1926,  and  now  of  £108  per  annum.  » 
Abolish  the  tram,  and  you  must  find  a  new  source  of 
re'vdiue  to  meet  costs  which  are  at  present  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  use  made  by  those  who  now  pay  them. 
That,  however  unpleasant,  might  be  done.  What  I 
suggest  one  could  not  do — at  all  events  for  some  time— - 
is  to  replace  by  other  surface  means  the  capacity  of  the 
tram  for  doing  the  job  when  it  is  most  necessary  for  the 
job  to  be  done.  ' 

Tramways  with  their  great  capacity  per  vehicle,  are, 
in  the  present  state  of  vehicular  development,  indispens¬ 
able  for  the  movement  of  morning  and  evening  loads 
along  the  main  arteries.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  un- 
cont^ted  figures  given  before  the  London  Traffic  Com¬ 
mittee's  public  inquiry :  12,000  passengers  an  hour  travel, 
by  bus  or  tram,  from  Finsbury  Park  in  the  peak  hours. 
Tram  and  bus  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  each  carrying 
6,000  passengers  an  hour.  Yet  125  buses  occupy  the 
road  and  only  eighty-five  trams. 

And  to  those  who  point  to  the  tram  as  an  obstruction 
to  other  traffic,  I  would  remark  that,  while  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  inflexible,  and  during  loading  and  unloading 
away  from  the  pavement  is  a  serious  general  traffic 
hanfficap,  yet  its  predestined  grooves  keep  it  in  exactly 
that  position  on  ^  road  where  it  blocks  less  space  in 
proportion  to  its  carrying  capacity  than  any  free-running 
vehicle.  Further,  the  average  annual  speed  of  the  London 
trams  (9*6  miles  per  hour)  is,  in  fact,  above  that  of  the 
petrol  bus. 

Unless  and  until,  then,  we  have  something  which  will 
do  the  work  they  do,  the  solution  of  the  tram  problem 
is  to  endeavour  to  mend,  not  to  end.  They  do  essential 
work ;  but  as  things  are,  they  do  not  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  given  the  chance,  they  can  undoubtedly  reduce 
many  of  those  factors  which  tend  against  public  popularity. 
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That  they  are  belatedly,  but  none  the  less  thoroughly, 
endeavouring  to  do,  and  the  new  luxury  tram,  the  first 
step  towards  this  progress,  is  a  cousin  very  far  removed 
from  the  tram  we  have  learnt  to  picture.  As  I  have 
said,  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  trams,  and,  generally  speaking, 

I  certainly  do  not  think  that  new  tracks  should  be  laid 
down ;  but  to  declare  that  they  must  be  scrapped  is  al>- 
surd.  That  they  may  gradually  disappear  and  be 
replaced  by  other  me^o^  may  be  true,  but,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  they  must  certainly  be  given  a 
farther  economic  chance. 

We  come  back  to  the  problems  of  congestion  and  of 
deficiency  of  service.  How  can  we  increase  the  present 
capacity  for  travel  in  the  crowded  areas  ?  This  is  not, 
unfortunately,  one  of  those  problems,  like  the  answering 
of  letters,  which  are  solved  by  the  unaided  passage  of 
time.  The  pint  pot  holds  a  pint  and  no  more.  When 
you  have  more  good  liquor  to  be  held,  you  must  either 
get  a  bigger  or  an  additional  pot. 

We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  only  the  public 
vehicle  crowded  with  passengers  that  nses  the  City 
highways'.  London  has  over  8,000  taxis,  of  which  the 

g eater  proportion  circulate  in  the  more  congested  areas. 

has  an  unrecorded  number,  probably  at  least  150,000, 
of  privately-owned  motor  v^cles;  a  niunber  which 
grows,  and  will  continue  to  grow,  yearly  to  prodigious 
proportions  with  the  spread  of  cheap  and  reliable  pro¬ 
duction.  It  has  an  unsown  but  inconvenient  quantity 
of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  mostly  commercial.  All  these 
move  about  the  streets  at  diverse  speeds  and  at  cross 
purposes.  Here  it  is  significant  to  note  that  London's 
fatsd  traffic  accident  record  (1925)  of  eleven  persons  killed 
per  100,000  population  (which  inddentidly  compares 
favourably  with  the  eighteen  of  New  York  and  the 
twenty-four  of  Chicago)  is  in  very  large  degree  the 
responsibility  of  non-public  vehicles;  for  of  this  figure 
of  eleven,  trams  and  buses  together  account  for  only 
2*25  and  other  street  vehicles  for  875. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  we  have  to  plan  in  the 
future.  In  i860  the  urban  passenger  movement  in 
London,  W  purely  local  means  of  transport,  was  forty 
million.  By  1900  it  had  risen  to  over  800  milhon  and 
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ten  years  later  this  figure  was  doubled  with  nearly 
1, 600  million  passengers.  Fifteen  years  pass,  and,  in 
1925,  this  traffic  is  again  doubled.  That  rate  of  increase 
will  not  necessarily  be  maintained.  The  area  of  a 
community’s  occupation  is  limits  by  the  speed  of  her 
fastest  means  of  communication,  that  is  to  say,  it  extends 
to  some  forty-five  minutes'  travel  from  the  centre. 

Thus  a  community  which  walks  has  a  civic  radius  of 
some  2  J  miles  or  an  area  of  fourteen  square  miles ;  horse- 
drawn,  it  has  a  radius  of  4^  miles  and  an  area  of  twenty- 
eight  square  miles;  petrol-driven,  a  7I  mile  radius  and 
a  forty-eight  square  mile  area ;  and,  as  far  as  we  see  at 
the  moment,  if  using  express  electric  trains,  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  and  an  area  of  ninety-five  square  miles.  Yet 
while  there  may  be  a  limit  to  growth  of  area,  density 
within  that  area  wiU  increase,  and  so,  though  at  a  lessening 
rate,  we  have  to  cater  for  an  ever-growing  population 
and  volume  of  traffic.  We  have  to  evolve  plans  to  meet, 
not  the  present  demand  for  movement,  but  that  of  1937 
and  1947.  And  not  merely  passenger  movement  at  that : 
transport  of  commodities  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  cost,  and  delays  in  their  transport  mean  increased 
cost,  lesser  demand  and  lesser  production. 

,  In  addition,  the  direction  of  movement  is  not  stabi¬ 
lized.  While  the  City’s  business  is  always  expanding,  the 
City’s  holding  capacity  approaches  saturation.  So  Tem¬ 
ple  Bar  moves  ever  westward  between  the  river  and  the 
parks.  The  City  in  its  commercial  sense  has  already 
spread  past  Victoria.  Where  will  its  boundary  be  in 
twenty  years  ?  None  can  tell ;  but  this  we  can  say :  while 
this  spread  will  not  solve  the  present  problem  of  entry 
to  what  is  broadly  the  Administrative  City  of  London, 
new  problems  of  entry  into  the  extended  commercial  City 
and  of  great  increase  of  business  travel  within  it  will  arise. 

These  factors  mitigate  the  usefulness  of  many  schemes 
that  have  a  present  value.  We  can,  for  instance,  to  some 
extent,  direct  the  courses  of  traffic  :  with  one-way  traffic 
streets,  with  roundabouts,  with  scheduled  routes  for 
slow-moving  traffic,  and  the  like.  Excellent  palliatives 
these,  but  limited  in  their  scope  to  mere  tinkering,  and 
doing  almost  nothing  to  meet  the  future  conditions  which, 
year  by  year,  must  inevitably  become  increasingly  bad. 
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There  is  another  and  much  more  important  group  of 
reforms  which  might  be  undertaken.  We  might  forbid 
the  congested  areas  and  streets  to  horse-drawn  traf&c, 
a  very  serious  step  to  take,  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  latour  and  of  the  employer  who  for  a  certain  limited 
sphere  of  goods  delivery  is  tending  back  to  the  horse- 
^wn  vehicle. 

Similarly,  we  might  have  to  prohibit  the  entry  of 
private  motor  cars  into  the  congested  areas,  a  valuable 
expedient  where  one  private  car  occupies  half  the  road 
space  of  a  public  vehicle  but  carries  only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  passengers.  But  this  would  be  a  remedy 
involving  real  hardship  and  restraint  on  the  conduct  of 
the  City’s  affairs,  and  would  not  effect  a  permanent 
cure. 

We  can  widen  thoroughfares  and  pare  off  the  comers 
of  pavements,  eliminate  the  City’s  lanes  and  add  to  its 
trunk  routes.  We  can  re-situate  the  springs  from  which 
spates  of  traffic  are  disgorged,  such  as  railway  termini 
or  Covent  Garden,  though  here  we  are  trammelled,  and 
rightly  so,  by  the  necessity  of  considering  the  amenities 
and  present  open  spaces  of  alternative  sites  such  as  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  We  can — ^indeed,  we  must — ^improve 
cross-  or  sub-river  facilities.  We  might  even  induce  or 
compel  traffic  to  use  these  new  facilities.  But  helpful  and 
necessary  as  such  schemes  are,  apart  altogether  from  the 
great  cost,  suggested  by  the  £27^  million  bridge  scheme, 
even  they  could  not  continue  to  meet  future  needs. 

We  can  go  on  improving  the  surface  vehicle.  The 
bus  of  the  future  will  ^rhaps  transport  100  passengers — 
double  the  capacity  of  present  vehicles.  But  that  is 
dealing  only  with  one  of  the  instruments  that  create 
congestion;  and  in  any  case  there  is  a  limit  set  by  the 
size  of  thoroughfares  and  the  angle  of  comers  to  the 
capacity  of  vehicles.  Although  we  have  made  an 
advance  which  allows  no  further  radical  changes,  we  can 
go  on  improving  the  arrangements  for  transhipment  of 
passengers.  We  can  make  an  extended  substitution  of 
escalators  for  lifts — ^the  practical  method  of  securing 
the  ideal  of  synchronizing  lift  and  train — and  perhaps 
separate  exits  and  entrances  for  lengthy  surface  vehicles. 
But  these  expedients  are  not  going  to  cure  our  trouble. 
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Again,  we  could  go  into  the  air.  I  am  not  attempting 
to  crowd  imagination,  already  stressed  by  aerial  pr^hecy, 
with  a  sugg^tion  of  aircraft  for  urban  communication, 
but  to  consider  the  overhead  railway  or  roadway.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  by  the  provision  of  viaducts  at  certain  crucial 
points  we  could  alleviate  present  troubles.  That  again 
has  a  limited  scope;  and,  again,  it  does  not  lend  itself 
to  expansion  side  by  side  with  the  expansion  of  the  need. 
And  those  of  us  who  know  the  overhead  railway  of  New 
York  will  not  turn  readily  to  that  as  a  solution. 

We  have  Father  Thames,  over  which,  at  the  first 
point  above  river  mouth  where  geolodcal  conditions 
made  liver-crossing  practicable,  those  who  went  before 
us  set  their  bridge.  The  bridge,  although  a  barrier  to 
sea-going  traflBc,  established  London  as  the  distributing, 
commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  above  the  pool  of  London,  the  Thames  is  an 
obstacle  and  only  in  slight  degree  an  aid  to  communica¬ 
tion.  The  Islanders  of  Fleet  Street,  the  Drakes  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  Vikings  of  Throgmorton  Street  might 
well  exercise  there  the  most  gracious  form  of  movement, 
the  sailing  boat.  But  it  cannot  contribute  to  London’s 
day-l^-day  passenger  needs.  It  touches  no  nodal  points : 
it  is  a  creature  of  ebb  and  flow  of  tideway  which  makes 
rapid  or  regular  passenger  service  totally  uneconomic. 

Turning  to  reforms  of  detail,  we  could  mitigate 
congestion  and  reduce  a  number  of  street  accidents 
by  dragooning  the  pedestrian,  as  is  done  at  the  legalized 
street  crossings  of  the  capital  city  of  the  Land  of  Liberty. 
But,  frankly,  I  think  we  have  already  too  many  restrictions 
on  the  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  we  might  at  least 
be  allowed  to  remain  masters  of  our  own  destinies  in 
crossing  the  road. 

Then  we  can  mitigate  a  source  of  delay  by  aiding 
drivers  with  sign  and  road  directions  and  by  a  clearer 
and  more  uniform  system  of  house  numbering  in  our 
tortuous  and  often  hidden  street  layout.  Or,  again,  it 
would  relieve  congestion  to  spread  traffic,  if  we  could  do 
so  without  endangering  the  nervous  system’s  daily  period 
of  rest  from  noise  and  vibration,  by  diverting  some  of 
the  daytime  traffic  to  night,  or  by  spreading  the  times 
of  its  daily  use.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  London’s 
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workers  all  travelling  to  and  from  their  woric  between  the 
hours  of  8  and  lo  a.m.  and  of  5  and  7  p.m.,  the  hours  of 
business  could  with  advantage  be  rearranged,  by 
industries,  to  rive  longer  peri<^  in  which  the  same 
quantity  of  peaJK  traffic  could  be  carried.  But  all  traffic 
has  its  individual  reasons  for  the  hour  at  which  it 
travels,  and  these  reasons  cannot  easily  be  altered  either 
by  legi^tion  or  persuasion. 

There  remains  only  the  possibility  of  going  below 
ground.  There,  in  deep-set  tubes,  are  speed  in  the 
handling  of  large  numbers  and  expansion  to  meet  growing 
needs.  This  also  has  its  difficulty.  If  I  may  distort 
Shakespeare : 

I  can  commit  spirits  to  the  vasty  deep. 

But  will  they  go  when  I  call  to  them  ? 

Occasionally  I  take  a  walk  through  those  sepulchral 
underground  passages  sunk  by  Ic^  authorities  at 
dangerous  crossings.  And  as  my  footsteps  echo  through 
the  empty  and  erstwhile  somewhat  smelly  passages,  I 
try  to  estimate  the  capital  and  maintenance  costs  of  that 
short  walk.  The  result  is  gratifying  to  the  sense  of 
importance ;  but  less  pleasing  to  those  who  bear  the  cost. 
So  it  is  with  the  tubes.  WUl  the  travelling  public,  and 
in  particular  that  section  which  can  most  advantageously 
use  imderground  service,  go  below  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  free  surface  traffic  for  its  more  economic  use  ? 

We  like  to  think  we  are  descended  from  the  axolotl 
and  not  the  earth-worm,  and  we  have  a  personal  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  surface.  Possibly  the  fate  of  the  under- 
groimd  dweller,  threatened  in  “  The  Time  Machine," 
has  encouraged  our  liking  for  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
of  travel  above  ground.  Further,  in  degree  varying 
with  every  individual,  the  superior  advantages  of  sulv 
terranean  travel  (spe^,  comfort,  convenience  and  the 
like)  have  to  be  made  considerable  before  they  attract 
to  the  lower  regions.  So  it  will  be  that,  unle^  special 
arrangement  is  made,  the  surface  will  always  claim  the 
utmost  traffic  that  can  be  squeezed  on  to  it.  Only  the 
overflow  will  sink  below  ground.  Two  results  follow  : — 
First,  the  surface  is  never  economically  used  because  its 
congestion  is  permanent.  Second,  the  alternative  means 
of  transport,  the  tube,  will  invariably  lag  behind  the 
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needr  for  the  capital  costs  and  risks  involved  will  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  accretions  of  overflow  from  the 
surface,  from  time  to  time,  are  sufficient  in  bulk  to  justify 
them. 

If  I  am  right,  then,  that  growth  of  traffic  on  the 
surface  causes  congestion,  but  that  relieving  underground 
services  will  not,  under  existing  conditions,  be  provided 
in  time  or  in  sufficient  degree  to  prevent  further  surface 
congestion,  is  there  a  practical  alternative  to  present 
conffitions  to  which  we  could  work  with  more  economy 
of  effort  and  efficiency  in  result  ?  Only  that,  I  think, 
which  has  now  been  recommended  by  the  London  Traffic 
Advisory  Conmiittee.  Where  there  is  no  room  for  waste, 
co-ordination  of  efforts  must  take  the  place  of  competition 
of  interests.  This  is  not  a  London  problem  alone.  It  has 
occurred,  or  is  occurring,  in  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  London,'  of  them  all,  has  perhaps  done  least  to 
meet  it.  Elsewhere,  everywhere,  you  find  the  same 
tendency  away  from  competition  and  towards  co-ordina¬ 
tion.  Each  city  has  to  consider  the  problem  imder  the 
light  of  its  own  conditions  and  of  its  own  civic  tempera- 
ments«  and  in  practice  you  find  considerable  variations 
in  applying  the  principle.  You  have  public  enterprise 
allied  to  public  owner^p;  public  ownership  employing 
private  enterprise;  private  ownership  and  enterprise 
subject  to  public  control;  and  in  turn  we  find  public 
control  varying  from  broad  policy  to  a  meticulous  concern 
with  administrative  detail. 

Those  three — ownership,  management,  and  control- 
are,  however,  ^  the  keys  to  the  situation.  Obviously 
you  cannot  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  contestants,  and  a 
single  financial  interest  is  essential,  if  contest  is  to  be 
avoided.  Equally  necessary  is  a  common  management. 
The  problem,  in  essence,  is  to  balance  the  various  instru¬ 
ments  of  transport  to  meet  the  varying  conditions  of  trans¬ 
port  requirements.  You  cannot  do  this  as  you  can  meet 
the  grocery  requirements  of  the  public  by  establishing 
an  independent  grocery  store  in  every  district. 

Finally,  there  is  control.  If  you  limit  free  trade  in 
ownership  and  management,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an 
overriding  control  to  which  both  the  public  and  the 
operator  can  look  for  a  judicial  examination  of  their  claims. 
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So  we  come  to  common  financial  interest,  common 
management,  and  independent  control.  .  ^ 

It  is  desirable,  perhaps,  here  to  inject  one  word  on  the 
plea  sometimes  urged  for  the  municipalization  of  these 
functions.  With  >&e  widespread  basis  on  which  the 
credit  of  a  municipaUty  is  built,  capital  can,  no  doubt, 
be  obtained  on  better  terms  than  for  a  single  private 
undertaking,  but  a  knowledge  that  new  capital  can  be 
obtained  without  proof  of  remunerative  use  of  existing 
capital  is,  in  itself,  a  factor  that  makes  for  waste  and 
inefficiency.  Only  the  hard  necessity  of  satisfying  present 
and  potential  subscribers  can  call  out  those  sustained 
personal  efforts  to  improve  in  every  detail  of  adminis¬ 
tration  upon  which  complete  economy  and  efficiency 
must  depend.  In  addition,  the  London  traffic  area  is 
iK)t  the  area  of  a  single  civic  administration.  It  is  the 
territories  of  London  City,  London  County,  Essex, 
Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Buckinghamshire,  Surrey,  and 
Kent.  And  finally  :  vox  poptdi,  vox  Dei.  If  operation  is 
omducted  in  the  name  of  the  public,  who  is  to  control 
the  operator  ? 

What  is  the  alternative  ?  In  ownership,  either  by  a 
single  great  undertaking  or  multiple  imdertaJ^gs  worlong 
under  an  arrangement  of  pooled  losses  and  profits. 
Only  thus  can  there  be  a  common  interest,  but  either 
is  practicable.  In  management  you  can  have  a  single 
executive  governing  a  single  undertaking;  or,  provided 
you  have  that  common  financial  interest  which  I  have 
mentioned,  you  can  have  a  single  executive  administering 
more  than  one  undertaking.  Co-ordination  need  not 
imperil  individuafism  so  long  as  that  individualism  is 
efficient.  Indeed,  if,  as  is  desirable,  the  suburban  traffic 
of  the  main  railway  companies  is  to  be  included,-  a  difficult 
but  not  an  insuperable  problem,  individuadism  must 
obviously  remain. 

Of  control,  I  think,  there  is  only  one  practicable 
solution.  It  must  watch  the  public  interest  and  it  must 
^  justice  done  to  the  operator.  The  bench,  in  their 
iadividual  capacities,  must  in  any  case  be  members  of 
the  public.  Provided  that  their  judicial  functions  are 
not  imperilled  by  the  influence  of  direct  public  election, 
I  see  no  reason  why  their  nomination  should  not  be 
confined  to  the  administrative  authorities  and  police 
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of  the  London  traffic  area,  and  the  Minister  of  Transport.  ( 

In  fact,  the  present  Advisory  Board — ^whose  past  work  ( 

has  been  carried  out  with  an  admirable  comlwation  of  ; 
thoroughness,  speed,  patience,  and  impartiality — ^but  < 

without  its  representatives  of  the  owners.  Such  a  body  ( 
could,  I  think,  be  expected  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  in  j 
questions  of  major  policy  where  contesting  claims  had 
to  be  weighed.  It  would  also  be  responsible  for  having  ( 
a  periodic,  constant,  and  systematic  survey  taken  of  ( 
London’s  transport.  In  addition,  of  course,  it  would  i 

the  most  suitably  constituted  body  for  future  considera-  i 
tion  and  decision  on  questions  of  town  planning  and 
town  altering.  The  test  of  its  efficiency,  indeed  of  that  i 

of  the  whole  system,  would  be  the  acceleration  of  the  ] 

constantly  increasing  volume  of  traffic,  subject  only  to  i 

the  amenities  of  life  in  its  area.  1 

But  while  we  must  endeavour  to  see  and  overcome  ( 

the  drawbacks  to  progress,  progress  we  must.  And  we  • 

have  no  suggested  line  of  progress  other  than  the  three  i 

co-ordinated  roads,  the  importance  of  which  justifies  i 

their  reiteration — common  financial  interest,  common  i 

management,  and  independent  control. 

I  have  sketched  these  proposals,  not  as  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  but  as  a  suggestion  of  meeting  what 
I  repeat  are  the  three  essentials  of  a  co-ordination  now 
essential :  common  interest,  common  management,  in-  i 

dependent  control.  The  pubhc  interest  must  come  first,  ( 

and  the  effort  of  all  those,  big  or  small,  who^can^give  useful 
public  transport  service  can  only  be  effectively  employed 
where  each  contributes  its  quota  to  the  buil^g  up  of  a 
single-  edifice.  A  single  edffice  in  which  the  reward  of 
common  effort  is  distributed — ^not  according  to  the 
lucrativeness  or  otherwise  of  a  particular  sphere  of 
employment,  not  on  the  returns  of  this  area  or  that,  or 
of  this  type  of  vehicle  or  that — ^but  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  proving  the  various  services,  each  of  which,  whatever 
their  sectional  return,  London  needs  for  efficiency  in  its 
movements  and  furtherance  of  its  prosperity. 

The  circulatory  system  is  as  essential  to  life  as  the 
heart.  Transport  is  the  circulatory  S5^tem  of  a  city’s  i 
activities.  Emerson  has  written  that  “  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  nations  are  always  those  who  navigate  the  most.” 
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One  of  our  contemTOrary  wnters  puts  this  m  the  form 
of  the  acid  test,  “TOe  rise  and  the  decline  of  a  State 
are  better  measured  by  its  communications  than  by  any 
other  criterion.”  I  would  add  that  in  such  de^ee  as  the 
conununications  in  the  heart  of  the  State  are  mefhcient, 
in  that  degree  will  the  State  itself  decay. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  a  statement  of  the  difficulties 
of  to-day  and  the  near  future,  a  warning  as  to  the  effects 
of  delay  in  meeting  them,  a  weighing  of  the  various 
remedial  proposals  suggested,  and  a  plan  which  cuts  at 
the  source  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  logical  plan  which 
I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  only  one  which  can  effect 
radical  reform.  Yet  I  must  confess  to  a  misgiving.  Tlie 
most  logically  working  apparatus  in  creation,  the  mind 
of  a  c^d,  leads  us  into  many  pitfalls.  Apparently 
logical  methods  of  improving  urban  transport  have 
created  our  present  difficulties  m  directions  quite  unfore¬ 
seen.  If  we  vastly  improve  the  facilities  of  London 
traffic  again  and  as  the  population  of  London  grows 
denser  and  denser,  shall  we  create  new  difficulties  we 
do  not  foresee  ? 

Is  there  a  limit,  for  instance,  to  the  ability  to  provide 
food,  water,  or  drainage  to  a  vast  inhabited  area ;  a  limit 
which  we  might  pass  unknowingly  ?  London  is  here 
and  cannot  be  moved,  but  where  is  logical  improvement 
of  transport  going  to  lead  ?  Will  it  create  new  social 
difficulties  in  proportion  to  its  success  ?  What  will  be 
the  good  of  it,  and  what  the  evil  ? 

For  the  answers  to  these  questions  we  must  turn  from 
the  transport  operator  to  the  experts  in  other  sciences 
and  from  them  to  the  arts :  from  the  traffic  statistician 
to  the  sanitary  engineer  and  the  poet.  Almost  without 
exception  the  great  modem  developments  of  science  have 
been  foreseen  by  those  in  no  sense  directly  connected 
with  them,  sometimes  by  writers  of  fiction  dreaming  the 
facts  of  the  future  and  assessing  their  effects  with  re¬ 
markable  accura^.  Here,  agciin,  they  are  needed : 
to  visualize  the  effects  of  improved  travel  in,  say,  1977, 
and  to  warn  us  against  the^dangers  which^lurk  belmd 
mere  logic. 

In  the  meantime  the  steps  I  have  suggested  should 
be  adopted. 


Trade  Unionism,  Old  and  New 

By  Frederic  C.  Coley,  M.D. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  may  be  best  expressed  by  the 
trade  unionism  of  Thomas  Burt  and  the  trade  imionism  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cook.  The  older  unions  existed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers.  The  modem  style  cares  literally  nothing 
for  the  workers.  Indeed,  one  ultimate  object  of  its  policy 
is  to  bring  upon  them  poverty  and  privation  in  order  to 
prepare  them  by  discontent  for  revolution.  I  myself 
heard  a  street  orator  in  Newcastle  rashly  blurt  out  the 
ugly  secret  of  the  intention  behind  the  futile  and  costly 
sriikes  of  the  last  twenty  years.  He  shouted :  "  Wages 
are  low  now,  but  they  have  got  to  be  lower.  Men  will 
not  be  ready  for  revolution  until  their  stomachs  are 
touched.”  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the 
Communist  prop^anda  in  the  trade  imions  is  utterly 
disloyal  to  the  King  and  to  this  country,  and  above  all 
to  the  workers.  It  is  promoted  and,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  financed  by  the  Bolsheviks  who  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  Great  Britain.  Demoniac  degeneration  of 
trade  unionism  began  long  before  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Sane  trade  imionism  was  illustrated  by  the  advice  once 
given  by  Thomas  Burt.  A  local  miners’  strike  for  more 
wages  was  threatened.  Burt's  sterling  honesty  was  so 
well  known  that  the  coal-owners  offered  to  lay  their 
books  before  him.  The  result  was  that  he  told  the  miners, 
“This  strike  cannot  possibly  succeed,  because  to  pay 
what  you  demand  would  mean  running  the  pits  at  a  loss." 
But  the  hot-heads  kept  shouting,  “Gn  in  and  win,"  and 
their  rash  coimsels  prevailed.  Then  we  had  miners’ 
families  singing  hymns  in  the  streets  of  Newcastle  to  beg 
money  to  keep  the  strike  going.  But  that  did  not  last 
long.  It  was  evident  that  Burt’s  advice  was  soimd.  Still 
the  hot-heads  did  not  like  him  the  better  for  that.  For  a 
time  he  lost  popularity.  The  leaders  of  the  so-called 
“Independent  Labour  Party"  vainly  attempted  to  coerce 
him  to  join  their  ill-assorted  crowd.  It  showed  that  they 
were  both  morally  and  intellectually  incapable  of  under¬ 
standing  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  The  alliance  between 
the  I.L.P.  and  the  trade  unions  has  been  very  profit¬ 
able  indeed  to  the  I.L.P.  It  is  certain  that  the  trade 
unions  have  not  had  their  money’s  worth  out  of  it. 

One^of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  I.L.P.  (with 
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the  help  of  the  Liberals)  was  the  legalizing  of  “peaceful” 
picketing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  Liberals  and 
the  saner  members  of  the  I.L.P.  have  by  now  the 
grace  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of  it.  If  not,  they  must 
be,  indeed,  utterly  shameless. 

One  of  the  early  signs  of  the  degeneration  of  trade 
unionism  was  what  may  well  be  called  “the  idiotic 
strike.”  There  was  a  Uttie  scrap  of  work  which  could  be 
done  both  by  plumbers  and  fitters.  The  reasonable 
practice  of  the  Newcastle  factories  was  that  it  should  be 
done  by  either  of  them  which  happened  to  be  more  con¬ 
venient  at  the  time.  Then  the  Devil,  the  author  of  all 
confusion  and  strife,  put  it  into  the  substitutes  for  heads 
which  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officials  of  one  of  the 
unions  to  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  do  this  insignificant 
piece  of  work.  In  support  of  this  ridiculous  claim,  the 
two  unions  went  on  strike.  The  employers  were  not 
concerned  in  the  miserable  squabble  at  all  except  that 
they  lost  heavily  by  it.  No  one  gained  anything.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  men,  whose  work  depended  on  the  plumbers  and 
fitters,  were  thrown  out  of  employment  for  weeks  by  the 
thoughtless  selfishness  of  the  quarrellers.  Boards  of 
Guardians  were  not  so  lavish  then  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  ratepayers’  money  as  they  are  now  that  they  are 
elected  (ffiiefly  by  the  votes  of  people  in  receipt  of  “  r^ef.” 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  attacks  upon  the  well¬ 
being  of  trade  unions,  as  well  as  against  the  prosperity 
of  British  trade  as  a  whole,  has  that  unpractical 
Socialistic  theory  that  a  particular  kind  of  work  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  members  of  a  particular  union. 
This  has  l^en  the  origin  of  more  than  one  ruinous  strike. 
Whenever  it  comes  into  play,  it  makes  British  work  more 
costly,  because  it  compels  skilled  workmen  to  waste  their 
time  in  needless  journeys.  Of  course,  this  wasted  time 
has  to  be  paid  for  just  as  if  it  were  occupied  by  skilled 
work. 

I  knew  very  well  a  man  who  was  on  the  Strike  Com¬ 
mittee  during  this  absurd  dispute.  He  admitted  to  me 
that  the  Uttie  scrap  of  work,  which  was  the  excuse  for 
this  disastrous  strike,  was  not  worth  fighting  about. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  that  he  vot^  for  a  strike, 
and  that,  when  a  settlement  was  coming  near,  he  used  all 
the  influence  he  possessed  to  postpone  it  as  long  as 
possible.  I  asked  :  “  Don’t  you  see  ^at  if  you  keep  this 
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miserable  business  going  long  enough,  some  of  the  smaller 
films  will  be  ruined,  and  will  not  be  able  to  start  work 
a^m  when  the  settlement  comes  ?  "  His  only  reply  was : 

“^e  more  Capitalists  ruined,  the  better  1  ”  When  I  first 
knew  that  man,  he  was  a  good  sort,  a  religious  and 
temperate  man.  But  he  tooh  to  reading  the  Clarion 
instead  of  the  Bible.  Can  we  wonder  that,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  Communists  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Christian  religion  ?  "Communist  Sunday  schools"  are  a 
phenomenon  which  the  Christian  Churches  will  do  well 
to  study.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Blatchford  has  learned  a 
great  deal  since  the  Clarion  had  such  a  disastrous  influence 
upon  my  unhappy  friend. 

In  the  past  the  railway  men  have  sown  some  very  wild 
oats  indeed.  For  instance,  there  was  the  "mad  strike." 

A  man  who  worked  in  a  yard  belonging  to  the  N.E.R. 
was  directed  by  his  officii  superior  to  move  from  one 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other.  This  order  did  not  affect 
his  pay  or  tus  hours  of  work.  Indeed,  the  real  purpose  of 
it  was  his  own  more  perfect  safety.  But  in  some  way  it 
offended  his  morbimy  exaggerated  self-esteem.  He 
threw  down  his  tools  and  made  for  home.  The  result 
of  his  insane  petulance  was  a  big  railway  strike,  to  get 
him  reinstated.  If  he  had  had  a  reasonable  claim  to  be 
reinstated,  that  could  have  been  done  by  simpler  and  less 
costly  means.  But  the  officials  of  the  union  evidently 
wanted  a  strike  for  political  motives.  Accordingly  they 
called  the  men  out,  without  consulting  them  by  taking  a 
ballot.  If  they  had  been  honest  men,  they  would  have 
used  all  possible  means  to  avoid  a  strike.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  reinstatement  of  a  man  who, 
of  his  own  accord,  gave  up  his  work  in  such  circumstances, 
was  enough  to  justify  a  strike,  even  if  no  other  way  of 
settling  the  dispute  had  been  possible.  The  fact  that  the 
imion  officials  chose  the  course  they  did,  is  susceptible  of  no  ^ 
conceivable  explanation  consistent  with  honesty  on  their 
part.  An  essential  point  in  trade  union  reform  is  legislation 
to  make  such  action  for  ever  impossible  in  the  future.  i 

Not  long  after,  a  passenger  driver,  who  lived  at  Gate's-  ' 

head,  came  into  Newcastle,  got  outr^eou^y  drunk  j 

and  was  fined  at  the  Police  Court.  The  magistrate  I 

told  me  that  the  trial  was  conducted  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  because  it  was  foreseen  that  results  beyond  i 

the  fine  might  foUow.  In  fact,  the  railway  authoritiM  ( 
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decided  to  reduce  the  man  from  the  position  of  a  passenger 
driver  to  that  of  a  driver  of  goods  trains,  which  naturs^y 
involved  some  diminution  of  wages.  So  far  from  this 
being  harsh  treatment,  railway  travellers  in  general 
would  take  the  view  that  it  showed  more  tenderness  for 
the  interest  of  the  driver  than  care  for  the  safety  of  the 
public.  A  man  fined  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  late 
one  night  could  hardly  be  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  driving  a  train  of  any  kind  nejct  day.  With 
suspicious  promptitude  sl  great  railway  strike  followed 
to  replace  the  convicted  driver  in  his  original  position. 
At  the  time  no  ground  was  alleged  for  doubting  the 
justice  of  the  conviction,  except  the  man's  own  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  had  not  been  drunk.  Extraordinary  impor¬ 
tance  was  attached  to  this  by  a  wild  SkKialist  paper — 
as  though  no  man  ought  to  be  fined  for  drunkenness 
unless  he  pleaded  guilty  I 

The  way  in  which  the  strike  was  brought  about  is 
strong  evidence  of  the  urgent  need  for  legislation  to 
reform  the  management  of  trade  unions.  A  so-called 
“Mass  Meeting"  was  held  in  the  open  air  with  no  pre¬ 
caution  to  exclude  the  intrusion  of  any  number  of  street 
loafers.  I  believe  that  a  large  proportion,  if  not  an  actual 
majority,  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were 
not  railway  men  at  all.  On  the  strength  of  a  resolution 
forwarded  from  that  meeting,  a  huge  railway  strike  was 
called,  resulting  in  much  injury  to  British  trade  and 
enormous  loss  to  the  workers  on  the  railwa)^.  It  was 
simply  a  strike  in  defence  of  the  right  to  get  drunk — pro¬ 
vided  that  the  drunkenness  did  not  take  place  in  worlang 
hours.  Of  course,  no  ballot  was  taken,  or  doubtless  the 
result  would  have  been  very  different.  Railway  men  in 
general  do  not  value  the  right  to  get  drunk,  whether  on  or 
off  duty,  so  highly  that  they  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
enormous  sums  out  of  their  wages  in  order  to  protect  it. 
The  evident  explanation  is  that  the  Communist  officials 
wanted  a  strike  for  political  reasons  which  did  not  concern 
the  members  of  the  union.  Sk)  they  called  them  out 
without  consulting  them,  which  has  been  the  general 
policy  since  the  trade  unions  became  the  tools  of  a  small, 
but  most  mischievously  active,  politicd  minority. 

A  strong  Government  would  have  dealt  with  the 
matter,  relying  on  the  support  of  public  opinion,  which 
certainly  would  have  been  dead  against*  the  Conununist 
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union  officials  who  forced  the  railway  men  to  come  out 
on  strike  with  such  an  indefensible  excuse.  But  a  weak- 
kneed  Home  Secretary  sent  a  Special  (i.e.  specially 
selected)  Commissioner  to  reopen  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
victed  driver.  He  carefully  avoided  taking  evidence  on 
oath ;  and  therefore  (as  no  one  could  know  better  than 
himself)  none  of  the  statements  made  before  him  was 
legal  evidence  at  aU.  After  an  inquiry  which  the  full 
newspaper  reports  of  it  show  to  have  l^en  farcical,  the 
Commissioner  reported  the  driver  "  Not  guilty.”  Accord¬ 
ingly,  as  the  findings  of  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
are  not  legally  open  to  revision,  the  driver  received  the 
King’s  pardon.  I  suppose  the  pardon  of  the  railway 
directors  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  next  important  episode  in  trade  union  history  was 
the  coal  strike  of  1921.  It  caused  an  enormous  amount 
of  privation  and  suffering,  not  only  to  miners,  but  to 
thqusands  of  other  working  people  who  had  nothing  to 
gain.  It  is  surely  well  that  we  should  study  the  hidden 
forces  at  work  in  order  to  devise  means  for  preventing 
similar  national  calamities  in  the  future.  I  have  been 
informed  that  all  that  was  received  by  the  miners  from 
the  funds  of  their  union  was  £i — ^not,  be  it  imderstood, 
£1  a  week,  but  a  total  of  £1  for  the  whole  time.  In  the 
same  year  the  pitiless  Communists,  who  engineered  the 
strike  entirely  for  their  political  purposes,  handed  over 
from  the  funds  of  the  union,  without  asking  consent  of 
the  members,  £43,312  to  the  Daily  Herald,  and  in  that 
same  year  over  £300  was  given  to  each  of  twenty-one 
I.L.P.  Members  of  Parliament  to  supplement  the  £400 
they  received  from  over-burdened  ta^ayers.  Do  not 
these  things  prove  urgent  need  for  reform  of  trade 
unions  ?  The  steady,  hardworking,  self-denying  man  who 
has  saved  a  bit  deserves  something  better  than  to  see  it 
melt  away  in  a  strike  he  believes  to  be  a  folly.  But  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  declares  that  a  working-man  who 
saves  money  is  repulsive  1 

It  was  quite  natural  that  miners  should  wish  to  resist 
a  large  reduction  of  their  wages.  But  all  except  the  most 
thoughtless  of  them  could  see  that  mines  cannot  pay 
wages  which  would  involve  running  at  a  loss.  If 
a  man  has  only  half  a  crown,  it  is  not  worth  while  fighting 
to  make  him  give  up  three  and  sixpence.  Clearly  this 
was  a  case  for  negotiation.  If  those  responsible  for  the 
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policy  of  the  Federation  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  miners,  they  would  have 
tried  negotiation  to  see  the  very  best  terms  which  could 
be  got  that  way.  After  that,  before  determining  on  a 
strike,  they  would  have  considered  very  carefully  whether 
there  was  anything  hke  certainty  that  a  strike  would 
secure  terms  so  much  better  as  to  pay  for  all  that  would 
necessarily  be  lost  by  it.  Why  did  they  rush  on  a  strike 
without  making  any  trial  of  negotiation  ?  They  wanted 
a  strike.  It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  class  war  which 
the  Socialist  extremists  had  threatened  long  before. 
Reviving  trade,  with  unemplo5nnent  diminishing,  and 
wages  improving,  would  not  be  conditions  favourable 
to  that  policy.  They  wanted  working  people  in  poverty 
and  privation ;  if  possible,  actually  starving.  They  knew 
that  when  trade  is  good,  and  work  is  plentiM,  and  labour, 
being  in  demand,  is  fairly  paid,  working  people  listen 
with  indifference  to  their  tirades  against  the  greed  of 
capitalists.  So  they  rushed  on  a  great  coal  strike  and 
worked  their  hardest  to  make  it  a  general,  national  strike 
of  all  the  great  unions.  The  extremists  in  the  other 
unions  would  have  gladly  joined  them,  but  the  rank  and 
file  would  have  none  of  it.  Although  the  small  minority 
of  wild  men  had  captured  the  control  of  the  unions,  they 
dared  not  go  so  far  in  exploiting  them  for  their  own 
poUtical  ends  as  they  would  have  wished  to  do.  Rash 
as  they  were,  they  could  not  forget  the  possibility  of 
their  defeat  in  the  unions,  which  would  explode  their 
plans  for  a  revolution  in  the  coimtry. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  government  of  the 
Miners’  Federation,  like  that  of  other  trade  unions,  is 
very  far  from  being  democratic.  It  is  an  oligarchy, 
a  very  commt  oligarchy.  Its  affairs,  especiaUy  the 
elections  of  officials,  are  managed  by  the  lodge  meetings. 
Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  miners  ever  appear 
at  these  meetings.  As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the 
noisy  extremists  who  attend  and  make  their  voices  heard 
in  them.  The  quiet,  hard-working,  peace-loving  men 
keep  away.  The  policy  of  the  Federation  is  decided  by 
votes  which  do  not  at  all  represent  the  views  of  the 
general  mass  of  miners. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  miners  to  avert  a  large 
reduction  in  their  wages  was  the  excuse  for  the  extremists, 
who  controlled  the  Federation,  to  take  action.  But  their 
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real  purpose  in  rushing  on  a  strike  without  trying  what 
could  be  done  by  negotiation  was  to  spread  poverty  and 
distress  as  widely  as  possible  among  working  people  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  class  war  and  revolution. 
This  is  confirmed  by  aU  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
strike. 

It  was  dearly  to  the  interest  of  the  miners  that, 
inunediately  a  settlement  came,  work  should  be  resumed 
as  quickly  and  generally  as  possible.  The  flooding  of 
the  mines  was  therefore  inexcusable.  Those  who  gave 
the  order  to  do  it  were  perfectly  aware  that  it  would 
destroy  the  means  of  livelihood  of  thousands  of  miners, 
or  at  least  keep  men  out  of  work  for  very  long  periods 
after  the  strike  had  been  settled.  No  doubt,  they  also 
desired  to  ruin  the  mineowners.  Their  perverted  con¬ 
sciences  would  see  no  harm  in  that.  They  cannot 
possibly  have  imagined  that  their  action  would  gain 
better  terms  for  the  workers.  It  could  only  add  needless 
bitterness  to  the  dispute,  and  alienate  public  opinion 
from  the  strikers.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  if  the 
extremists  could  have  had  their  way,  many  more  mines 
would  have  been  flooded,  in  which  miners  are  now 
earning  good  wages. 

The  “  Pool,”  like  Nationalization  in  the  previous  coal 
strike,  was  a  scheme  of  the  extremists,  not  of  the  miners 
in  general,  although  one  declared  ”  the  men  are  solid 
for  the  pool.”  Of  course,  he  knew  the  men  had  never 
been  asked;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  votes  of  the 
lodges  were  worse  than  useless  as  an  indication  of  the 
views  of  the  men.  The  miners,  for  the  most  part, 
knew  little  and  cared  less  about  what  the  pool  meant. 
It  was  accordingly  dropped  very  quietly  when  the 
demand  for  it  had  served  its  purpose. 

After  the  strike  had  continued  for  many  weary  weeks, 
the  heads  of  the  Federation,  who  had  been  far  too  ready 
to  begin  it,  showed  signs  of  anxiety  to  get  it  ended. 
Funds  were  not  merely  exhausted,  a  huge  debt  had  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  it  was  clear  that  further  credit  was  not 
obtainable.  Where  were  the  large  salaries  of  the  officials 
to  come  from  ?  The  extremists  of  other  rniions  voted 
gimits  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  help  the  miners. 
But  this  could  not  last  long,  hence  a  ballot  was  ordered. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  higher  officials  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  both  desired  and  expect^  that  the  result  would  be 
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a  vote  in  favour  of  immediate  return  to  work.  But 
they  lacked  the  moral  courage  to  direct  the  men  to  vote 
that  way.  It  was  notorious  that  the  miners  were  heartily 
sick  of  the  strike ;  and  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that 
better  terms  would  be  secured  than  those  which  were 
then  offered.  There  was,  indeed,  much  reason  to  fear 
the  loss  of  the  grant  offered  by  the  Government  as  an 
inducement  to.  come  to  a  settlement.  The  exwctation 
was  therefore  as  general  as  it  was  natural  that  tne  ballot 
would  end  the  strike.  In  several  mines  preparations 
were  made  for  resumption  of  work.  The  result  was 
astounding.  Except  in  the  case  of  certain  special 
classes,  who  voted  separately,  huge  majorities  in  favour 
of  continuing  the  strike  were  reported  everywhere. 
In  a  very  few  cases  where  majorities  in  favour  of  acce^ 
tance  of  the  terms  were  at  first  reported,  it  was  afterwards 
declared  that  the  figures  had  been  accidentally  reversed  ! 
Evidently  a  good  deal  of  lying  was  done,  after  the  usual 
habit  of  Communists. 

Perhaps  the  last  act  in  this  strange  history  was  the 
strangest.  The  leaders  of  the  Federation  decided,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  to  accept  terms  not  materially 
different  from  those  offered  before  the  ballot,  and  to  cai 
off  the  strike  without  the  formality  of  tal^g  another 
ballot;  and  the  miners  everywhere  gladly  trooped  back 
to  work  as  soon  as  the  pits  could  be  made  ready  for  them. 

Having  meditated  much  on  these  strangely  inconsis¬ 
tent  happenings,  I  took  an  opportunity  to  ^  a  working 
miner :  “  Do  you  think  the  ballot  was  all  taken  on  the 
square  ?  ”  He  replied  unhesitatingly :  “  Of  course  not ! 
It  was  taken  by  the  officials  of  the  lodges” 

Then  he  explained  that  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  miners  ever  go  to  lodge  meetings ;  and  that  those 
who  do  go,  and  elect  the  officials,  are  almost  exclusively 
Socialist  e^rtremists.  So  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  any  amount  of  falsification  of  the 
returns  of  the  voting. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  heads  of  the  Federation 
and  the  controlling  spirits  in  the  lodges  were  alike  im¬ 
pelled  to  rush  on  a  strike  by  the  same  political  motives ; 
but  the  personal  motives,  which  led  the  heads  to  wish  to 
bring  it  to  an  end,  did  not  affect  the  officials  of  the  lodges, 
whose  desire  to  make  class  war  as  bitter  and  as  violent 
as  possible  seems  to  have  taken  away  from  them  all 
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remorse  for  the  suffering  and  misery  which  must  follow 
from  a  continuance  of  the  strike. 

The  moral  is  :  No  strike  should  be  legal  unless  it  has 
been  authorized  by  a  ballot.  All  strike  ballots  should 
be  taken  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  Parliamentary 
election,  with  the  same  precautions  against  intimidation 
and  corruption  and  personation  and  falsification  of 
records  of  voting.  They  siiould  be  taken  by  public 
officials,  not  by  officials  of  the  union  or  any  interested 
persons.  No  one  under  the  age  of  21  should  be  allowed 
to  vote. 

A  Bill  to  provide  all  these  protections  for  the  hberty 
and  prosperity  of  working  people  might  well  be  called 
the  “  Working  Men's  Charter."  In  the  past  it  has  been 
too  much  the  habit  of  working  men  to  support  anyone 
who  was  called  a  Labour  Candidate.  They  will  do  well 
at  the  next  election  to  vote  against  anyone  who  refuses 
to  pledge  himself  to  support  this  charter — whatever 
party  name  he  may  assume. 

^  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  disastrous  effects 
of  trade  unionism  recklessly  nu^rected  by  English 
Communists  obsessed  with  ^e  notion  of  "  class  war.” 
But  of  late  we  have  had  to  deal  with  a  still  more  sinister 
and  malign  influence,  the  dehberate  treachery  of  English¬ 
men  in  avowed  alliance  with  agents  of  an  ahen  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  continually  proclaimed  itself,  both  by 
word  and  deed,  as  the  implacable  enemy  of  this  country. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  this  traitorous  faction  are  trying 
to  replace  Christian  Sunday  schools  by  Socialist  Sunday 
schools.  They  hate  the  Bible  as  the  criminal  class  dislike 
the  police  department  which  makes  and  preserves 
photographs  of  notorious  "  crooks." 

It  is  supremely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  purpose  of  reform  in  trade  unions  is  not  to  break 
down,  or  even  to  weaken,  the  unions  themselves.  It  is 
to  restore  to  their  members  the  freedom  which  is  their 
natural  right.  And  that  can  only  be  done  by  completely 
breaking  down  the  t5n‘anny  which  has  been  for  some  years 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Communist  "  Minority  Party.” 

It  is  urged  ad  nattseam  that  the  unions  shoidd  be  left 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  their  own  reforms.  This  is  pro¬ 
claimed,  naturally,  with  the  greatest  energy,  by  Members 
of  Parliament  belonging  to  the  I.L.P.,  whose  election 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  funds  furnished  by  contributions 
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extracted  with  questionable  legality  from  the  wages  of 
trade  union  members.  Moreover,  their  incomes  are  very 
largely,  as  I  have  shown,  supplemented  out  of  trade 
union  funds.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  personally 
interested  professional  politicians  should  vehemently 
oppose  any  interference  by  ParUament  in  the  affairs  of 
trade  unions. 

Reform  is  not  a  matter  which  affects  the  unions 
themselves  alone.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  British 
nation,  which  suffered  such  frightful  losses  during  the 
recent  coal  strike  entirely  because  of  the  irresponsible 
antics  of  the  Communist  Executive  of  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion.  But,  apart  from  the  manifold  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  unions  working  out  their  own  salvation 
(with  no  evident  movement  on  their  part  as  yet  in  that 
direction),  the  country  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  necessary 
changes  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution.  If  I  saw  a 
lunatic  preparing  to  brain  some  helpless  person  with  a 
poker,  I  should  do  my  best  to  knock  the  poker  out  of  his 
hand,  without  waiting  to  argue  about  the  proper  person 
to  control  him.  The  Communists  are  threatening  another 
attack  upon  British  industry,  as  soon  as  they  can  make 
ready  again  what  they  are  fond  of  calling  the  “  strike- 
weapon.^’  Our  safety  lies  in  taking  the  weapon  out  of  their 
hands.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  them  of  right. 

The  recent  coal  strike  is  enough  of  itself  to  show  that 
very  extensive  reform  in  trade  union  management  is 
urgently  needed,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  British  people 
in  general,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rank  and  hie  of  trade 
union  members.  But  no  evidence  or  argument  will  have 
any  effect  upon  Parliamentary  members  of  the  I.L.P. 
The  argument  in  their  pockets  will  outweigh  any  number 
of  facts  and  any  weight  of  logic.  So  conferences  and 
round  table  conversations  merdy  waste  time. 

But  there  are  some  good  people  who  still  do  not  know 
enough  of  trade  union  affairs  to  1^  qmte  impervious  to  the 
deceitful  Communist  plea :  “  Let  Parliament  leave  the 
unions  alone  to  reform  themselves.”  That  sounds  very 
plausible — ^to  those  who  have  not  understood  that  this 
is  exactly  what  the  unions  are  unable  to  do.  They  might 
as  well  say  of  a  man  tied  up  and  gagged,  ”  Let  him  alone 
to  free  himself.”  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  mind  his  being 
starved  to  death.  It  would  be  more  humane  to  get  out 
your  pocket-knife  and  cut  his  bonds. 


The  Regulation  of  Warfare 
by  Treaty 

By  W.  G.  Carlton  Hall 

The  League  of  Nations  intends  shortly  to  convene  a 
Disarmament  Conference,  and  has  appointed  a  Prepara¬ 
tory  Commission  to  that  end;  and  the  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission,  like  the  two  Hague  Conferences  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference,  is  already  devoting  its  attention  to 
attempts  to  rebate  warfare,  and  to  prohibit  certain 
weapons  or  methods  of  fighting.  Proposals  have  been 
made  for  the  prohibition  of  tanks  and  submarines,  and 
of  all  forms  of  chemical  warfare ;  and  it  seems  opportune 
to  consider  what  is  the  effect  in  practice  of  restrictive 
agreements  of  this  nature. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  belligerent  was  deemed  entitled 
without  question  to  injure  his  enemy  in  almost  any  way 
he  thought  fit.  Grotius,  writing  in  1624,  treats  three 
things  only  as  absolutely  illegal :  the  use  of  poison,  secret 
and  treacherous  assassination,  and  ill-treatment  of  the 
dead;  and  to  these  rather  doubtfully  adds  a  fourth,  the 
violation  of  women.  He  expressly  defends  indiscriminate 
slaughter  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  the  Idlling  of 
prisoners,  the  use  of  false  colours  and  uniforms,  pillage 
and  destruction  of  property,  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
vanquished;  the  last  he  regards  as  an  act  of  clemency 
to  those  who  would  otherwise  be  put  to  death.  It  is 
little  to  the  purpose  that,  having  given  to  belligerents 
this  wide  licence,  he  afterwards  quaUhes  it  by  saying 
that  while  almost  everything  is  lawful  in  a  just  war,  in 
an  unjust  war  it  is  not ;  since  his  definition  of  a  just  war 
is  one  that  has  been  pubUcly  proclaimed,  and  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  therefore  httle  more  than  an  appeal  from  law  to 
conscience.  But  he  proceeds  to  furnish  arguments 
against  excessive  severity,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
idlling  prisoners  or  non-combatants,  and  destroying  pro¬ 
perty,  which  are  based  not  only  on  morality,  but  on 
exp^ency,  and  as  such  have  undoubtedly  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  war. 

It-  was  not,  however,  until  1864  that  any  serious 
attempt  was  made  to  give  what  may  be  called  the  rules 
of  humanity,  as  applicable  to  land  warfare,  a  quasi-legal 
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fonn.  In  that  year  was  signed  the  first  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tion,  providing  for  better  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
wounaed  in  war,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  medical 
services  under  the  Red  Cross.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1868,  the  Hague  Con¬ 
ventions  of  1899,  the  second  Geneva  Convention  of  1906, 
and  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1907.  The  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Conventions  are  generally  well  known,  as 
also  the  charges  of  violating  them  freely  made  on  both 
sides  during  Hie  late  war;  probably  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  vsdi^ty  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Ames  is  the 
fact  that  the  wearing  of  the  Red  Cross  armlet,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Convention  of  1906,  was  discontinued  in 
the  British  service  soon  after  the  war  started,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  more  of  a  danger  than  a  protection. 

The  Declaration  of  St.  Petersburg,  binding  the 
signatories  not  to  use,  in  case  of  war  feween  any  of 
them,  explosive  or  inflammatory  projectiles  of  a  less 
weight  than  400  grammes  (about  14  oz.),  is  of  interest 
mainly  on  account  of  the  principles  underlying  it,  which 
were  stated  to  be  : 

That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  States  should  endeavour 
to  accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the 
enemy;  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men;  that  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the 
employment  of  arms  which  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of 
disable  men,  or  render  their  death  inevitable;  that  the  employment 
of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 

On  this  Dr.  Pearce  Higgins,  in  a  work  published  in 
1909,  observed :  “The  fact  of  the  adoption  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  of  great  importance;  a  standard  has  been  set, 
wnich  it  is  to  be  hop^  no  civilized  state  will  in  the  future 
fail  to  reach”;  eight  years  later  he  implicitly  admitted 
that  this  hope  had  not  been  realized.  That  he  should 
ever  have  entertained  such  a  hope,  as  regards  the  first 
principle,  is  remarkaWe,  since  this  principle  had  already 
been  formally  denounc^  in  the  “Germap  War  Book^’ 
on  the  authority  of  von  Moltke.  Apart  from  this  denun¬ 
ciation,  the  principle  is  logically  indefensible ;  a  necessary 
corollary  to  it  is  that  a  Power  with  no  military  forces  at 
all  would  be  safe  from  war,  since  there  would  be  nothing 
for  an  enemy  to  attack.  It  would  be  surprising,  .to  say 
'  the  least,  if  any  Power  were  to  seek  safety  by  this  means ; 
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the  most  impassioned  advocates  of  disarmament  rarely 
put  forward  practical  proposals  going  quite  so  far. 

In  1899  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  pro¬ 
duced  three  •  Conventions,  of  which  the  second,  on  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  included  the  code 
commonly  known  as  the  Hague  Regulations;  and  three 
Declarations  prohibiting :  (i)  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons ; 
(2)  the  use  of  projectiles,  the  only  object  of  which  is  the 
diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases ;  (3)  expand¬ 
ing  bullets.  Of  these  Declarations  the  first  expired  by 
effluxion  of  time,  and  was  not  renewed ;  the  second  and 
third  were  left  imaltered  by  the  second  Peace  Conference 
of  1907.  The  Declaration  against  asphyxiating  gases 
was  thus,  on  April  22, 1915,  as  completely  binding  as  any 
international  agreement  can  be,  having  been  signed  and 
ratified  by  every  Power  then  at  war,  that  is  to  say,  by 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Serbia,  and 
Turkey;  nevertheless,  it  was  on  that  date  dehberately 
violated  by  Germany,  and  was  afterwards  disregarded 
by  all  the  belligerents  alike.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  that  ^e  first  German  use  of  gas  was  not  tech¬ 
nically  a  breach  of  the  Declaration.  These  attempts 
will  not  bear  examination,  and  are  said  to  have  b^n 
formally  abandoned  in  the  Reichstag,  by  General  von 
Steen,  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  on  April  29,  1918 ;  but 
even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Dedaration  was  first 
violated  by  the  Alhes,  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  a 
perfectly  binding  international  obligation  wholly  failed 
to  stand  the  test  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  failure  of  Hague  De¬ 
claration  No.  2  of  1899,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan  included  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Washington, 
sign^  on  February  6, 1922,  an  Article  declaring  that : 

The  use  in  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous,  or  other  gases,  and  all 
anal^ous  liquids,  having  been  justly  condemned  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  ciNolized  world  and  a  prohibition  of  such  use  having 
b^  declared  in  treaties  to  which  the  majority  of  the  civilized  Powers 
are  parties,  the  Signatory  Powers,  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition 
shall  be  universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  international  law  binding 
the  conscience  and  practice  of  nations,  declare  their  assent  to  such 
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prohibition,  agree  to  be  bound  thereby  as  between  themselves  and 
mvite  all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

In  June,  1925,  a  Convention  to  the  same  effect,  but 
adding  a  further  prohibition  of  bacteriological  warfare, 
was  (kafted  at  Geneva,  and  has  been  signed  by  thirty- 
eight  States,  but  ratified  by  none.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  why  anyone  should  suppose  that  a  new  pro¬ 
hibition  is  likely  to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than 
the  old ;  and  a  German  writer,  quoted  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for  November,  1926 
(p.  858),  foreshadows  the  use  of  gas  on  an  unprecedented 
scale  in  the  next  war. 

Although  the  Regulations  annexed  to  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  No.  4  of  1907  differ  only  slightly  from  those  of 
Convention  No.  2  of  1899,  which  it  replaced,  still  they  do 
differ;  and  while  it  is  clear  that  the  failure  of  Serbia  to 
ratify  any  of  the  Conventions  of  1907  technically  re¬ 
leased  all  the  Powers  which  had  ratified  them  from  their 
obligations  as  regards  the  late  war,  it  is  less  clear  whether 
the  force  of  the  1899  Regulations  was  or  was  not  thereby 
revived.  Therefore,  although  many  acts  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  committed  during  the  war  which  were  for¬ 
bidden  by  both  sets  of  Regulations,  it  cannot  be  said  with 
absolute  certainty  that  such  acts  constituted  violations 
of  treaty  engagements;  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  them  here. 

War  at  sea  differs  from  war  on  land  in  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  point  that  its  theatre  is,  as  a  rule,  not  the  territory 
of  either  belUgerent,  but  blue  water  wWch  is  prima  facie 
open  to  the  ships,  of  whatever  character,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  first  result  of  this  difference  is  that 
neutrals  are  more  directly  affected  by  war  at  sea  than  by 
war  on  land ;  and  in  consequence  attempts  had  been  made, 
even  before  the  time  of  Grotius,  to  set  up  rules  governing 
the  relations  of  beUigerents  and  neutrals  at  sea.  Belli¬ 
gerents  were  by  general  consent  allowed  the  rights  of 
"visit  and  search,”  of  capture  of  ships  and  cargoes  in 
certain  cases,  and  of  blockade;  but  different  nations, 
through  their  Prize  Courts,  expressed  widely  different 
views  on  the  liability  to  capture  of  neutral' goods  in 
enemy  ships,  and  enemy  goo^  in  neutral  ships,  respec¬ 
tively;  also  on  the  definition  of  “contraband  of  war,” 
that  is,  of  goods  which,  though  otherwise  privileged,  were 
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held  liable  to  capture  as  being  destined  to  help  the  enemy 
in  his  warlike  operations.  It  was  not  until  1856  that  some 
of  these  differences  were  removed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Paris,  which,  having  been  formally  accepted  by  all  the 
important  maritime  Powers,  except  the  United  States, 
at  or  before  the  Ha^e  Conference  of  1907,  remained  in 
1914  the  only  bindmg  international  agreement  on  the 
laws  of  war  at  sea.  It  is  true  that  sever^  of  the  Conven¬ 
tions  of  1907,  and  the  Declaration  of  London  of  1909, 
dealt  with  the  subject,  but  these  all  lacked  necessary 
ratifications.  The  Declaration  of  Paris  is  in  the  following 
terms : 

(x)  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished; 

(3)  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war; 

(3)  Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
c^tTue  under  enemy’s  flag; 

(4)  Blockade,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective;  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
enemy’s  coastline. 

Under  modem  conditions,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
belligerent  would  think  it  worth  while  to  employ  priva¬ 
teers  ;  but  by  February,  1917,  the  three  remaining  Articles 
had  been  in  effect  denounc^  by  both  sides.  The  British 
Orders  in  Council  of  March  ii,  1915,  January  10,  1917, 
and  February  16,  1917,  like  the  German  announcements 
to  which  they  were  a  reply,  amounted  to  a  total  pro¬ 
hibition  of  neutral  trade  wi^  the  enemy.  Such  a  pro¬ 
hibition  cannot  be  justified  as  an  extension  of  the  law  of 
contraband,  since  no  accepted  theory  of  contraband 
condemns  goods  coming  /rom  enemy  ports ;  neither  can 
it  be  justified  as  a  blockade,  since  neither  side  could 
ever  have  accomplished  an  effective  blockade  of  the  whole 
,  of  the  enemy’s  coastline,  even  if  the  blockade  had  not 
been  simultaneously  declared  on  both  sides.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  fair  to  say  that  the  only  binding  agreement  regulating 
maritime  warfare  completely  failed  to  stand  the  test  of 
serious  war ;  but  in  saying  this,  it  is  only  right  to  recall 
that  the  Allies  contented  themselves  with  bringing  in  their 
prizes  for  adjudication,  while  the  Germans  sai^  Allied 
and  neutral  ships  indiscriminately,  without  examination 
and  often  without  warning. 

In  theory,  breaches  of  the  “laws  of  war,’’  whether 
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those  laws  are  based  on  express  conventions  or  merely 
Ml  custom,  render  those  guilty  of  them  liable  to  certain 
sanctions,  usually  classified  as  StaU-compensation,  reprisals, 

?\mishment  of  war  criminals,  and  interference  by  neutral 
owers.  The  first,  based  on  Art.  3  of  Hague  Convention 
No.  4  of  1907,  must  almost  always  be  abortive.  Admit- 
tciy  no  such  compensation  is  ever  likely  to  be  paid  by 
the  victors;  and  since  recent  experience  shows  that  the 
vanquished  will  usually  be  unable  to  pay  an5d:hing  like 
the  full  indemnities  or  reparations  demanded  on  general 
grounds,  the  addition  of  further  claims  on  special  grounds 
will  have  little  practical  result. 

To  class  reprisals  as  a  sanction  of  law  seems  to  be  an 
abuse  of  language.  In  the  present  connection  the  word 
doiotes  acts  which  ex  hypothesi  are  illegal,  but  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  constraining  the  enemy  to  alter  his 
conduct.  As  practised  in  the  late  war,  they  fall  under 
three  main  heads  :  ill-treatment  of  prisoners,  aerial  bom¬ 
bardment  of  open  towns,  and  the  use  of  gas.  Of  these 
only  the  last  was  prohibited  by  a  treaty  stipulation  of 
unquestionable  authority;  and  the  effect  of  reprisals  in 
kind  was  merely,  in  practice,  to  abolish  the  prohibition. 

If  we  except  the  case  of  persons  taken  in  the  act  and 
tried  summarily  in  the  field  (which  case  is  likely  to  be  of 
infrequent  occurrence  under  the  conditions  of  m(^em  war¬ 
fare),  the  punishment  of  war  criminals  seems  to  be  almost 
illusory.  There  is  an  obvious  difi&culty  in  the  question 
whether  the  punishment  should  fall  on  the  superior  who 
orders  a  crime,  or  on  the  subordinate  who  commits  it. 
Dr.  Winfield  says :  “The  better  opinion  is  that  when  the 
offence  is  committed  in  obedience  to  superior  orders,  it  is 
only  the  superior  who  can  be  punished,  and  he  is  often 
much  less  likely  to  be  caught  than  the  man  who  does  the 
act."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  English  law; 
but  it  was  supported  by  the  British  Government  at  the  close 
of  the  late  war,  when  they  declined  to  keep  back  for  trial 
the  prisoners  taken  in  German  submarines,  on  the  ground 
that,  in  Mr.  Balfour's  words,  “you  cannot  well  punish 
a  man  for  doing  that  which,  if  he  had  not  done,  he  would 
have  been  shot  by  his  own  superiors."  At  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  the  principle  of  trying  both  the  superior  and  the 
subordinate  was  adopted  in  theory  in  the  Treaty  of 
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Vecsailles ;  but  the  only  practical  resuH  waa  the  trial  of 
twelve  persons  out  of  several  hundred  accused,  and  that 
not  before  a  Court  of  the  Allies,  or  of  any  allied  Power,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Treaty,  but  before  a  German  Court 
at  ■  Leipzig.  Mr.  Claud  Mullins,  who  was  personally 
present  at  the  trial  of  the  six  British  cases,  and  has  given 
a  very  full  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  his  book, 
"The  Leipzig  Trials,”  appears  to  regard  them  as  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  the  rule  of  law ;  the  reasons 
for  his  attitude  must  be  gathered  from  his  own  work. 
But  apart  from  the  small  number  of  convictions — six— 
and  the  leniency  of  the  sentences,  two  facts  stand  out 
from  the  report  of  the  trials ;  one,  that  a  superior  order 
was  accept^  as  a  complete  defence  where  it  could  be 
establish^;  the  other,  that  no  of&cer  of  high  rank  was 
convicted.  These  two  facts  go  far  to  nullify  any  inference 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  trials,  that  Mgh  authorities 
will  in  mture  be  deterred  by  fear  of  p^ial  consequences, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  from  a  policy  of  fright¬ 
fulness”  ordered  by  them  and  executed  by  their  subor¬ 
dinates.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  British  release 
of  submarine  crews  ak^dy  mentioned,  they  also  make 
it  seem  probable  that  Art.  3  of  the  second  Treaty  of 
Washington,  providing  for  the  trial  and  punishment,  as 
for  piracy,  of  all  persons,  whether  imder  the  orders  of  a 
governmental  superior  or  not,  guilty  of  a  class  of  acts 
habitually  committed  by  German  submarines  during  the 
late  war,  will  never  be  carried  into  effect ;  while  the  mere 
existence  of  such  a  provision  on  paper  wiU  hardly,  as  a 
deterrent,  be  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  appalling 
risks  actually -faced  by  the- German  submarine  crews  in 
the  later  stages. 

.  IfUer/erence  by  neutral  Powers  is  theoretically  justified 
by  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  war.  But,  as  Dr.  Winfield 
points  out  in  the  seventh  edition  of  Lawrence’s  “  Princi¬ 
ples  of  International  Law,”  ”  In  practice  they  do  not  take 
this  course.  It  is  only  when  their  rights  as  neutrals  are 
outraged  that  they  will  do  so,  and  not  when  it  is  the  rights 
of  the  other  belligerent  that  are  violated.”  But  a  few 
lines  later  he  seems  to  contradict  himself  by  saying  that 
“  the  civilized  world  stood  arrayed  at  the  end  of  the  war 
agamst  Germany  and  her  allies  as  champions  of  the  great 
principles  that  are  the  pillars  of  international  law. 
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Gtfmany  had  begun  a  contest  which,  great  as  it  was, 
might  still  have  been  localized  if  every  one  of  those 
winciples  had  not  been  flung  aside  from  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  onwards.  What  was  a  political  struggle  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  Russia  in  the  first  days  of  the 
war  in  1914  had  become  a  world  battle  in  defence  of 
international  law  in  1918,  and  the  issue  of  that  battle 
was  the  CTeatest  vindication  that  the  Grotian  system  has 
received.^' 

The  first  objection  to  this  sweeping  statement  is  that 
it  includes  in  the  “civilized  world”  such  Powers  as  Cuba, 
Siam,  Liberia,  Hayti  and  Honduras,  and  excludes  Spain, 
Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland. 
The  neirt  is  that  the  fifteen  non-European  Powers,  other 
than  the  United  States,  which  intervened  in  1917  and 
1918,  contented  themselves  with  a  bare  declaration  of 
war,  or  in  four  cases  with  a  mere  diplomatic  rupture, 
which  was  not  followed  up  by  any  active  participation 
in  the  struggle  beyond  the  seizure  of  such  German  mer¬ 
chant  ships  as  happened  to  have  taken  refuge  in  their 
ports;  and  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  they  regarded  the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
as  putting  the  ultimate  issue  beyond  doubt,  and  thought 
it  desirable  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  and,  by  their 
presence  at  the  Peace  Conference,  to.  stand  a  chance  of 
sharing  in  the  spoils.  Their  intervention  cannot  even  be 
ascrib^  to  German  outrages  on  their  neutrality,  since 
their  shipping  losses  (almost  the  only  losses  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  incur)  were  far  less  than  those  of  the  five 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe  which  remained  neutral  to 
the  end. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  was  different.  As  a 
commercial  nation,  they  desired  to  make  what  profit 
flwy  could  out  of  the  war ;  and  their  consequent  deter¬ 
mination  to  remain  neutral  rested  imshaken  for  nearly 
two  years  after  the  wholly  indefensible  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  resulting  loss  of  115  American  lives. 
But  as  the  British  Navy's  virtual  blockade  of  Germany 
(gainst  which  in  the  early  stages  the  United  States 
Government  made  frequent  and  vigorous  protests)  re¬ 
duced  American  trade  with  Germany  to  a  negligible 
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statement  in  the  Times  of  November  23,  1916,  that  the 
net  aggregate  amount  lent  by  American  banks  to  the  Allies 
to  that  date  was  over  £361,000,000,  while  the  total 
amount  lent  to  Germany  was  £4,000,000.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  obvious  that  a  German  victory  would 
have  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  the  Umted  States,  by. 
making  their  debtors  insolvent;  and  accordingly,  when 
it  appeared  that  both  sides  were  approaching  e^austion, 
and  that  a  comparatively  slight  .toerican  effort  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  scale  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Allies, 
that  effort  was  made.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  United  States  ^vemment  as  a 
belligerent  was  to  lend  further  large  sums  to  the  Allies 
on  the  faith  of  a  British  guarantee  of  repayment,  and  with 
stipulations  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
should  be  spent  in  the  United  States — a  further  commer¬ 
cial  stroke  amply  justified  by  the  event.  They  also  seized 
German  merchant  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
ports  to  the  extent  of  650,000  tons,  the  whole  of  which 
they  insisted  on  retaining  at  the  peace,  instead  of  pooling 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  allied  and  associated 
Powers;  notwithstanding  that  their  own  losses  of  ship¬ 
ping,  both  before  and  after  their  entry  into  the  war, 
are  shown  by  the  American  Professor  Gamer  to  have 
amounted  only  to  300,000  tons,  while  the  losses  of  the 
other  Powers  were  far  heavier.  To  suggest,  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  that  either  the  United  States,  or  the  other 
non-European  Powers  which  followed  their  example  in 
breaking  with  Germany,  were  actuated  by  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  international  law,  seems  Uttle  less  than 
absurd.  In  cold  fact,  what  forced  the  United  States  into 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was,  in  the  beginning, 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy — ^which  supremacy 
they  were  afterwards  at  pains  to  get  rid  of  by  the  Treaty 
of  Washington.* 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  international  engage¬ 
ments,  purporting  to  restrict  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to 
use  any  means  he  chooses  to  attain  his  ends,  will  not 
stand  the  strain  of  a  serious  war;  that  the  sanctions  by 
which  they  are  said  to  be  enforced  are  fictitious ;  and  that 
the  value  of  such  engagements,  to  a  Power  accepting 
them,  varies  inversely  as  its  honesty. 

*  President  Coolidge’s  Memorandum  to  the  Powers,  of  Feb.  lo.  I937> 
makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  United  States  are  not  yet  satisfied  with 
their  success  in  this  direction. 
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Flags  for  South  Africa 

By  Alfred  MacCulIough 

In  this  age  of  democracy,  and  of  the  birth  of  nations, 
it  is  perhaps  quite  in  the  order  of  things  that  a  government 
should  institute  a  public  competition  for  a  suitable  design 
for  a  new  national  flag.  At  any  rate,  that  is  what  it  has 
come  to  in  South  Africa.  Most  members  of  the  present 
Pact  Ministry  seem  to  be  idealists,  possibly  even  dangerous 
idealists ;  and  so  they  do  not  realize  how  they  have  been 
wasting  time  over  this  pretty  fancy  of  theirs  for  a  new 
flag,  whilst  endless  problems  still  await  solution  for  the 
helping  of  the  white  citizens  and  the  native  races  of 
South  Africa  to  a  better  state  of  life. 

Even  so,  the  Pact  Government  discovered  that  it 
would  have  to  relegate  to  a  special  committee  the  delicate 
task  of  selecting  a  symbol  for  that  nationality  which, 
with  the  eyes  of  optimism  and  idealism,  it  has  already 
discovered  as  being  in  strong  evidence  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  Union.  Ten  thousand  schemes  for  a 
flag  were  submitted.  The  thing  became  more  popular 
than  a  crossword  puzzle.  A  college  professor,  with  an 
English  name,  was  awarded  the  first  premium.  His 
design  was  practically  the  Vierkleur  of  the  old  Transvaal 
Republic,  with  the  colours  altered  and  re-arranged  to  give 
a  reminder  also  of  the  former  Orange  Free  State. 

This  suggested  flag  was  embodied  as  part  of  a  proposed 
Nationality  and  Flag  Bill,  and  in  quick  time  the  new 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  Union  House  of  Assembly. 
There  it  encountered  heavy  seas  of  indignation,  and  was 
indeed  withdrawn  before  it  reached  the  Senate. 

The  possibility  of  a  new  flag,  like  the  old  republican 
Vierkleur,  and  bearing  no  signs  of  our  historic  Union  Jack, 
came  as  a  very  unpleasant  surprise  to  great  numbers  of 
South  Africans,  not  merely  to  the  English-speaking  people, 
but  also  to  many  Dutch  Afrikanders  in  the  Cape  and  Natal 
Provinces,  who,  like  Dr.  Malan,  the  chief  protagonist  of 
the  new  flag,  were  bom  under  the  Union  Jack,  and  who, 
unlike  him,  have  really  never  sighed  for  any  other  flag. 

The  Pact  Government  tried  to  vindicate  its  intentions. 
The  design  without  the  Union  Jack  had  been  chosen,  the 
House  was  informed,  because  to  many  Afrikanders  that 
flag  was  a  symbol  of  tyranny  and  hateful  memories.  To 
that  view  the  Government  must  continue  to  adhere. 
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But  in  its  simplicity  of  mind  the  Government  had  not 
noticed  that  the  proposed  flag  was  only  a  modified 
Vierkleur.  That  objection  made  by  the  Opposition  was 
valid,  for  the  Government  wanted  the  new  fl^  to  be  free 
from  the  old  republican  symbols  as  well  as  from  the  Union 
Jadk.  The  one  was  the  emblem  of  tyranny,  the  others 
recalled  days  of  loathed  subjection  and  humiliation.  A 
new  design,  untarnished  and  underived  from  the  past, 
would  be  submitted  later  to  the  House,  and  to  this  end  the 
Govenunent  would  appoint  a  Flag  Commission  at  once. 

The  Opposition,  the  South  African  Party,  stated  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  old  republican 
flags  in  the  design,  provided  the  Union  Jack  were  accorded 
its  due  honoiu*.  On  this  point,  however,  the  Government 
was  imfdacable.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire 
more,  the  Government’s  professed  inadvertence  respecting 
the  old  Vierkleur,  or  its  pretended  eagerness  to  break 
with  the  past.  In  plain  English,  the  whole  aflair  showed 
simply  the  survival  of  the  old  two  streams'  policy  once 
announced  by  General  Hertzog  in  his  unregenerate  days— 
the  policy  that  looked  to  separation  and  predominance 
for  the  Dutch^lescended  Afrikander.  Ememies  must 
never  leam  to  love  each  other.  Two  old  waning  flags 
must  never  be  married  on  the  same  piece  of  bunting. 
So  the  new  South  African  nation,  though  it  will  ^ 
inevitably  the  descendant  of  the  old  warring  elements, 
was  not  to  indicate  its  past,  if  the  Pact  Government 
could  prevent  it ;  and  so  the  intention  of  the  Government 
was  to  hoist  over  South  Africa  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  an  entirely  new  flag.  The  Government  forgot 
that  such  a  flag  could  only  be  associated  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  public  with  a  somewhat  rancorous  political 
party.  To  such  an  exhibition  of  stupidity  had  come  the 
united  statesmanship  of  the  Nationahsts  and  their 
indispensable  assistants,  the  Labour  Party. 

Tlie  terms  of  the  Pact  between  Nationalists  or  Seces¬ 
sionists  and  the  Labour  men  prevent  the  question  of 
Secession  being  brought  up  in  Parliament  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Pact.  And  it  must  be  said  that  this 
untimely  intrusion  of  an  attempt  to  get  rid,  in  one  form, 
of  a  reminder  that  we  belong  to  the  British  Empire,  was 
entirely  due  to  the  Secessionists.  All  the  members  of  the 
Government,  of  course,  indignantly  assured  the  people 
that  the  Flag  Bill  bad  nothing  to  do  with  Secession,  and 
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one  hopes  that  the  British  members  of  the  Calwet  believed 
themselves  to  be  ^akii^  the  truth.  But  t^  connecting 
link  between  the  Flag  Bill  and  Secession  might  have  been 
seen  by  a  blind  man  on  a  dark  night.  The  storm  of  just 
wrath  from  half  the  prople  of  South  Africa  was  heard  to 
the  ends  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Government  beat  a 
retreat,  perforce  using  the  small  amount  of  d^retion  it 
possess^.  At  the  time  this  was  only  a  strategic  retreat 
to  reconsider  the  position,  and  indicated  no  change  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  But  since  then 
the  Imperial  Conference  has  taken  place,  and  the  Pact 
Government  has  now  to  collect  its  scattered  pieces  and 
survey  the  scene  in  a  new  light. 

The  designing  of  a  new  nag  for  South  Africa  does  not 
really  seem  a  necessity.  The  Union  Flag  is  the  Red 
Ensign  adorned  with  the  South  African  coat  of  arms,  and 
on  that  coat  of  arms  the  two  British  Colonies  and  the 
two  late  republics  are  all  represented.  However,  the 
Opposition  in  the  present  Parliament  was  willing  to  agree 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  flag  which  should  contain 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  colours  of  the  defunct  republics. 
But  if  the  Secessionists  objected  to  the  Union  Jack,  there 
were  still  better  reasons  why  the  other  side  should  object 
to  the  old  republican  flags. 

The  flags  of  the  various  states  which  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  history  of  South  Africa  were  never  incor¬ 
porated  1^  the  absorptionists  into  their  own  flags.  The 
Natal  Government,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Voortrekkers' 
brief  republic  of  Natalia,  did  not  take  measures  to  repre¬ 
sent  its  flag  on  the  Union  Jack  flown  in  Natal;  nor  did 
the  Cape  Cobnial  Government,  on  the  absorption  of  the 
small  republic  of  Stellaland,  mark  the  event  by  making 
provision  for  the  Stellaland  flag  on  the  Union  Jack  flown 
at  the  Cape.  When  the  great  and  good  fight  of  the  Boer 
War  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  incoming  tide  of  progress, 
the  republicans  very  wisely  accepted  wholly  the  flag 
which  had  for  a  century  represented  the  paramount 
power  in  South  Africa.  Louis  Botha,  a  man  of  vision, 
accepted  the  British  flag  unreservedly.  After  aU,  he 
had  been  bom  imder  its  folds.  He  saw  the  inevitability 
and  the  desirability  of  union  and  unity,  and  the  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  war  had  shown  that  it  could  be  achieved  in  no 
other  way.  The  temporal  republics,  the  attempts  to 
form  a  new  nucleus,  had  failed. 
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These  various  republics  that  arose  at  times  after  the 
British  occupation  of  1806  were  all  permitted  to  come 
into  being  and  to  exist  for  a  time  through  the  careless 
policy  of  various  governments  in  Great  Britain :  but  at 
least  the  British  power  always  remained  in  the  of&ng. 
These  little  republics  were  really  offshoots  of  the  British 
colonial  power ;  and  men  still  alive,  who  once  dwelt  under 
their  rule,  hardly  regret  their  disappearance,  for  their 
temporary  existence  was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  That 
end  was  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  great  spaces  of 
South  Africa,  and  its  native  races,  into  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  represented  there  by  the  British  and  Dutch  races, 
and  from  the  governmental  point  of  view  by  the  British 
Empire  ever  since  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  Period  in  1815. 

For  simplicity's  sake,  and  in  accordance  with  history, 
one  thinks  that  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Red  Ensign,  with 
the  Union  coat  of  arms,  might  serve  South  Africa’s 
purposes  for  the  present. 

In  one  of  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition  it  was 
stated  that  the  Union  Jack  represents  the  constituent 
states  of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  in  a  way  true : 
but  Scotland  never  was  conquered  or  annexed  ^e  the 
republics  in  South  Africa :  and  Ireland  never  was  a  imit 
in  herself,  but  was  made  so  by  the  English  for  govem- 
moital  purposes,  and  the  Irish  flag  was  not  the  cross  of 
St.  Patrick,  but  a  blue  flag  with  a  harp.  So,  although 
the  Union  Jack  represents  the  three  nations  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  not  formed  by  a  combination  of 
their  former  flags.  Further  than  that,  however,  at  the 
Union  of  1910  none  of  the  four  existing  colonies  in  South 
Africa  had  any  flag  but  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  and  the  Colony  of  Natal  had  not,  within  the 
memory  of  any  inhabitant,  seen  any  other  flag  flying 
than  the  Union  Jack.  The  other  two  colonies,  having 
been  for  some  time  in  their  history  republican  territories, 
had  at  that  time  possessed  separate  flags,  but  this  period 
of  their  history  had  ended  ten  years  before  the  proposed 
Union  of  1910. 

So  there  is  really  no  precedent,  nor  any  strong  argu¬ 
ment,  for  including  reminders  of  the  old  republican  flags 
on  any  new  design  for  a  South  African  flag.  Such  a 
composite  flag,  including  also  the  Union  Jack,  would 
probably  be  a  shocking  piece  of  bunting  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  in  any  case  the  Secessionists,  the 
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spiritual  children  of  the  old  republicans,  are  opposed  to 
it  for  their  own  reasons.  It  would  seem  that  the  best 
advice  which  can  be  given  in  this  business  is  to  follow  the 
old  South  African  motto  and  wait  a  bit  {wacht  een  heetje). 

Patriots,  emotional  and  narrow,  are  common  in  many 
countries  to-day,  but  they  cannot  prevent  the  increasing 
existence  of  people  with  whom  patriotism  of  that  kind 
is  not  an  obsession.  There  are  nowadays  many  British 
who  do  not  exactly  wish  to  class  themselves  as,  let  us 
say,  Scots  or  New  ^alanders  only.  If  they  arc  colonial- 
bom,  their  sympathies  are  as  much  with  the  Mother 
Country  as  with  any  of  the  Dominions;  and  if  they  are 
bom  in  Britain,  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
good  South  Africans  or  Canadians  also.  For  such  men 
the  Union  Jack  is  a  sufficiently  distinctive  syinbol  to 
differentiate  from  all  others  the  people  who  enjoy  the 
British  name  and  traditions.  The  symbol  they  attach 
most  importance  to— for  instance,  on  the  Australian 
flag — ^is  not  the  six  stars,  but  the  Union  Jack.  Without 
that  sacred  sign  the  flag  could  not  denote  a  member  of 
the  great  association  whose  parts  have  derived  their 
boon  of  freedom  and  indepenaence  through  the  mother 
of  parliaments.  This  patriotism  is  a  higher  and  more 
generous  sentiment  than  mere  local  patriotism,  which 
so  easily  descends  to  provincialism. 

One  can  hardly  expect  a  Dutch  Afrikander  always  to 
admire  this  type  of  citizenship,  but  it  is  at  least  too  late 
in  the  day  for  Afrikanders  to  regard  the  British  as  new¬ 
comers  on  the  soil  of  South  Africa,  with  no  proper  title 
to  dwell  there.  In  another  score  of  years  the  period  of 
the  British  occupation  of  the  Cape  will  equal  the  whole 
period  during  which  the  Cape  was  held  as  a  possession 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  our  only  predecessor. 
It  is  about  time  that  any  claims  for  prior  possession  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  people  should  (he.  The  real  claim 
that  the  Dutch  Afrikander  has  upon  the  British  is  that 
he  has  no  other  motherland  than  Africa;  his  ancestors 
were  planted  at  the  Cape,  not  as  Dutch  or  French  or 
German  colonists,  but  merely  as  employees  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  Thus,  being  of  composite  stock, 
he  cannot  regard  Holland  as  a  homeland  in  the  sense  that 
British  settlers  and  their  children  in  the  Dominions  regard 
the  British  Islands. 

In  (xmsequence  of  this  it  is  difficult  for  the  Afrikander 
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to  put  himself  into  the  position  of  the  English  South 
African,  whose  world  of  memory  and  imagination  has 
been  brought  directly  from  a  country  in  Europe,  from  a 
coun^  which  is  also  a  thing  of  the  present  and  still 
prominent  in  front  of  his  mind’s  eye.  The  men  from 
Great  Britain  may  say :  we  helped  to  establish  this 
coun^  of  South  Aiiica  with  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  we 
remain.  Whilst  Great  Britain  remains,  the  British, 
whether  living  in  South  Africa  or  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
wUl  love  Great  Britain.  Dutch  South  Africans  for  the  most 
part  have  never  realized  the  strength  of  this  sentiment. 

It  is  want  of  imagination  which  makes  the  Afrikander 
Secessionist  ask  the  fnglish  South  African  to  cut  off  even 
all  sentimental  coimection  with  England.  In  any  case 
the  suggestion  is  absurd.  The  higher  the  mord  and 
mental  development  of  the  British  South  African,  the 
less  he  can  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  The  more  intan¬ 
gible  the  bond  that  binds  him  to  the  British  Empire, 
the  stronger  it  becomes.  There  is  something  in  the 
whole  that  makes  it  greater  than  the  mere  summation 
of  its  parts.  This  li^  makes  British  South  Africans 
wider  and  more  tolerant  in  character :  they  are  nearer 
being  true  cosmopolitans. 

The  blood  of  the  Afrikanders  and  the  British  settlers 
has  been  widely  combined  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  fortunately  many  South  Africans  of  mixed  white 
descent  have  also  the  feeling  referred  to.  When  they 
visit  Europe,  it  is  always  England  they  regard  as  their 
mother  coimtry.  This  is  all  to  the  good  for  South 
Africa.  It  gives  her  a  stronger  hold  on  established  things 
and  the  accomplished  work  of  Christendom,  such  as  it  is. 
The  Dutch  South  African  can  say,  as  a  British  subject : 

Neither  by  service  nor  fee 
Came  I  to  mine  estate, 

for  in  most  instances  to-day  he  was  bom  imder  the 
Union  Jack.  The  British  subjects  by  conquest  in  South 
Africa  are  a  steadily  diminishing  number. 

To  return  to  the  Flag  Bill,  the  general  wrath  against 
it  has  been  watched  by  the  Labour  Party  with  many 
qualms.  That  party  has  been  fairW  popular  in  Natal, 
^e  province  noted  for  its  loyalty.  But  Natal  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  this  unhappy  Bill,  and  the 
Labour  Party  fully  realizes  that  it  may  lose  all  its  sea^ 
there  at  the  next  election.  The  NataUan  knows  his 
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Secessionist,  but  he  also  remembers  how  he  himself  has 
been  left  in  the  lurch  more  than  once  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  His  watchfulness  has  been  bred  by  long 
years  of  anxiety  and  political  suffering.  Of  late  years 
the  course  of  legislation,  always  of  a  nature  to  lessen 
British  influence  and  the  popularity  of  Imperial  ideals, 
has  not  reassured  Natalians ;  but  they  are  resolved  that 
they  will  not  sell  their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Dutch¬ 
speaking,  English-hating  republicanism.  Natalians  did 
not  always  love  the  methods  of  the  Government  in  the 
Old  Country,  but  they  like  less  the  methods  of  the  South 
African  Secessionists. 

The  Labour  Party,  therefore,  seriously  concerned 
about  their  oflicial  part  in  the  Flag  Bill,  when  they  met 
last  year  in  convention,  examined  it  carefully  to  see  how 
it  might  be  mitigated.  One  clause  seemed  to  offer  a 
favourable  opportunity.  This  provides  that  the  Union 
Jack  should  be  ofiicially  flown  once  in  a  while  on  public 
occasions  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  to  denote 
the  Relationship  still  existing  between  South  Africa  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  The 
Labour  leaders  embellished  and  amplified  this  clause,  and 
the  convention,  after  much  discussion  behind  closed 
doors,  adopted  a  pronouncement  to  this  effect :  The 
Labour  Party  approves  of  a  new  home  flag  without 
suggestions  of  any  history,  but  alongside  of  this  new  flag 
there  should  always  be  flown  the  Union  Jack  on  another 
pole  at  the  same  height ;  one  flag  must  not  appear  without 
the  other  on  any  occasion,  either  at  any  oflicial  ceremony 
or  on  any  public  building. 

Now,  since  the  Imperial  Conference  the  Secessionists 
are  in  very  deep  waters,  for  they  have  apparently  lost 
General  Hertzog  and  half  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  will  agree  to  accept  this  big  amendment 
to  the  Flag  Bill  when  it  is  brought  forward.  But  such  a 
position  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  have 
hoped  for.  If  only  the  British  in  South  Africa  would 
agree  to  give  up  their  living  emblem,  they  could  have  a 
new  cold  image  without  blood,  bones  or  life;  and  just 
for  a  while,  as  a  sort  of  admission  that  there  is  such  a 
country  as  Great  Britain  and  her  other  Dominions,  once 
or  twice  a  year,  always  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister, 
of  course,  the  old  flag  shall  be  dragged  from  her  deserved 
oblivion  and  given  a  breath  of  the  South  African  breezes. 
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Yes,  dear  republican  friends,  unfurled  to  those  breezes 
that  are  free  to  us  to-day  through  the  blood-sacrifice  of 
thousands  upon  thousand  of  British  soldiers  over  more 
than  a  century  of  time.  Then  when  the  British  Empire 
disrupts — ^the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought — ^the  Union 
Jack  will  be  thankfully  buried  with  no  prospect  of  a 
glorious  resurrection,  and  the  English  name  and  language 
will  speedily  be  banished  for  ever  from  the  uplands  of 
South  Africa. 

The  Labour  Party  appears  to  have  been  bemused  by 
the  unfortimate  existence  of  two  languages  and  two  chief 
cities  in  South  Africa.  It  proposes  to  add  another  dual 
burden,  namely,  two  flags.  But  the  first  two  com¬ 
promises  for  unity  have  caused  so  much  ill-feeling  and 
jealousy  that  the  people  would  be  well  advised  to  avoid 
a  third  cause  of  like  trouble. 

Many  South  Africans,  taken  by  the  whimsicality  of 
the  thi]^,  are  inclined  to  coquette  with  this  idea  of  two 
flags.  Their  argument  is  that  the  Union  Jack  is  a  sacred 
emblem  and  should  not  be  treated  with  in^gnity  by  being 
made  part  of  a  local  South  African  flag.  This  point  of 
view  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  to  the  Dominions. 
Singly  it  should  be  no  disgrace  for  the  crosses  of  the  three 
kingdoms  to  appear  on  a  Dominion  flag,  nor  should  any 
Dominion  object  to  see  on  its  flag  the  emblems  of  the 
land  from  wUch  it  has  drawn  its  strength  and  received 
protection,  and  also  sometimes  its  deserved  castigation 
in  more  eddish  days.  How  far  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  entertain  the  notion  of  two  flags  will  be  seen  in  due 
course.  But  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Government  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  unity. 

Now,  since  the  Imperial  Conference,  we  have  in  South 
Africa  a  Cabinet  the  Premier  of  which,  having  suffered 
a  sea-change  into  something  rich  and  strange,  with  hearty 
goodwill  recognizes  his  country  as  a  constituent  member 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  regards  the  Union  Jack  as  his 
own  flag.  It  should  have  been  so  since  the  day  he  took 
office  in  Cape  Town;  but  let  that  pass.  In  his  Cabinet 
are  three  Labour  men,  Englishmen  bom,  who  advocate 
the  abolition  of  the  Union  Jack  from  the  South  African 
flag,  and  who  may  soon  be  pulled  down  by  their  party, 
if  they  do  not  recant  their  herew.  In  admtion,  sevem 
other  members  of  the  same  (!^bmet,  lately  avowed 
Secessionists,  are  still  insisting  upon  a  new  distinctive 
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South  African  flag  from  which  the  Union  Jack  shall  be 
banished.  Such  a  heterogeneous  political  stew  cannot 
be  a  wholesome  dish  for  a  permanency,  and  is  not  likely 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  Union  for  long.  This  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  di^ordant  elements  in  the  Pact  Government 
could  not  be  very  clearly  evoked  by  the  South  African 
Party  Opposition,  but  since  the  Imperial  Conference  it 
has  become  plain  for  all  to  see. 

General  Hertzog  has  been  pleased  to  let  us  know  that 
his  views  now  differ  in  no  material  way  from  those  of  the 
South  African  Party.  This  means  that  a  fusion  of  the 
two  parties  may  take  place  in  the  near  future.  In  that 
event  the  Labour  Party  will  go  into  the  wilderness ;  that 
is,  whatever  renmants  of  it  may  survive  the  next  election. 
The  conduct  of  its  three  Cabinet  Ministers,  in  regard  to 
the  Rag  Bill,  does  not  point  to  a  prosperous  life  for  the 
Party  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  unbending  Seces¬ 
sionists,  who  may  survive  to  sit  in  the  next  ParUament, 
will  not  in  themselves  be  strong  enough  to  form  an 
important  party.  An  alliance  between  meir  attenuated 
ranks  and  the  remnant  of  the  Labour  Party  could  not 
put  up  a  very  formidable  opposition  to  a  reconstituted 
^uth  African  Party,  as  the  latter  would  include  all 
Nationalists  who  follow  General  Hertzog  in  his  strategic 
retreat  from  the  Secessionist  policy. 

The  South  African  Party  and  the  moderate 
Nationalists  would  probably  all  be  glad  to  see  the  wretched 
Flag  Bill  abandoned  like  a  derelict  on  the  great  Ocean 
of  Lost  Endeavours.  Its  requirements  from  British 
South  Africans  are  outr^eous;  that  we  should  forget 
our  past  to  the  extent  of  break^g  with  our  dearest  and 
best  traditions,  whilst  the  Secessionists  will  not  even 
forget  those  fifty  years  in  their  past  when  their  fathers, 
or  some  of  them,  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  republican  government.  Those  unsuccessful  republics  I 
Their  shadow,  cast  across  the  page  of  South  African  his¬ 
tory,  instead  of  being  a  lesson  to  us,  has  been  preventing 
us  from  pursuing  a  peaceful  road  in  the  light  of  to-day. 
So  is  history  misread.  It  is  a  curious  obsession  from  whi^ 
these  republicans  suffer  or  have  suffered,  but  we  still 
hope  that  some  day  soon  they  may  escape  from  it,  and 
begin  to  play  a  helpful  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  present 
day.  We  can  believe  that  the  Imperial  Conference  has  at 
least  supplied  some  healing  bahn  for  their  mental  easement. 
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By  Anthony  M.  Ludovici 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  doctors  said :  “  If 
only  you  will  give  us  the  children  during  the  first  year  of 
life,  the  subsequ^it  years  will  reveal  the  fruits  of  our 
care.”  The  implication  was  that,  if  they  were  given  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  foundations  of  good  health  and 
a  sound  constitution  in  the  nursling,  the  growing  child 
would  show  the  benefit  of  this  care,  and  there  would  be 
a  general  improvement  in  the  physique  of  the  nation. 

In  response  to  some  such  challenge  as  this,  and  in¬ 
spired  by  the  depressing  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Physical  Deterioration  in  1904,  the  National  League 
for  Health,  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  year  1905,  and  the  introduction  of  school 
medical  inspection,  which  followed  in  1907,  provided 
for  the  supervision  of  the  older  children.  As,  however, 
school  mescal  inspection  made  no  provision  for  infants, 
and  it  seemed  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  defects  found  in  children  of  school  age 
might  be  prevented  if  they  received  proper  care  as  infants, 
people  turned  with  redoubled  interest  to  infant  welfare, 
and  imder  the  momentum  gained  by  this  public  concern, 
the  movement  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

At  the  child  welfare  centres  mothers  could,  in  the 
early  days,  call  with  their  babies  and  obtain  medical 
advice  about  their  own  and  their  babies'  health,  and 
about  the  best  artificial  feeding  if  breast-feeding  were 
not  practicable ;  and  later,  as  the  system  grew,  they  were 
also  able  to  obtain  advice  during  the  pre-natal  period 
— a  service  very  properly  regarded  as  most  important. 

Moreover,  health  visitors  are  now  provided,  who  enter 
the  homes  of  the  working  classes  to  watch  over  expectant 
and  nursing  mothers,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
cannot  be  seen  at  local  headquarters,  and  the  League 
also  organizes  a  number  of  subsidiary  departments, 
which  deal  with  crfeches,  health  lectures,  the  training  of 
health  visitors,  the  provision  of  holidays  for  mothers  and 
toddlers,  etc. 

Some  idea  of  the  immense  growth  of  the  infant  welfare 
movement  in  recent  years  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
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that  whereas  in  19x4  there  were  only  400  centres  with 
50,000  children  in  attendance,  in  1936  there  were  2,300 
centres  in  England  alone,  caring  for  360,000  mothers  and 
babies  annuaUy. 

Now  all  this  is  very  creditable,  and,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  welfare  centres,  and  the  health 
v^tors  functioning  at  them,  any  one  may  persuade 
himself  that  the  work  now  being  accomplished  by  this 
organization  is  both  efficient  and  conscientious. 

But  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  in  these  institutions, 
as  in  all  the  public  services  of  the  nation,  a  little  more  of 
the  spirit  which  works  with  the  object  of  one  day  making 
its  particular  functions  superfluous.  For  it  is  only  modem 
and  artificial  conditions  which,  by  destroying  sound 
tradition  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  mother  and  her 
infant,  have  created  the  need  for  the  child  welfare  move¬ 
ment.  And  when  once  the  whole  population  has  again 
begun  to  establish  a  soimd  tradition  in  these  matters, 
and  the  acquired  knowledge  begins  once  more  to  descend, 
as  it  always  should,  from  mother  to  daughter,  and  not 
from  health  visitor  to  mother,  there  may  be  an  end  of 
child  welfare  centres  and  the  cost  their  upkeep  entails. 

Their  advertised  results  are  significant.  For  instance, 
in  1911,  when  there  were  only  a  few  health  visitors 
and  infant  welfare  centres,  130  infants  one  year  of 
age  died  out  of  every  i,ooo.  In  1923,  when  there  were 
1,842  health  visitors  and  2,204  infant  welfare  centres, 
the  number  of  deaths  per  1,000  was  reduced  to  sixty-nine. 

Now,  although  we  may  deprecate  the  modem  [ten¬ 
dency  to  interpret  reduced  mortality  figures  always  and 
invariably  as  a  plus  in  racial  stamina  and  health,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  if  only  a  small  portion  of  thk 
reduced  infant  mortality  is  due  to  the  welfare 'centres, 
and  represents  a  positive  access  in  health  and  strength 
to  the  population,  the  work  of  the  movement  is  abun¬ 
dantly  justified.  And  while  the  contribution  from  rates 
and  taxes  for  maternity  and  child  welfare  work  rose  from 
£83,000  in  1914-15  to  £1,700,000  in  1922-23,  the  money 
was  well  spent  if  it  led  to  these  results. 

Nevertneless,  in  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  naoney  now 
spent  annually  on  public  services  of  all  kinds  by  the 
Government  of  England,  the  taxpayer  has  the  right  to 
be  assured  that  no  portion  even  of  so  small  a  sum  as 
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/i, 700, 000  is  being  wasted  or  in  any  way  misapplied. 
And  in  regard  to  file  work  of  the  welfare  centres,  he  is 
entitled  to  expect  more  substantial  results  than  a  mere 
reduction  in  infant  mortality,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  a  boon,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  infants  saved. 

Let  me,  therefore,  examine  a  few  other  figures. 

My  search  has  ejrtended  beyond  London,  but  seeing 
that  the  conditions  throughout  England  and  Wales  are 
not  substantially  different  from  those  prevailing  within 
the  Metropolitan  area,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  latter, 
which  m^  be  considered  fairly  representative. 

The  ^blic  Health  volumes  of  the  L.C.C.  annual 
reports,  under  the  heading  of  the  Medical  Examination 
of  Elementary  School  Children,  supply  a  series  of  statis¬ 
tical  records  which,  as  I  happen  to  know,  present  a 
problem  not  only  to  inquirers,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
closely  in  touch  with  c^d  welfare  work. 

If  this  work  were  really  producing  tangible  results 
among  the  children  of  school  age,  one  would  be  entitled 
to  expect  a  marked  improvement  in  the  physical  condition 
revealed  not  only  among  recent  entrants  (children  who 
.have  just  reached  school  age),  but  also  among  older 
childr^ :  for  it  is  in  children  now  at  school  or  now  enter¬ 
ing  it  that  one  would  hope  to  find  the  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences  of  having  been  cared  for  and  watched  during 
the  first  year  of  life,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made 
by  the  doctors  quoted  above. 

But  what,  in  fact,  is  revealed  by  the  L.C.C.  Reports  ? 
In  the  first  place,  in  the  Report  for  1925  (p.  89)  there  is 
the  following  significant  passage  :  “  There  appears  to  be 
no  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  children  with  very  bad 
condition  of  teeth.”  Although  the  number  of  boys  with 
sound  teeth  has  risen  about  0*7%  and  girls  about  6*3% , 
”  14%  of  the  entrant  infants  continue  to  arrive  at  school 
with  extensive  dental  caries  (four  or  more  teeth  obviously 
decayed),  a  condition  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
aurcd  sepsis  leading  to  much  general  ill-health.” 

Furthermore,  suthough  the  elimination  of  defective 
children  before  and  after  attaining  school  age  is  veiy 
much  more  rigorous  than  ever  it  was,  the  number  of  pupils 
absent  from  school  owing  to  illness  shows  a  steady  and, 
in  the  circumstances,  imaccountable  increase.  Thus, 
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from  rheumatic  and  heart  trouble,  and  from  chorea,  the 
absentees  have  been  as  follows  (p.  82, 1923  Report ;  p.  91, 
1924  Report ;  and  p.  117,  1925  Report) : — 

19x9  1920  1921  1922  1923  ■  1924  1925 

1413%  21x2%  2i-6i%  235%  23-92%  25-02%  24-71% 

From  nervous  disorders,  the  absentees  have  been  : — 
X920  '  1921  1922  X923  X924  X925 

8-2x%  7-8%  8-44%  10-05%  10-72%  10-78% 

On  page  83  of  the  1923  Report  special  attention  is 
called  to  this  baffling  increase  of  nervous  troubles  amongst 
school  children,  although  no  explanation  is  offered. 

When  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  are  con¬ 
sulted,  they  invariably  declare  that  they  have  personally 
witnessed  a  great  improvement  in  the  general  condition 
of  the  children  during  the  last  decade  or  more.  And  those 
headmasters  who  have  been  connected  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  for  a  score  or  more  years  will  emphatically 
claun  that  the  boys  and  girls  that  now  come  to  them  are 
as  different  as  they  can  be  from  the  wretched  little 
specimens  they  were  familiar  with  in  the  early  days  of 
ffleir  career.  I  have  consulted  some  of  them,  and  found 
no  dissentient  voice  in  regard  to  this  improvement. 

The  question  is,  however,  to  what  extent  these 
favourable  impressions  have  been  created  by  (a)  improved 
clothing  and  cleanliness,  and  (6)  the  more  rigorous 
weeding  out  of  bad  cases,  and  their  relegation  to  special 
institutions.  For  it  is  obvious,  wqth  regard  to  {a),  that, 
without  special  knowledge,  a  schoolmaster  of  twenty-five 
years’  experience  may  too  easily  allow  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  the  decidedly  remarkable  change  within 
recent  years,  owing  to  extended  outdoor  relief  and 
unemployment  benefit,  in  the  foot-gear  and  clothing  of 
his  pupik,  and  thus  to  argue  from  the  mere  improve¬ 
ment  in  clothing  and  bodily  cleanliness  that  the  bodily 
conditions  have  also  improved. 

Again,  in  this  matter,  the  L.C.C.  statistics  are  very 
helpful.  For  instance,  the  records  of  the  examination  of 
entrants  from  1913  to  1925  show  that,  whereas  the  number 
of  boys  who  were  well  clothed  rose  from  53’9%  in  1913 
to  6i*i%  in  1923,  and  60  2%  in  1924,  and  of  girls  from 
55‘i%  in  1913  to  6i*i%  in  1923,  and  59’4%  in  1924,  the 
number  of  Ai  little  boys  of  the  same  age  declined  from 
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307%  in  1913  to  23*8%  in  1923,  to  21-5%  in  1924,  and 
to  2i’4%  in  1925 ;  and  of  little  girls  from  327%  in  1913, 
to  24-4%  in  1923,  22-6%  in  1924,  and  22*4%  in  1923. 
(We  are  to  vuiderstand  by  Ai  the  children  who  were  well 
nourished  and  in  the  pink  of  condition.)  t  - 

Looking  at  tl^  records  of  general  cleanliness^  1  find 
the  same  marked  improvement  as  in  re^d  to  clothes. 

From  1913  to  1924  the  number  of  littie  boys  showing 
good  bodily  cleanliness  increased  from  777%  to  95'8%, 
and  little  girls  from  77*0%  to  957%. 

If  seems  only  fair  to  take  these  statistics  of  increased 
cleanliness  and  good  clothing  into  consideration  in 
measuring  the  vmue  of  the  favourable  view  taken  by 
experienced  schoolmasters  regarding  the  improvement 
in  their  pupils,  for  the  steady  decline  of  the  Ar  children 
shows  that  it  must  be  superficial. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  young  children  of  both 
sexes  who  show  a  fair  condition  of  bodily  health(nutrition), 
but  who  are  not  Ai,  has  increased  between  the  years  1913 
and  1924.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  little  boys  this 
increase  is  as  much  as  15%,  and  in  little  girls  15*5%.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  number  of  sub-normal  children  appears 
to  have  decreased.  In  little  bojrs  this  decrease  is  as  much 
as  5‘8%,  and  in  little  girls  4’6%  in  the  eleven  years. 

But  with  regard  to  both  this  increase  of  children  in 
fair  condition  and  this  decrease  of  sub-normal  children, 
one  may  ask  to  what  extent  the  improvement  in  then- 
state  of  nutrition  is  merely  a  reflection  of  the  improved 
conditions  exemplified  by  their  better  clothes  ?  Pre¬ 
sumably  if  their  parents  can  afford  to  clothe  them  better 
than  children  were  clothed  in  1913,  they  can  also  afford 
to  fe^  them  better.  But  in  contrast  to  these  cheering 
figures  of  fair  condition  and  sub-normality,  what  of  the 
figures  already  given  for  the  startling  decline  in  Ai 
children,  and  for  the  increase  in  sickness  ? 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  is  largely  a  question  of 
nutrition,  and  the  fact  that  **  there  appears  to  be  no 
reduction  of  the  percentage  of  children  with  very  bad 
condition  of  teeth  ”  leads  one  to  conclude  that,  although 
the' amount  Of  food  procured  by  working-class  families 
is  sufficient  in  bulk,  it  is  not  of  a  kind  that  secures  health. 
But  of  this  anon. 

Now  turn  to  the  records  of  older  children — bo}^ 
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and  girls  of  eight  years  of  age — and  you  will  find  the 
figures  following  very  similar  curves,  and  again  the  same 
decline  of  Ai  examples,  and  the  same  increase  in  the 
number  having  good  clothes  and  showing  greater  bodily 
cleanliness.  Between  IQ13  and  1924  the  number  of  boys 
of  eight  who  were  well  clothed  rose  from  47*5%  to  577%, 
and  of  guis  from  5i’4%  to  58‘4%.  The  number  wl» 
showed  bodily  cleanliness  rose  from  72’0%  to  95'4% 
(boys,)  and  from  737%  to  957%  (girls).  The  numl^r  of 
Ai  cl^dren,  however,  declined  in  the  same  period  from 
22’0%  to  15*6%  (boys),  and  from  25*1%  to  17*5%  (girls). 

Among  children  twelve  years  of  age  the  improvement 
as  to  clothing  in  the  same  period  was  from  49*1%  fo 
3i’5%  (boys)  and  from  5i'8%  to  58*5%  (girls).  As  to 
cle^Uness,  it  was  from  73*  1%  to  94  0%  (boys)  and  from 
741%  to  947%  (girls).  But  the  number  of  Ai  children 
of  the  same  age  declined  from  26*4%  to  19*2%  (boys)  and 
30-6%  to  21*6%  (girls): 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nutrition  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  food  bulk,  but  also  of  food  quahty 
and  constitutional  tone.  A  child  may  be  surfeit^,  yet 
starving,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  food  it  obtains  does 
not  include  a  wide  mough  range  of  ingredients.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  child  may  be  in  a  bafiy  nourished  con¬ 
dition,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  its  food  values 
may  ^  correct,  and  the  bulk  taken  in  quite  adequate, 
hs  bodily  tone  does  not  allow  of  proper  assimilation. 

Two  factors,  therefore,  play  a  part  in  the  incidence  of 
illness  and  poor  condition  among  the  elementary  school 
children — ^their  food,  and  constitutional  tone. 

It  is  the  second  factor  which  is  the  more  serious,  and 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  nervous  diseases,  of  rheumatism, 
heart  trouble,  and  chorea  among  them,  it  would  probably 
be  right  to  ascribe  the  decline  of  Ai  children  dhiefly  to 
the  fact  of  general  constitutional  deterioration,  i.e.  loss 
of  stamina  and  bodily  tone.  The  fact  that  in  the  year 
1925  53*1%  of  edght-year-oki  boys  and  54*9%  of  eight- 
year-old  girls  failed  to  pass  the  test  for  normal  vision, 
with  each  eye  tested  separately,  shows  how  widespread 
this  constitutional  trouble  is,  for  the  eyes  are  quick  to 
respond 'to  any  constitution^  or  muscular,  debility,  no 
matter  how  this  happens  to  be  caused. 
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In  view  of  the  above  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
more  salient  features  of  ill-health  among  working-class 
children,  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  inquire  what,  apart 
from  the  reduction  in  infant  mortality,  is  being  done  by 
•the  welfare  centres  to  improve  the  hedth  of  the  nation  ? 

Having  more  or  less  taken  over  the  charge  of  the 
nation’s  children  between  the  hour  of  birth  and  the  twelfth 
month  of  life,  what  do  the  welfare  centres  claim  to  have 
accomplished,  if  the  results  are  so  depressing  ? 

I  have  put  this  question  to  a  number  of  health  visitors 
and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  their  reply : — 

(a)  “  If  constitutional  deterioration  is  actually  occur¬ 
ring  riurough  the  propagation  of  debilitated  and  unsound 
stocks,  thK  can  in  nowise  reflect  upon  the  work  of 
.the  welfare  centres,  because  it  is  a  source  of  physical 
abnormality  which  ^ey  cannot  control.” 

(d)  ”  Even  if  constitutional  deterioration  is  very 
largely  accounted  for  by  bad  conditions  (whether  of  food 
or  environment)  in  early  childhood,  the  work  of  the 
welfare  centres  cannot  be  expected  to  overcome  and 
remove  this  evil,  because  there  occurs  in  the  history  of 
almost  every  child  which  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
welfare  centres,  a  serious  gap  in  health  supervision  which, 
in  the  experience  of  every  health  visitor,  frequently 
destroys  all  the  good  which  the  first  twelve  months  of 
care  has  effected.  This  gap  occurs  between  the  age  of 
weaning  and  the  school-entrant  age,  or  between  the  age 
when  solid  food  takes  the  place  of  liquid  artificial  foM 
and  the  school-entrant  age.  It  covers  the  period  of  life 
at  which  the  child  is  a  toddler.” 

As  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  first  part  of  the 
reply,  in  which  the  health  visitors  make  what  is  admit- 
te^y  a  just  claim,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  second. 
Here  again,  I  readily  acknowledge  that  the  welfare 
centres  put  up  a  very  good  and  reasonable  defence. 

According  to  my  informants,  a  baby  having  left  the 
breast  in  a  flourisl^g  and  wholly  promising  condition, 
frequently  becomes  unrecognizable  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  years,  owing  to  me  appalling  food  conditions 
which  appear  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  working- 
class  toddler.  Apparently  the  ignorance  displayed  by 
the  working-class  mother  regarding  the  nourishment 
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suitable  for  a  youngster  just  beginning  to  walk  is  little 
short  of  criminal.  Beer,  pickles,  strong  tea,  highly 
I  condimented  and  preserved  foods  of  every  description, 
induding  tinned  salmon,  new  and  spongy  white  bread, 
stodgy  pastry,  fried  fish  and  potatoes — ^in  fact,  everything 
with  which  its  parents  systematically  debilitate  and 
ultimately  ruin  their  own  digestions  and  health,  is  given 
to  the  little  toddler  who,  six  weeks  ago,  was  still  sub¬ 
sisting  entirely  on  mother’s  milk.  And  it  is  only  very 
rarely  that  there  is  either  enough  knowledge  or  fore¬ 
thought  in  the  heads  of  the  household  to  prevent  this 
deterioration  of  frequently  good  human  material. 

If  this  is  all  true — and  my  personal  investigations 
lead  me  to  conclude  that  it  is — ^then  it  seems  perfectly 
obvious  that,  as  long  as  the  working-class  mother  is 
allowed  to  go  on  in  the  state  of  crass  ignorance  in  which 
she  now  finds  herself  regarding  the  elements  of  soimd 
nutrition,  all  hope  may  as  well  be  abandoned  of  effecting 
any  substantial  improvement,  by  any  means,  however 
heroic,  in  the  health  of  the  nation. 

Now,  there  are  two  alternative  remedies  for  this  state 
of  affairs.  Either  the  gap  which  is  represented  by  the 
toddler’s  life  must  be  filled  and,  at  the  risk  of  involving 
taxpayers  in  endless  further  expense,  the  work  and  powers 
of  the  welfare  centres  must  extended,  or  the  nation 
must  be  thoroughly  re-educated  concerning  food  values. 
The  latter  alternative  seems  to  me  by  far  the  better 
solution ;  but  it  is  not  going  to  prove  easy.  My  own 
experience  with  the  poor  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  one  is  more  stubbornly  attached  to  error,  or  more 
resolutely  disinclined  to  improve,  than  the  average 
English  housewife.  And  although  much  can  certainly  be 
done  by  individual  influence  such  as  the  health  visitor 
can  exercise,  and  by  public  tuition,  the  onus  of  all 
reform  in  this  department  must  rest  with  the  Legislature. 
Public  lectures  about  food  could  well  be  increas^. 

Food,  as  distinct  from  the  mere  art  of  its  preparation, 
might  well  form  an  item  in  every  school  curriculum,  high 
md  low;  and  special  regimens  for  the  toddler  might, 
if  necessary,  be  taught  by  public  proclamation  through¬ 
out  the  land.  But  until  the  Legislature  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  women  of  the  nation  to  buy  inferior  bread, 
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harmful  preserves,  bad  beer,  and  doubtful  foods  of  all 
kinds  in  and  out  of  season — ^until,  that  is  to  sav,  a  stan¬ 
dard  is  established  in  regard  to  staple  articles  of  diet,  and 
a  severe  system  of  rationing  introduced  for  tinned,  pre¬ 
served,  and  proprietary  foods  of  all  descriptions,  it  seems 
a  hopeless  business  to  save  the  adult’s  he^th,  much  less, 
therefore,  that  of  the  toddler  who  has  just  left  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  welfare  centre. 

The  increase  of  nervous  diseases  and  heart  and  rheu¬ 
matic  troubles  among  school  children  may,  however, 
point  to  another  source  of  debilitation,  quite  different 
from  and  additional  to  the  cause  already  examined.  It 
may  be  that  the  physical  exercises  and  the  drill  which 
now  form  part  of  every  school  curriculum  lead  young 
school  children  to  indulge  habitually  in  a  degree  of 
muscular  tension  which  is  harmful  (see  in  this  connection 
the  lecture  by  Dr.  Peter  Macdonald,  reported  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  December  25,  1926).  The 
fact  that  physic^  deterioration  is  frequently  noticed  to 
occur  after  school  attendance  has  begun  lends  some  colour 
of  probability  to  this  suggestion,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  rely  solely  on  dietetic  reforms  for  the 
improvement  which,  in  view  of  the  huge  expenditure 
involved,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
many  services  now  concentrated  on  securing  a  healthier 
population. 

At  all  events,  whatever  the  causes  of  the  subsequent 
deterioration  of  the  health  of  working-class  infants  may 
be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  welfare  centres  and  their 
work  are  not  implicated  ;  unless  we  are  to  suppose,  with 
Dr.  Norman  Haire,  that,  by  helping  to  preserve  numbers 
of  defective  infants,  who  before  the  activities  of  the 
welfare  centres  started,  would  in  the  course  of  nature 
have  be^  eliminated,  these  centres  account  for  the 
increase  in  children  of  low  vitality.  Speaking  at  Brighton 
in  1925,  Dr.  Haire  said :  “  I  go  to  a  welfare  centre  in  a 
poor  part  of  London  every  week,  and  I  have  been  told 
that  I  am  doing  a  good  work,  but  I  believe  that  I  am 
doing  an  anti-social  work.  I  go  there  to  keep  children 
alive  who  ought  never  to  have  been  bom ;  I  keep  alive 
physically  and  mentally  defective  children  who  are  of  no 
use  to  the  country.” 
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The  Winner 

By  R.  H.  Mottram  .  , 

He  began  by  >  beating  us — the  C  Mess  of  Divisional 
Headquarters — completely.  It  was  no  mean  feat.  We 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  hard-bitten,  deeply-stained  set 
you  could  find.  Higher  appointment  fell  to  great  skill, 
great  influence,  or  great  impertinence.  But  the  sort- of 
technical  specialist  who  got  pulled  out  of  the  Infantry 
and  attached  to  Divisional  Headquarters,  and  messed 
in  C  Mess,  was  a  survivor  of  so  much,  chosen  by  the  gods 
from  amongst  so  many  of  his  equals  and  betters.  Why 
“  Uncle  ”  should  have  been  so  chosen,  and  how  he 
arrived  among  us,  we  never  discovered.  But  there  he 
sat,  one  gloomy  evening  of  1916,  with  the  Somme  fiasco 
grumbling  all  along  the  horizon.  He  volunteered  no 
information.  He  did  not  look  the  sort  of  man  one 
could  catechize.  He  just  sat  and  smoked,  and  drank  a 
good  deal  of  whisky,  not  attempting  to  ingratiate  himself 
nor  even  to  be  agreeable.  He  beat  us  from  the  start. 
He  went  on  sitting,  smoking,  and  drinking.  He  won. 
We  adjusted  ourselves  to  him,  as  he  had  not  to  us.  He 
became  a  feature,  then  a  boast,  finally  a  b5nvord.  His 
outward  appearance  gave  no  clue  to  his  personality. 
It  was  prosaic  in  the  extreme.  Bald,  with  a  dirty  grey 
moustache,  of  the  kind  which  Tenniel  attributed  to  the 
Walrus,  broadish  for  his  medium  height,  astonishingly 
^>are,  hard  and  agile  for  this  years,  which  appeared  to 
be  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  his  maple-leaf  badges  showed 
the  number  of  one  ^of  the  battalions  of  the.  ist  Canadian 
Division,  and,  the  rank  of  Captain.  His  name  was 
Dakers.  Beyond  these  vague  indications  he  was  a 
mystery.  But  .  he  .  became  an  institution.  We  took 
to  calling  him  Uncle.”  It  does  not  matter  who  first 
thought  of  it,  or  why.  It  suited  ,  him  exactly.  There 
is  something  of  authority  and  responsibility  connected 
with  the  titie  Father:  But  Uncle — that  semi-detached 
relationship  in  whidi  one  can  be  kind  without  condescen¬ 
sion,  and  humorously  affectionate  above  the  clash  of 
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antipathetic  generations!  Now,  no  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  receiving  an  order  from  Uncle.  He  never 
gave  such  a  thing.  On  the  other  hand  we  all  contracted 
the  habit  of  going  to  him  for  advice.  This  added  im¬ 
mensely  to  his  reputation.  For  whatever  reason,  good, 
or  probably  bad,  he  had  been  given  the  post  of  Clearance 
Officer  at  tMvisional  Headquarters,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  Uncle  was  a  man  of  parts.  When  everything  failed, 
as  it  did,  in  those  increasingly  enormous  and  useless 
offensives,  about  once  a  week.  Uncle  alwa)^  had  some 
expedient  ready.  The  farther  we  departed  from  all 
the  known  rules  of  war,  the  better  he  grew.  At  his  own 
job  of  Clearance  Officer,  he  was  pretty  useless.  Anyhow, 
ne  left  it  all  to  young  Skene,  his  second-in-command. 
But  he  was  on  surer  grounds  when  called  in  to  help  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  of  Veterinary  Services  with 
sick  mules,  or  the  Assistant  Provost-Marshal  with 
Colonials.  And  when  the  worst  happened,  when  we  had 
to  retreat  ten  miles  and  the  whisky  ran  out,  his  efforts 
were  remarkable,  were  crowned  with  success,  and  met 
with  the  fullest  recognition  (for  by  the  middle  of  1917, 
whisky  was  one  of  ^e  few  things  one  was  still  certain 
of  wanting,  in  a  crumbling  world). 

Thus,  from  being  a  mystery  he  became  an  institution. 
His  fame  spread  far  beyond  our  little  C  Mess.  Very 
high  personages,  who  could  not  ask  his  advice,  obtained 
his  opinion  by  circuitous  means.  It  was  owing  to  some 
mumbled  remark  of  his  that  the  Australians  were  taken 
right  back,  after  the  massacres  of  Passchendaele.  It  was 
b^use  he  said :  “  You  'av  been  a  lon^  while  thinking 
of  it ! that  the  new  Mark  VIII  non-gallmg  anununition- 
carriers  were  served  out  to  all  the  macl^e  gun  units 
for  their  teams.  He  was  entirely  imconscious  of  the 
weight  he  carried.  He  never  smiled  when,  as  was  fitting, 
he  was  eventually  enshrined  in  an  epigram. 

It  was  young  Kavanagh,  that  brilliant  Irish  school¬ 
master,  who  said  it.  When  rest  had  fallen  upon  us,  and 
the  last  excuse  for  the  irksome  discipline  and  bewildering 
boredom  of  soldiering  was  gone.  Uncle  still  sat  in  the  Mess, 
always  smoking  a  pipe,  and  perhaps  drinking  a  little 
more.  One  by  one,  as  we  exhausted  the  few  poor  allevia¬ 
tions  of  oiu:  lot,  for  there  was  not  even  enough  work  to 
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occupy  our  minds,  risk  had  been  eliminated,  and  the 
amusements  available  to  us  had  been  worn  to  the  bone, 
we  dropped  in,  found  that  there  was  still  an  hour  before 
they  would  bring  us  our  tinned  dinner,  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  Kavanagh  came  in  last,  swallowed  his 
drink  at  a  gulp,  cough^,  stared,  and  burst  out : 

“  There  sits  Uncle,  looking  like  a  prairie  I  ” 

None  of  us  knew  what  a  prairie  looks  like.  But  if 
unlimited  and  perpetual  sameness  is  its  characteristic, 
the  simile  is  apt  indeed.  He  had  changed  less  than  any 
of  us  in  those  four  years  or  so.  He  did  not  blink  on 
hearing  the  description,  but  suggested,  in  his  voice, 
hoarse,  as  Kavanagh  alk)  had  said,  from  drinking  out 
of  damp  glasses,  that  we  should  play  one  of  those  childish 
sibling  games  in  which»he  excelled,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  spirit-laden  mess  bill.  In  this,  as  in 
everything  else,  he  had  us  beat. 

This  concludes  the  direct  evidence  about  him.  As  has 
been  shown  elsewhere,  the  increasing  disintegration  of 
the  fourth  year  remov^  him  from  our  httle  Mess,  which 
broke  up  s^rtly  after,  as  if  he  had  been  its  central  rivet. 
We  went  off  to  do  our  special  jobs  in  special  holes  and 
comers,  he  went  with  Skene,  who  discovered  that  there 
were  r^  nephews  of  his  in  France,  justifying  his  sou- 
briouet.  But  more  than  that,  not  even  Skene  discovered. 

Vet  the  student  of  human  nature  can  make  a  few 
shrewd  deductions.  How  did  the  man  come  to  be  what 
he  was  ?  He  had  a  reputation  as  wide  as,  and  far  more 
creditable  than,  that  of  most  Generals.  But  he  was  an 
obscure  insignificant  old  fellow.  People  called  him 
ignorant,  but  Skene  said  “  No,  primitive  rather.”  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  understo^  horses.  The  A.D. 
Veterinary  Ser^ces  did  that.  Uncle  very  nearly  was  a 
horse.  He  looked  at  things  from  a  horse’s  point  of  view,.^ 
He  understood  the  tongue-tied,  pocket-fuU-of-money 
insolence  of  G^lonial  troops.  He  imderstood  a  Massey- 
Harris  reaper  and  binder.  From  the  way  he  spoke  to 
French  mechanics  who  mishandled  those  almost  human 
machines,  one  might  almost  say  that  Uncle  looked  at 
things  from  the  Massey-Harris  point  of  view.  What  sort 
of  man  has  these  thoughts,  so  rudimentary  that  they 
rank  next  to  dumb  instinct  ?  Well,  one  must  suppose 
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someone  bom  in  and  bred  up  to  agriculture,  leaving 
England  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  long  before  sophis¬ 
tication,  and  spending  forty  years*  without  a  brea^  in 
Canada.  Now  the  most  primitive,  entirely  agricultural 
county  in  England  is  Wilt^iire.  It  has  no  big  town,  not 
even  a  port.  Its  people  have  a  slowness  of  speech  and 
breadth  of  face  that  rather  fitted  Uncle’s.  As  he  never 
alluded  to  his  childhood,  never  went  to  England  on 
leave,  never  wrote  to  anyone,  one  may  assume  that  he 
left  in  disgrace,-  and  never  cared,  perhaps  never  was 
able,,  to  go  back.  But  that  he  was  not  Canadian  bom  is 
pretty  certain.  He  had  no  accent.  His  attitude  to  the 
war  was  too  instinctive.  He  had  no  Imperialism. 
Nothing  less  than  August  1914,  could  ever  have  brought 
such  a  tmant  home  to  the  Mother  he  had  saddened. 
If  she  has  a  consciousness,  that  queer  Mother  of  us  all, 
that  sits  between  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea,  she  must  think  that  he  made  good.  Most  of  us 
never  knew  of  his  death  until  years  later.  Then  one  or 
two  came  together,  with  Skene,  and  he  told  tis.  Then 
it  was  that  one  of  us  thumped  the  table  with  his  fist, 
crying :  i  . 

“  By  Gad,  he  always  won  I  " 

We  knew  what  was  meant.  We  had  been  comparing 
notes,  trying  to  make  out  how,  after  a  war  so  bad,  the 
peace  could  possibly  be  so  much  worse.  We  had  admitted 
that  for  the  best  part  of  1917  and  1918  the  real  enemy 
had  been  not  the  Germans,  but  the  war.  It  beat  most 
of  us,  but  not  Uiicle.  Just  as  he  had  always  won  at 
cards  apd  drunk  up  bis  winnings,  so  had  he  swallowed 
the  armistice,  lain  down  and  died,  of  ’flu.  Certainly, 
he  was  imbeatable.  ; 

And  amid  the  toppling  of  crowns  €md  thrones,  and 
creaking  of  new  nationalmms,  there  glimmered  our  ad¬ 
miration  for  him.  Of  all  the  old  and  ^aky,  and  the  new 
and  gimcrack  forms  of  civilization  that  may  not  outlast 
a  decade,  the  England  of  which  Uncle  was  a  specimen  will 
survive.  Who  else  could  hang  on  with  so  little  fuss,  and 
pass  out  so  quietly  ?  .. 


'4/ 


V  The  Unicorn 

■  j  ’  ■ 

fi  By  Morris  Marples 

n  - 

Probably  there  is  no  one  alive  to-day  who  believes  in  the 
unicorn.  The  myth  has  been  exploded,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  and  the  unicorn,  familiar  though  it  is  in  heraldry, 
is  dead. 

I  It  always  seems  to  me  that  we  lose  a  great  deal  by  the 
explosion  of  m5rths — ^just  as  we  lose  a  great  deal  by 
growing  up.  We  know  too  much  nowadays.  The  only 
thing  left  for  us  is  to  put  together  again  sorrowfully  the 
exploded  myths  in  which  our  ancestors  believed,  and  try 
to  recapture  something  of  their  point  of  view. 

The  unicorn  once  had  a  tremendous  vogue.  It 
probably  came  to  England  with  the  Renaissance,  and 
every  Elizabethan  beheved  in  it.  Even  so  late  as  1886 
a  .writer  on  mythical  monsters  thought  “  that  the  exis¬ 
tence  or  non-existence  of  this  remarkable  animal  remains 
a  debatable  question,”  which  shows  how  firmly  rooted 
the  legend  had  become.  It  may  have  come  into  Europe 
from  the  East;  it  may  be  of  native  European  growth; 
no  one  can  say. 

The  first  European  writer  who  mentions  a  one-homed 
animal  is  not  Herodotus,  as  we  should  expect,  but 
Aristotle.  He  is  uncomprcanisingly  scientific  about  it, 
and  gives  two  examples :  the  Indi^  ass  and  the  oryx. 
Probably  there  were  no  unicorn  legends  known  to  the 
Greek  world,  or  we  should  have  found  them  in  Herodotus. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  Aristotle  should  make  a 
mistake  about  the  oryx,  which  even  Herodotus  knew  to 
have  two  horns.  But  it  was  a  mistake  often  made  in 
later  times,  and,  at  any  rate,  suggests  one  possible 
origin  of  the  unicorn  fable,  namely,  an  oryx  seen  in 
profile.*  The  homed  ass  is  also  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
though  he  does  not  specify  the  number  of  horns.  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  it  has  any  foundation  in  fact. 

The  first  definite  description  of  the  imicom  is  probably 
that  found  in  Pliny  the  naturalist  (a.d.  23),  which  I  here 
quote  in  Philemon  Holland’s  delightful  translation : 
“  The  most  fell  and  furious  beast  of  all  other  is  the 
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Licome  or  Monoceros :  his  body  resembles  a  horse,  his 
head  a  stag,  his  feet  an  Elephant,  his  taile  a  bore;  he 
loweth  after  an  hideous  manner,  one  black  home  he  hath 
in  the  mids  of  his  forehead,  bearing  out  two  cubits  in 
length  :  by  report,  this  wild  beast  cannot  possibly  be 
caught  alive.”  But  most  of  the  medieval  unicorn  lore 
fin(k  its  origin  in  the  famous  ”  Physiologus.” 

This  strange  work  was  a  product  of  second-century 
Christianity,  and  written  originally  in  Greek.  It  con¬ 
tained  many  amusing  stories  about  all  kinds  of  real  and 
imaginary  creatures,  and  its  object  was  to  show  how  God’s 
purpose  is  made  manifest  by  means  of  symbols  in  the 
world  of  Nature.  Besides  being  in  itself  entertaining, 
the  Physiologus  ”  throws  a  flo^  of  hght  on  the  happy 
creduUty  of  the  early  Christian,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Ins 
pastors  and  masters,  who  were  guilty,  so  it  seems,  of 
falsifying  Nature  to  bolster  up  their  creed.  It  had  a 
tremendous  popularity,  lasting  for  several  centuries, 
and  was  copied,  enlarged,  and  translated  into  every 
European  kmguage.  The  volumes  of  animal  lore  thus 
derived  from  the  original  “  Physiologus  ”  are  the  well- 
known  ”  bestiaries.”  Everyone  was  famihar  with  the 
stories  contained  in  them.  The  church  carvings  of  the 
period  are  full  of  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  rivalled 
the  Scriptures  themselves  in  popularity. 

The  “Physiologus”  then  is  responsible  for  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  unicorn  legend  throi^h  medieval 
Europe.  He  may  have  borrowed  from  Pliny  in  the 
beginning,  but  he  certainly  added  a  great  many  details 
to  the  story  on  his  own  account ;  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  invented  them  deliberately,  or  derived  them 
from  some  unknown,  perhaps  Eastern,  source. 

We  have  seen  that  Pliny  likened  the  unicorn  to  a 
horse,  but  the  “  Physiologus  ”  declares  that  it  resembles  a 
goat  in  size.  Both  these  traditions  have  survived : 
sometimes  the  unicorn  is  big  and  fierce,  sometimes  small 
and  very  swift,  for  all  were  agreed  that  for  one  reason 
or  another  it  could  not  be  captured  in  any  ordinary  way. 
How  it  could  be  captured  any  bestiary  will  tell  us. 

Ferocious  and  wary  as  it  was,  the  unicorn  had  an 
affection  for  maidens,  and  the  hunters,  so  we  are  told, 
used  to  take  advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  send  a 
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maiden — or  a  man  disguised  as  a  maiden — into  the  wood 
where  the  unicorn  liv^.  She  would  sit  down  and  wait, 
and  presently  the  unicorn  would  emerge  timidly,  lay  its 
head  in  her  lap,  and  fall  asleep  :  or,  if  it  were  of  the  small 
variety,  it  would  “  spring  into  her  lap,”  in  the  words  of 
the  ”  Physiologus,”  and  so  fall  asleep.  Then  the  hunters 
crept  up  and  cut  off  the  precious  horn  before  the  animal 
had  time  to  escape,  leaving  it  as  weak  as  Samson  bereft 
of  his  hair. 

In  another  version  of  the  story  the  maiden  leads  the 
unicorn  peaceably  to  the  king’s  palace,  where  it  was 
perhaps  kept  ”  for  exhibition  of  its  stren^h  and  exposed 
m  combats  and  festivals,”  hke  certain  unicorns  mentioned 
by  ^lian. 

The  legend  of  the  maiden  and  the  unicorn  was  a  very 
favourite  one  for  illustration.  Blue,  red,  mauve,  or 
black  unicorns  with  huge  horns,  and  bodies  like  cart¬ 
horses,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  bestiaries  making  advances 
to  grotesque  maidens;  while  the  same  subject  occurs 
frequently  in  church  carvings,  especially  on  the  misereres 
of  cathedrals.  This  was  because  it  had  an  appr<mriate 
symbolical  meaning.  The  unicorn  represented  Christ, 
and  the  maiden  or  virgin  his  mother :  its  capture  and 
death  symbolized  Christ’s  capture  and  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  and  its  small  size  was  supposed  to  be  a  symbol 
of  Christ’s  humility.  All  this  may  seem  very  far-fetched, 
but  it  is  typical  of  the  ”  Physiologus.”  The  importance 
of  the  unicorn  symbolically  is  put  very  succinctly  in  an 
old  French  bestiary  : — 

Monoceros  est  beste, 
tJne  come  a  en  la  t&te, 

Cette  beste  en  verity  nous  signifie  Dieu. 

There  was  one  other  possible  way  of  catching  a  unicorn, 
which  we  find  in  Grimm’s  fairy  t^e  of  the  Brave  Little 
Tailor.  The  king  in  this  story  sent  the  tailor,  who  wished 
to  marry  his  daughter,  to  catch  a  unicorn  ^ve,  hoping 
thus  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  the  tailor  was  not  to  be 
outdone.  When  the  unicorn  charged  him  he  dodged 
behind  a  tree,  and  the  animal’s  hom  became  firmly  fixed 
in  the  trunk,  so  that  the  tailor  was  able  to  cut  it  ofi  with 
his  axe  and  lead  the  unicorn  before  the  astonished  king. 
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A  lion  in  Spenser's [?'  Faerie  Queene  ”  is  described  as 
adopting  the  same  tactics i.  - 

Like  as  «.  Lyon,  whose  impetiall  powre 
<  !;  A  prowd  rebellious  Unioorne  dehn, 

.  T'avoide  the  rash  assault  and  wrathful!  stowre 
,  -r  Of  his  fiers  foe,  him  to  a  trees  aplies. 

And  when  him  running  in  full  course  he  spies. 

He  slips  aside;  the  whiles  that  furious  beast 
'His  precious  home,  sought  of  his  enemies. 

Strikes  in  the  stocks,  ne  thence  can  be  releast, 

[j  Iv  But  to  the  mighty  victour  yields  a  bounteous  feast. 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the  unicorn  was  supposed 
to  eat,  though  Sir  Thomas  Browne  very  sagaciously 
remarks  that  it  could  not  possibly  feed  off  the  ground  with 
a  hom  so  placed.  But  it  certainly  lived  in  forests,  so 
perhaps  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that  It  browsed 
upon  the  foliage  of  trees.  It  was  said  to  be  a  very  solitary 
beast,  and  to  have  an  antipathy  to  its  own  kind,  so  that 
two  unicorns  could  not  meet  without  fighting.  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  specially  hostile  to  the  lion,  as  in 
Spenser's  stanza,  and  in  the  well-known  veree  about 
the  Royal  Arms  : — 

The  Lion  and  the  Unicom  were  fighting  for  the  crown ; 

‘  The  Lion  beat  the  Unicom  and  sent  him  out  of  town. 

^  t  * 

The  same  motif  is  said  to  be  found  even  in  an  Egyptian 
papyrus,  where  the  two  rivals  are  depicted  playing 
draughts,  and  the  lion  is  pocketing  the  winnings.  Another 
of  the  unicorn’s  enemies  was' the  elephant,  which  it  was 
said  to  attack  in  the  stomach  with  its  hom.  This 
detail  was  probably  derived  from  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  rhinoceros  attacking  the  elephant  in  this  way. 

Another  use  of  the  hom  is  related  by  Cosmas,  a  sixth- 
century  Alexandrian  merchant.  He  tells  how  the  unicorn 
when  pursued,  throws  itself  from  a  cliff  and  escapes 
unhurt  by  landing  on  its  hom,  which  acts  as  a  shock- 
absorber.  The  story  has  also  been  told  of  the  ibex. 

The  hom  also  had  the  remarkable  power  of  neutralizing 
poison,  which  was  indeed  its  chief  cla^  to  fame.  Before 
drinking  from  a  pond  containing  venomous  reptiles,  the 
unicorn  would  dip  in  its  hom  to  purify  the  water,  and  the 
other  animals  used  to  take  advantage  of  this  useful  habit 
so  that  they  might  drink  in  safety.  The  Physiologus  ” 
describes  it  as  follows : — “  Before  they  assemble  themselves 
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comes  the  snake  and  casts  her  poison  on  the  water. 
And  the  beasts  when  they  observe  the  poison  dare  not 
drink,  but  wait  for  the  Unicom.  He  comes  and  goes 
straight  into  the  lake  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
with^  hom,  and  thereupon  the  poison  becomes  harmless 
and  all  those  beasts  drink." 

It  is  not  su^rising  that  the  hom  was  in  great  demand 
among  men.  Travellers  liked  to  carry  a  piece,  so  that 
they  could  drink  from  wayside  ponds  in  safety,  while 
kings  and  other  powerful  but  unpopular  people  had  cups 
maae  of  unicorn's  hom,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  fear  of 
poisoned  wine.  No  doubt  there  was  a  considerable 
traffic  in  the  commodity.  But  it  was  often  suspected — 
not  without  cause,  perhaps — that  a  great  deal  of  the 
so-called  unicorn's  hom  was  not  genuine.  There  is 
extant  a  formula  by  which  it  could  be  tested :  **  For 
experience  of  the  Unicorn’s  hom  to  know  whether  it  be 
right  or  not :  put  silk  upon  a  burning  coal,  and  upon  the 
siSc  the  aforesaid  hom,  and  if  so  be  that  it  be  trae,  the 
silk  wU  not  be  a  whit  consumed."  Let  us  hope  that 
this  helped  people  to  avoid  being  swindled. 

In  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  day  many  supposed  unicorn’s 
horns  were  on  view  at  various  places,  and  some  even 
exist  to-day,  though  they  generally  turn  out  to  be  the 
horns  of  narwhals,  or  sea  unicorns,  as  Sir  Thorny  Browne 
calls  them.  One  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  "  had  wreathy 
spires  and  chocleary  turnings  about  it  ’’ ;  and  Albertus 
Magnus  described  one  which  was  "  ten  feet  long  and  at 
the  base  about  (thirteen  inches  compass," ,  which, Mf 
genuine,, must  have  belonged  to  a  truly  terrible  monster  ! 
At  Queen 'Elizabeth’s  court  .there  was  a  unicornis  hom 
said  to  be  worth  £io,boo ;  the  Queen  herself  did  not  think 
U  a  genuine 'one. 

'The  unicorn  legend  is  not  confined  to  Europe.  Africa, 
India,  China,  and  Japan'  all  have  their  myths  of  one- 
hom^  animals,  and  the  story  seems  as  universal  'as  that 
of  the  Phoenix.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a’  myth  might 
sUrt  in^any  given  instance ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  idea  of  a  one-homed  animal  has  had  such  a  widespread 
fascination  for  mankind — ^why  the  most  diverse  races 
have  indejpendently  made  it  the  subject  of  legend.  That, 
like  the  distribution*  of  many  other  m5rths,  niust  always 
remain  a  fascinating  mystery, 
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By  James  Searight 

There  are  certain  long-haired  and  rather  seedy-looldng 
individuals  in  every  large  town  who  beccwne  familiar 
objects  of  observation  to  the  second-hand  bookseller 
W  their  frequent  appearance  at  his  stall  and  window. 
They  seem  to  do  nothmg  for  a  hving,  but  smoke  cigarettes 
and  prowl  aimlessly  about  the  places  where  books  are. 
Hannless  as  a  rule  and  of  an  age  anywhere  between 
twenty  and  forty-five,  whenever  fate  bestows  a  little 
ready  money  on  them,  they  may  venture  inside  the  shop 
and  ask  timidly  for  old  Studios"  and  art  magazines, 
for  they  are  burdened  with  an  artistic  temperament 
which,  supported  by  certain  indefinable  ideas  pertaining 
to  the  rights  of  man,  elevates  them  above  the  drudgery 
of  physi^  labour. 

They  form  a  part  of  our  needy  philosophical  popula¬ 
tion  that  requires  State  direction.  Without  it  they 
merely  drift.  Some,  who  adhere  to  art,  seem  at  middle 
age  to  lose  courage  and  resign  themselves  to  the  dsdly 
occupation  of  spreading  their  artistic  creations  on  the 
pavement  at  the  feet  of  a  graceless,  unappreciative 
pubUc.  Some,  with  a  stronger  bias  towards  hterature 
m  their  composition,  and  perhaps  propelled  by  good 
fortune,  recrmt  the  venerable  corps  of  antiquarian  b^k- 
sellers,  lay  down  their  cigarettes  and  compile  a  catalogue 
of  valuable  second-hand  books  in  every  branch  of 
literature  at  remarkably  low  prices. 

A  catalogue  old  or  new  of  books  old  or  new  forms  the 
most  attractive  reading  imaginable  to  the  lover  of  books. 
But  to  abstract  all  the  juice  and  aroma,  in  the  familiar 
language  of  Mrs.  Beeton,  from  a  catalogue,  it  must  be 
read  in  sUppered  ease  by  the  fireside  at  home ;  and  then, 
allowing  yourself  to  sink  into  a  voluptuous  reverie  com¬ 
posed  of  thoughts  of  the  books  you  would  order  were 
you  the  Caliph  or  Rockefeller,  moon  over  it  again  pencil 
m  hand  and  mark  the  titles  of  those  you  wish  brought 
fo  you  by  your  major-domo  of  dreamland  on  the  morrow. 
By  absorbing  the  titles  in  this  manner  of  the  books  of 
your  fancy  you  will  derive  nearly  as  much  pleasure  as 
the  purchaser  of  the  volumes  from  their  actual  possession. 
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He  can  do  little  more  than  gloat  over  them  for  a 
while  before  he  shuts  them  away  to  make  room  r  for 
something  new.  But  to  read  a  book  catalogue  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  at  a  desk,  in  the  office,  or  with  time-saving 
intent  in  a  tram  or  train,  is  to  chase  away  the  soul  of  it 
and  degrade  a  noble  work  into  a  common  trade  list. 

What  an  admirable  bed-book  it  makes  1  Something 
on  which  no  mental  strain  is  needed  to  idle  over  in  the 
last  half  hour  at  night  before  dropping  out  of  a  world  of 
books  and  make-beUeve.  And  if  it  break  in  classification 
the  entire  decalogue  of  orthodoxy,  it  is  all  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting.  The  book  collector  who  has  no 
time  or  who  is  too  fastidious  to  search  through  a  cata- 
I  logue  in  which  the  books  are  inefficiently  arranged  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  book-lover  who  delights  in 
picking  out,  unaided  by  alphabetical  division,  the  things 
he  wants  from  the  pages ;  as  he  delights  in  picking  them 
from  the  shelves  where,  with  no  clarification,  books  are 
thrown  anyhow  as  they  come  in.  A  keener  2^est  is  im¬ 
parted  to  his  quest,  for  he  knows,  or  believes,  which  is 
the  same  thing  so  far  as  the  fun  of  the  hunt  is  concerned, 
that  there  is  a  better  chance  of  catching  “finds”  from  a 
bookseller  who  pays  slight  attention  to  headings  than 
from  the  man  who  meticulously  groups  his  books. 

A  writer  on  books  and  cognate  subjects  should  never 
be  at  a  loss  for  matter.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  open  an 
old  catalogue,  say,  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  and 
romance  springs  immediately  to  his  elbow.  On  many  a 
quiet  afternoon,  when  the  trade  of  the  country  seemed 
to  be  ebbing  and  there  was  no  one  afoot  with  any  interest 
in  literature,  have  1  taken  up  an  old  catalogue  of  that 
period  and,  turning  over  the  leaves  in  search  of  nothing 
in  particular,  communed  in  spirit  with  our  brother  in 
books  now  long  with  God. 

He  makes  no  bones  about  the  assertion  that  his  books 
are  bargains,  for  he  insists  at  the  top  of  every  page  that 
the  prices  are  remarkably  low.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  when  the  very  first  book  he  chronicles  is  a 
copy  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Prayer  Book,  with  the  modest 
price  affixed  of  seven  guineas:  “A  Book  of  .Christian 
Praiers,  collected  out  of  the  Ancient  Writers  and  best 
learned  in  our  time,  with  portrait  of  the  Queen,  and  every 
page  surrounded  by  very  curious  old  woodcut  borders  by 
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Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Holbein,  small  4to,  Yardley  and 
Short,  for  the  assigns  of  R.  Daye,  1590." 

Further  down  on  the  same  page  he  offers  me  a  volume 
which  I  have  a  mind  to  send  for,  but  I  fear  I  should  be 
too  late;  it  must  have  been  snapjped  up  ere  now  from 
Dublin  dr  Coi^  by  telegraph  :  "  A  Bloody  Irish  Almanack, 
with  Astrologicm  Observations,  by  J.  Booker.  Frontis¬ 
piece,  small  4to,  hf.  bd.  1646.  London,  for  J.  Partridge, 
i8s.’* 

But  why  did  I  not  get  the  catalogue  earlier  ?  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  have  claimed  any  di^ount,  had  it  been 
sent  to  me  as  soon  as  issued.  I  would  have  gladly  paid 
the  full  price  for :  “  Bacon’s  (Lord)  works ;  collection  of 
first  editions,  very  thick  small  4to,  1605-1639.  Rough 
calf,  i6s.  Includes  Advancement  and  Proncience  of 
Lemming,  1605;  Miscellanies,  containing  Warre  with 
Spain,  etc.,  1629;  Elements  of  the  Common  Laws,  1639; 
Use  of  the  Law,  1629;  On  Duells,  1614,  and  4  others.” 
And  I  would  have  instructed  him  to  enclose  in  the  same 
parcel  a  novel  called  “Jane  Eyre,  1847,  ^  writer 

of  the  name  of  Currer  Bell,"  which,  I  think,  would  not 
be  dear  at  6s.  6d. 

The  second-hand  bookseller  is  occasionally  asked  the 
process  by  which  he  frames  his  price.  The  gruff  fellow 
who  considers  the  question  an  impertinence  might  retort 
that  he  marks  the  price  upon  his  lxx>ks  as  it  comes  up  his 
back.  But  the  diplomatic  shopkeeper  smilingly  explains 
in  Machiavellian  fashion  that  1^  price  is  based  upon  the 
cost.  This,  on  examination,  might  mean  anything  from 
five  to  five  thousand  per  cent.,  but  the  soft  answer  parries 
trouble  and  passes  without  suspicion. 

It  is  customary  in  the  liquor  trade  to  occupy,  quiet 
intervals  by  filling  bottles,  and  there  is  no  more  profitable 
occupation  for  a  bookseller  when  he  is  not  sellmg  books 
than  to  read  about  them.  The  privilege  of  reading  a 
paragraph  like  the  following,  for  example,  consoles  one 
for  l^ing  denied  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  book  in  the 
way  of  trade : 

The  Contents  of  The  New  Testament; 

Reader,  first  mark  them  with  your  mind,  and  then 

Mark  signal  words  in  Chapters  with  your  pen. 

Learn  by  heart  twelve  or  eight  lines  every  day. 

In  short  time  the  whole  lesson  you  will  say. 
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Whether  you  ride,  or  walk,  or  wakenly. 

The  Holy  Writ  will  bear  you  company. 

Printed  for  Samuel  Kebble,  1674.  Small  8vo, 
morocco  gilt.  £i  4s. 

Did  the  projectors  of  the  Marked  Testament  which 
was  circulate  extensively  some  years  ago  get  their  idea 
from  this  old  book  ? 

'  Witness  the  modesty  of  our  brother  as  he  applies 
the  mild  epithet  “  scarce  ”  to  “  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe, 
two  vols.,  portrait,  1719,  panelled  calf,  i6s.”  And  when 
describing  an  early  Dante  of  1564,  for  which  he  asks 
50S.,  he  says  the  woodcuts  are  of  a  very  spirited  character. 
“  Free  ”  is  the  adjective  commonly  met  with  in  the 
antiquarian  bookseller's  catalogue  of  our  own  day,  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  soulful  word  “spirited” 
conveys  greater  possibilities  and  rings  more  decorously 
in  the  drawing-room.  If  trade  were  not  so  dull  just  now, 
one  might  be  tempted  by  the  “  remarkably  low  ”  prices 
to  order  quite  a  number  of  the  .volumes ;  but  what  is 
the  good  of  buying  books,  be  they  ever  so  cheap,  if  one 
is  selling  none  ?  But  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  rare 
books  at  low  prices,  our  brother  wiU  give  you  for  sixteen 
guineas  “  Shakespeare’s  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Trage- 
te,  second  edition,  with  the  names  of  the  principal 
Actors,  the  Verses  to  the  Reader  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  fine 
impression  of  the  portrait  by  Droe^out,  folio,  calf,  good 
sound  copy,  1632.” 

This  rare  edition,  a  footnote  says,  which  at  one  time 
was  thought  to  be  more  intrinsically  valuable  than  its 
precursor,  is  one  of  the  best  printed  books  of  the  period. 

But  good -wine  needs  no  bush.  For  an  additional 
£7  los.  he  is  prepared  to  throw  in  a  copy  of  the  fourth 
edtion,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  London  fellows  have 
not  grabbed  it  before  the  catalogue  has  reached  the 
provinces. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  catalogue  of  this  forty-niner  is 
lavishly  interspersed  with  good  things  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  conunonplace.  You  can  have  “  Shelley’s  Queen 
Mab,  with  all  the  notes,  portrait  by  Finden,  8vo,  first 
edition,  1821,  half  calf,”  for  3s.  fid. ;  and  he  has  “  Swift’s 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  first  edition,  i72fi-7,  containing  many 
passages  subsequently  modified,  portrait,  3  vols.,  8vo, 
calf  ^t,”  at  sixteen  shillings.  I  often  get  catalogues 
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which  would  give  the  humblest  of  his  good  things  a  star 
heading  to  itself  at  the  top  of  the  page.  With  an  item 
like  this  they  would  add  an  engraving : 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Riche  and  the  Poore.  With  the  rare  and 
cnrions  woodcut  title,  and  Caxton's  Device  at  the  end.  A  large  and 
perfect  copy,  the  edges  scarcely  cut,  4to,  doth,  £8  8s.  Wynk^e  de 
Worde,  1496. 

And  I  see  he  wants  a  lot  of  money  for  the  ponderous 
Dibdin.  No  less  a  sum  than  £78  for  twenty-eight  volumes ! 
But  that  is  alwa5rs  the  way.  To  the  discriminatii^  reader 
every  catalogue  shows  extremes  in  prices.  The  old 
bookseller’s  adage,  “  Whenever  you  find  a  man  dear,  look 
round,  for  you  may  be  sure  he  has  missed  something,” 
is  as  applicable  to  a  catalogue  as  to  a  warehouse. 

The  offer  of  “  Dibdin's  Poems,  1797,  boards,  los.,” 
follows  the  £78  set,  and  he  adds  in  a  footnote  that  the 
volume  is  very  scarce.  All  the  copies  procurable  were 
bought  up  and  destroyed  by  the  author.  So  here  is  yet 
another  one  loose.  This  is  a  case  for  the  Government 
to  step  in  and  protect  society  by  claiming  the  odd  copy. 
Says  Dibdin  on  page  twelve  of  the  first  edition  of  his 
“  Bibliomania  ”  :  "  About  twelve  years  ago  I  was  rash 
enough  to  publish  a  small  volume  of  Poems  with  my  name 
affix^,  and  I  need  hardly  say  at  this  petiod  how  ashamed 
I  am  of  their  authorship.  I  struck  off  five  hundred  copies 
and  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  half  of  them  as  waste  paper; 
the  remaining  half  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  my  own 
hands,  and  has  partly  mouldered  away  in  oblivion  amidst 
the  dust  of  booksellers’  shelves.  My  only  consolation 
is,  that  the  volume  is  exceedingly  rare.”  And  as  I  look 
at  the  shelves  which  harbour  verse  and  dust,  I  would 
there  had  been  more  like  Dibdin  ! 

Poets  are'  notoriously  modest.  One  of  the  mid¬ 
seventeenth  century  publ^hed  his  little  volume  under  the 
timid  title  of  “Certaine  Serious  Thoughts  which  at 
severall  times  and  upon  sundry  occasions  have  stoUen 
themselves  into  verse,  and  now  into  Publike  view  from 
the  author.” 

"What  a  savour  doth  the  preface  set  forth  !  ”  remarks 
Lamb,  and  how  the  old  boys  loved  to  roll  their  English 
round  their  tongues !  When  they  set  themselves  to 
write  a  title  to  their  books  they  were  charmed  into  a 
disquisition  and  zealously  covered  the  page.  A  glance  at 
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the  title  dispensed  with  the  need  of  an  index  and  the  job 
of  the  reviewer  must  have  been  easy.  An  old  book  on 
King  Solomon  industriously  meets  my  eye  with  its 
alliterative  promise  of  salvation  and  sol^  every  time  I 
open  the  catalogue  when  in  the  doldrums  : 

Carpenter  (John),  Schelomonochan,  or.  King  Solomon  his  Solace ; 
containing  King  Solomon,  his  politic,  historic,  repentance,  and,  finally 
his  salvation.  4to.  F.  Windet,  1606.  Nice  copy  in  calf  gilt.  i8s. 

Gur  brother  proceeds  to  tell  us  in  his  usual  explana¬ 
tory  note  that  “It  is  dedicated  to  King  James,  and 
from  the  fulsome  style  of  the  dedication  the  writer  would 
seem  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  Hebrew  and  the 
^glish  Solomon.” 

From  a  remark  attached  to  another  volume  of  old 
divinity,  besides  telling  us  that  a  curious  insect  lies 
embalmed  on  page  fifty-eight,  that  “The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Divinity  of  Our  Lord,”  an  aspect  of  our  brother's 
character  peeps  forth.  His  faith  was  at  least  sound, 
although  he  may  not  have  been  a  devout  man  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  term.  An  imbehever  would  hardly  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  append  a  remark  of  the  kind,  and  his 
religious  sense  could  not  be  so  inert  as  that  of  the  other 
old  bookseller  we  know  of  who  handled  the  Bible  in 
trade  every  day  of  his  life,  but  never  was  known  to 
handle  it  in  worship.  With  him  the  power  of  expression 
connected  with  whatever  he  had  innately  of  the  spiritual 
had  atrophied;  that  is  to  say,  in  vocal  or  outward 
expression.  He  lived  alone  in  a  small  room  at  the  back 
of  his  shop  and  he  never  prayed.  But  he  gave  expression 
to  his  feelings  in  a  dumb  fashion  every  night  when  he 
undressed  and  knelt  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  then, 
lighting  his  pipe,  communed  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
eternal  silences  on  the  inscrutability  of  things. 

Catalogues  are  guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty 
when  they  neglect  to  rive  the  size  of  the  volume  they  are 
describing.  One  could  conjure  up  the  book  mentally, 
besides  bein^  able  to  identify  it  again,  if  one  knew  that 
a  certain  «iition  should  be  duodecimo,  octavo,  quarto, 
or  folio. 

I  think  it  is  Stevenson  who  says  somewhere,  “  If  you 
are  troubled  with  a  pride  of  accuracy  and  would  "have  it 
completely  taken  out  of  you,  print  a  catalogue,”  and  our 
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brother  occasionally  expresses  regret  that  he  cannot  tell 
me  all  he  would  like  to  about  his  books.  He  admits,  for 
example,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  author 
of  “  No  Whippinge,  nor  Trippinge,  but  a  kinde  friendly 
Snippinge,’*  published  in  i6oi,  yet  he  gives  me  something 
new  in  the  way  of  information  every  time  I  dip  into  his 
volume.  Only  the  other  day  he  told  me  that  “  Fuller’s  (J.) 
Tour  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  map,  1831,  8vo,  calf  neat, 
i8s./’  was  one  of  the  rarest  of  modem  b<x)ks,  scarcely  a 
dozen  copies  of  which  are  believed  to  be  in  existence. 
The  usefulness  or  interest  which  the  book  ever  possessed 
is  now  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  any  hope  that  I  shall 
ever  be  able  to  use  the  information  regarding  its  scarcity 
to  advantage  is  faint,  but  one  never  Imows.  On  another 
p^e  ht  tells  me  that  the  two  volumes  of  “  The  Comic 
Romance  of  Monsieur  Scarron,  translated  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  izmo,  first  edition,  in  original  calf,  7s.  6d.,” 
are  each  indicated  on  the  title-page  by  a  printer’s  error 
as  volume  two.  Here  we  are  on  firmer  ground.  One 
might  get  a  bargain  of  this  book  in  the  s^eroom  when 
a  copy  turns  up  by  sedulously  spreading  the  report 
around  the  table  that  both  volumes  are  volume  two. 

To  a  book  which  our  brother  hsts  at  los.  fid.  he 
appends  the  remark  that  a  copy  has  been  recently  priced 
in  a  London  dealer’s  catalo^e  at  35s.  Should  I  write  to 
him  for  any  of  the  items  which  interest  me,  I  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  that  this  manner  of 
comparison  is  not  playing  the  game'.  You  can  stand 
in  the  public  highway  shouting  that  your  wares  are  the 
cheapest  in  the  world  till  you  are  hoarse  or  sold  out,  but 
you  have  no  right  to  confine  your  comparison  to  any 
particular  individual  or  place. 

Moreover,  he  apologizes  on  the  front  cover  for  the 
price  of  2s.  which  he  charges  for  his  catalogue  by  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  does  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
it  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons; 
pledging  himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place  to 
refund  the  cost  from  an  order  of  £1  and  upwards.  So 
far,  so  good ;  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  his 
London  colleague’s  catalogue  he  stands  confessedly,  in 
this  relation,  an  example  of  the  irresponsibles. 

That  part  of  our  human  anatomy  which  registers 
emotions  connected  with  books  titillates  pleasurably  when 
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one  sees  the  volume  which  one  has  picked  out  of  the 
twopenny  box  catalogued  at  a  goodly  price;  but  the 
unkindest  cut  of  all  is  to  see  the  volume  catalogued  at  a 
goodly  price  which  one  should  have  picked  out  of  the 
twopenny  box,  but  didn’t.  The  greatest  pleasure  which 
comes  to  me  in  my  business  of  dealing  in  books  is  when 
I  buy  a  good  book  at  a  moderate  price.  Not  necessarily 
a  bargain,  although  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  bargain 
is  seldom  refused.  But  even  if  its  cost  approaches  its 
legitimate  value,  the  advent  of  a  desirable  bwk  into  the 
premises  brings  more  sunshine  into  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  I  take  it  up  and  handle  it  admiringly  in  intervals 
of  quiet,  fondle  it  literally  as  it  lies  on  the  ledge  behind 
the  counter  on  the  day  on  which  it  arrives.  And  after 
it  is  placed  on  the  sheh,  whether  it  is  a  single  volume  or 
a  set,  I  surprise  myself  frequently  into  casting  a  loving 
eye  over  it  imtil  it  gives  place  in  its  owner’s  affection  to 
a  new  favourite.  ‘"Every  time  you  looked  at  this  set, 
you  instructed  me  to  increase  the  price,”  laughingly  said 
an  assistant  of  mine  once  as  she  was  packing  a  set  of 
Dickens  to  the  order  of  the  purchaser.  But  you  cannot 
do  that  in  a  catalogue ;  once  the  price  is  printed,  it  is 
fixed.  True,  booksellers  have  been  known  to  withdraw 
a  book  for  more  consideration  and  inquiry  into  its  value, 
when  they  have  been  frightened  by  the  torrent  of  orders 
they  received  for  it  into  the  belief  that  they  were  selling 
it  too  cheaply. 

The  maker  of  this  catalogue,  he  who  collected  the 
books,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  long  ago,  but  his 
books  remain.  I  can  view  them  whenever  I  please  to  idle 
through  his  two  hundred  and  twenty  odd  pages.  It  is 
quite  a  portly  affair,  judged  as  a  trade  list ;  but  the  world 
wagged  slower  in  the  days  when  it  was  compiled  than  it 
does  now,  and  bought  its  second-hand  books  more 
leisurely  as  well  as  cheaper,  giving  time  to  the  bookseller 
to  say  all  he  had  to  say  about  them.  And  I  notice  as  I 
close  the  catalogue  that  our  brother  prays  that,  when  it  is 
finished,  it  may  be  given  to  a  friend. 

He  may  rest  in  peace,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  for 
his  catalogue  and  I  have  been  friends  for  years.  But  I 
may  as  well  put  up  the  shutters  and  go  home,  for  there 
will  be  nothing  more  doing  to-night.  Yea,  brother,  of  a 
verity,  thy  books  are  cheap  1 
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Bikerri  sat  in  his  mat^walled  hut  and  through  the  door¬ 
opening  stared  across  the  wide  lagoon  to  the  land  on 
the  farmer  rim  of  his  world.  The  blue  waters  of  the  isle- 
endrcled  lake  sparkled  in  the  sun,  the  feathery  palms 
that  diaded  the  royal  hut  sang  softly  to  the  warm  sea- 
wind,  but  Bikerri  took  no  note  of  these  trifles.  His  mind 
was  busy  with  ^h  politics,  and  he  scowled  darkly  at 
his  rival’s  dcnninions. 

For  Bikerri  was  the  king  only  of  portion  of  this 
atoll,  and  that  the  thin  and  sandy  part,  where  naught 
but  coconuts  grew ;  where,  too,  the  fishing  was  poorer  than 
in  his  rival's  waters.  It  was  remarkable  how  these  two 
entirely  alien  tribes  should  have  sc[uatted  on  this  small 
circle  of  land  and  not  have  intermixed,  yet  as  far  back 
as  their  traditions  went,  things  had  b^  ever  thus. 
This  does  not  imply  any  tremendous  lapse  of  time,  for 
on  these  flat  lagoon  islets,  where  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  are  monotonously  the  same,  memories  grow 
short,  and  even  great  events  are  soon  forgotten.  .  .  . 
Yet  even  though  he  believed  things  had  been  always  so, 
Bikerri  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ordering  of  his  world. 

The  fat  end  of  the  island,  the  groves  of  bread-fruit 
trees,  the  plantations  of  bananas  and  of  yams  must  be 
his,  Bikerri’s;  the  lean  part,  the  sandy  soil,  where  only 
scanty  palms  would  grow,  could  go  to  his  rival.  Shark- 
eater.  Bikerri,  though  a  little  past  his  prime,  was  still 
a  powerful  man.  Now  his  high  forehead  was  puckered 
into  lines  of  thought,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  a 
consuming  anger. 

“Why  should  it  be  ?’’  he  gnmted  savagely,  and  his 
copper  ear-rings,  each  a  foot  in  diameter,  shook  as  he 
threw  back  his  head  defiantly.  “  I  am  a  better  man  than 
Shark-eater.  Why  must  he  hold  the  better  land? 
Aie  I  he  shall  not  r' 

The  chief  rose  suddenly,  for  his  favourite  wife — 
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poverty  compelled  economy,  and  he  bad  but  three  wives 
«Mame  running  through  the  palm^grove,  calling  his 
name  as  she  ran. 

“What  matter?”  cried  the  king  heavily;  “what  is 
thy  trouble  now  ?  ” 

“The  ship,  the  schooner>ship,  has  come  again,*' 
Farihi  panted.  “She  is  beyond  the  reef.  Quick !  before 
Shark-eater  gets  to  her.” 

Bikeni  lumbered  across  to  the  seaward  shore  and 
climbed  into  his  waiting  canoe.  The  paddlers  ran  her 
safely  through  the  line  of  breakers,  then  swung  out 
towards  the  vessel.  None  too  soon  was  the  journey 
accomplished,  for,  as  Bikerri  drew  alongside  the  rocking 
schooner,  a  fishing  canoe  of  Shark-eater’s  clan,  spying  the 
stran^r,  slipped  inshore  to  tell  the  opposing  chief. 

“The  rifles,  Kipa  (skipper),  the  rifles !”  cried  Bikerri 
as  he  gained  the  deck.  “  You  got  my  rifles  ?  ” 

Captain  Chase,  commissioned  officer  in  the  Armada  of 
Adventurers,  winked  slowly  and  with  great  solenmity. 
”  Wal,  now,  there  are  just  about  fifty  rifles  below  hatches,” 
he  responded  reflectively;  “but  they  ain’t  your  rifles. 
No,  sir,  not  till  you  load  me  down  with  copra,  as  per 
schedool.  Not  one  second  before  that  precise  moment.” 

Bikerri  turned  to  his  canoemen,  bidding  them  paddle 
ashore  and  order  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  load 
copra  into  the  canoes  of  the  village  and  ferry  it  to  the 
schooner.  There  was  a  pungency  about  the  chief’s 
speech  that  inspired  speed,  and  the  canoe  fled  shoreward 
as  if  to  avoid  imminent  destruction.  Almost  two  years 
before.  Captain  Chase  had  shown  Bikerri  a  wonderful 
rifle  that  fired  ten  shots  with  one  loading :  from  that  day 
Bikerri  had  placed  a  “tapu”  on  all  coconuts  in  order  that 
he  might  buy  fifty  more  of  these  magic  weapons.  Once  in 
a  season  of  drought,  forgetting  the  king’s  commands  in 
the  grip'  of  his  thirst,  one  man  had  plucked  a  green 
coconut.  Him  Bikerri  had  speared  with  his  own  hands 
as  a  warning  to  all  evildoers,  and  the  result  of  this 
vindication  of  law  and  order  was  a  full  shipload  of  copra. 

All  day  long  Bikerri’s  canoes  plied  to  and  fro  in  such 
strength  that  Shark-eater  was  fam  to  stand  aloof.  The 
women  carried  down  the  sacks  of  dried  copra;  almost 
frantically  the  men  ferried  them  to  the  schooner,  so  that 
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by  nightfall  King  Bikerri  had  earned  his  repeating  rifles 
and  a  goodly  store  of  cartridges.  That  night  was  fatal 
to  many  pigs;  there  was  a  feast  upon  the  beach,  and 
afterwards  a  great  dance  of  the  women  and  girls,  a 
circling  swirl  of  shining  brown  bodies,  tossing  heads,  weav¬ 
ing  arms  and  temp^uous  feet,  to  the  blood-stirring 
ch^t  of  the  deeds  of  brave  and  bygone  warriors. 

Bikerri  was  a  warrior,  but  he  was  also  a  statesman, 
and  he  spent  some  time  in  schooling  his  braves  in  the  use 
of  the  new  weapons.  Aforetime  there  had  been  a  medicine 
man — a  “boo-boo”  man,  they  called  him — ^but  Bikerri 
had  learned  all  the  signs  and  the  little  trickeries  of  the 
trade,  and  he  was  now  his  own  high  priest.  But  this  was 
not  sufflcient.  Very  covertly  and  with  infinite  caution 
he  made  overtures  to  Mataka,  Shark-eater’s  boo-boo  man. 

There  were  still  other  threads  in  the  strand  of  Fate. 
Farihi,  the  young  wife  of  the  king,  was  a  pretty  woman. 
Her  glossy  black  hair  hung  down  to  her  woven  waist- 
mat.  Her  dark  eyes  were  mirthful  and  coquettish,  and 
her  lips  enticing.  Around  her  head  was  boimd  a  white 
cloth,  arid  this  and  three  strings  of  coral  beads — ^with  the 
waist-mat,  of  course — ^made  a  picturesque  costume  that 
was  (juite  suflflciently  warm  for  those  sunny  latitudes. 
Farihi  was  not  altogether  averse  to  a  little  flirtation,  and 
being  a  native  of  a  distant  atoll,  was  not  so  hostile  to 
Shark-eater’s  people  as  were  Bikerri’s  folk. 

This  sprightly  dame,  then,  had  cast  winning  glances 
on  Kalili,  a  young  chief  of  the  enemy  clan,  and  graduall}^ 
the  two  had  drift^  into  a  system  of  stolen  visits.  Bikerri 
was  no  fool,  and  his  ears  were  long,  but  he  was  also  patient 
when  this  was  necessary  to  gain  his  ends.  Now  great 
issues  were  at  stake,  and  he  bided  his  time.  With  the 
coming  of  the  gims  things  became  very  different,  and 
now  Bikerri  sought  only  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Had  he  not 
the  wonder-guns,  while  Shark-eater’s  tribe  could  muster 
only  muzzle-loaders  ? 

One  evening  a  runner  dashed  into  the  king’s  hut, 
panting,  all  but  breathless.  “She  is  with  him  in  the 
Great  Grove,”  the  man  gasped,  holding  his  side.  “They 
are  together.  Quick,  Bikerri,  and  we  catch  them  1  ” 

Up  rose  the  old  king ;  his  hour  had  struck.  There  was 
scornful  anger  in  his  glare;  he  gave  his  orders  savagely. 
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"Ten  men  to  the  reef-gate,  at  once,”  he  called  sharply; 
"the  rest  with  me.  Come  now,  or  I  spear  the  laggards.” 

Hastily  the  village  divided  itself,  the  smaller  party 
racing  to  one  end  of  the  island,  where  a  channel  through 
the  reef  separated  their  lands  from  those  of  Shark-eater's 
tribe.  Beside  this  lane  of  swirling  water  the  ten  set  to 
work  to  build  a  wall  of  coral  rock,  in  the  shelter  of  which 
they  might  safely  watch  and  wait  with  ready  rifles. 

The  main  body,  some  fifty  strong,  facing  in  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction,  jogged  noisel^sly  behind  B&erri  till  they 
came  to  the  “Great  Grove,”  a  dense  clump  of  palms  that 
marked  the  debatable  CTOund  between  Bikerri  and 
Shark-eater  on  that  side  of  the  long,  narrow  isle.  Bikerri 
silently  halted  his  forces,  spread  them  in  a  long  ellipse 
around  the  clump,  then  with  three  followers  stole  in 
among  the  trees. 

Bdiind  them  rose  the  booming  of  the  long  swell  on 
the  reef,  ceaseless,  thunder-loud,  for  even  in  a  flat  calm 
the  Pac^c  breaks  heavily  against  the  outer  walls  of  these 
low  islets.  Inside  the  grove,  the  tufted  tops  rustled 
together,  whispering  strange  tales,  but  beyond  these 
never-ceasing  songs  of  surf  and  sea-wind  there  was 
silence.  No  sound  of  human  voice  or  hurrying  human 
feet  came  to  the  straining  ears  of  the  searchers. 

“I  saw  them  enter  the  grove;  they  are  hiding,” 
murmured  the  spy. 

There  came  a  sudden  trampling,  far  to  the  left,  a 
loud  cry,  then  the  crack  of  a  rifle. 

“They  flee  I  they  flee!”  came  tidings  from  the 
watchers  outside  the  grove.  Bikerri  rose  swiftly  to  his 
feet,  then  stamped  with  rage.  Out  on  the  calm  lagoon, 
that  shimmered  almost  day-bright  under  the  dear  tropic 
moon,  a  canoe  was  racing  from  them.  In  it  were  two 
^ple,  a  man  and  a  woman,  each  paddling  furiously, 
i^te  unmistakably  the  fugitives  were  Farihi,  the  erring 
^e,  and  Kalili,  cMef  of  the  enemy’s  fighting  forces. 

Bikerri  had  at  his  command  many  objurgations  in 
his  own  tongue ;  he  knew  also  much  of  the  l^t-pleasing 
talk  of  the  whites.  There  on  the  moonlit  beach  he  poured 
out  all  this  knowledge  lavishly,  cursing  the  fugitives  by 
go^  old  and  new,  and  others  hdf-foi^otten,  passionately 
vilifjdng  the  pair  in  the  speeding  canoe  to  their  remotest 
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ancestors  and  their  farthermost  possible  descendants. 
Yet  while  he  ranted  and  stormed  up  and  down,  he  held 
back  the  rifle  Are.  Secretly  the  kin^  was  glad,  though  he 
dared  not  let  his  subjects  see  anything  but  fiery  indica¬ 
tion.  Inwardly  he  exulted;  now,  indeed,  he  had  a  just 
cause  for  war.  He  would  fight  Shark-eater,  take  his 
lands,  and  kill  Kalili.  After  that  he  would  thrash  Farihi, 
and  next  time  watch  her  closely.  Ah  I  yes,  he  would 
thrash  her.  It  was  all  good,  very  good.  If  he  had  caught 
the  pair  in  the  grove  he  would  have  had  to  kill  both. 
Now  his  anger  would  have  time  to  cool,  so  the  tribe  would 
think,  and  a  thrashing  would  meet  the  case.  But  very 
surely  it  should  be  a  soimd  one. 

“Come  on,  you  children  of  a  legless  crab,”  cried 
Bikerri,  lashing  himself  into  another  rury;  “why  stand 
gaping  here  ?  They  have  carried  off  my  woman ;  their 
land  is  mine  in  forfeit.” 

There  was  a  yell  of  approval,  and  the  tro^  clustered 
forward,  running  steadily  for  a  full  mile.  Beyond  the 
grove  the  island  widened  till  it  was  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  across.  A  mile  forward  it  narrowed  again,  till 
there  was  a  bare  twenty  yards  between  the  lagoon  shore 
and  the  spray-wet  palms  of  the  outer  beach.  Here 
Bikerri  halted  his  men,  and  in  great  haste  they  built  a 
low  wall  of  coral  from  the  seashore  to  the  inner  Ic^oon 
beach.  Behind  this  the  invaders  settled  down,  firing  a 
volley  or  two  to  warn  the  enemy  and  evil  spirits  to  keep 
away.  In  that  short  rush  Bikerri  had  doubled  the  area 
of  his  kingdom. 

As  a  rule.  Pacific  islanders  are  not  night-fighters. 
They  have  too  colourful  imaginations,  too  great  a  fear 
of  the  dread  things  that  stalk  by  night,  to  care  about 
tussling  in  the  dark.  Therefore  there  was  no  attack, 
and  the  raiders  slept  peacefully,  save  for  a  watchman  and 
one  youth,  who  returned  to  the  village  on  the  morrow 
with  orders  that  the  women  should  bring  food. 

At  early  sunrise,  Bikerri,  conforming  to  the  usages 
of  statecraft,  sent  an  envoy  to  Shark-eater.  The,  brown- 
skinned  ambassador  travelled  by  water,  and  when  within 
shouting  distance  ceased  paddhng. 

“Shark-eater!  Shark-eater!^’  called  the  envoy,  a 
bronze  statue  balanced  gracefully  to  the  hft  and  fall  of 
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the  low  canoe.  “Bikerri  has  a  message  for  you.  You 
have  stolen  his  wife,  you  son  of  a  fat  pig,  and  your  land 
is  forfeit.  Yield  your  land,  pay  tribute  to  Bikerri,  ^and 
you  may  live.  Refuse,  and  the  hsh  of  this  lagoon  shall 
teal  the  fat  meat  from  your  bones,  O  Eater  of  Sharks.  .  . 
That  is  the  message  of  Bikerri.” 

Shark-eater  lay  lazily  in  the  sun  outside  his  hut.  He 
was  an  immense,  obese  creature,  gluttonous,  and  very 
tired.  Three  of  his  wives  sat  beside  him  smoking  their 
tapes,  and  in  turns  puffing  smoke  into  the  mouth  of  their 
brd  and  master.  In  this  wise  was  he  saved  much  trouble, 
yet  had  all  the  titillations  of  the  smoker. 

”  That  is  the  message  of  Bikerri,”  the  envoy  repeated 
patiently.  ”  What  is  thy  answer.  Shark-eater  ?  ” 

“  Shoot  him,”  murmured  Shark-eater,  without  stir¬ 
ring.  Two  muskets  cracked,  but  the  aim  was  poor,  and 
the  envoy,  having  gained  a  very  definite  answer,  paddled 
leisurely  away. 

”  Where  is  my  boo-boo  man  ?  ”  the  king  asked 
sleepily.  ”  Ah !  Yes.  How  are  the  signs,  Mataka  ? 
Must  I  go  out  to  fight  to-day  ?  V 

Mataka,  a  squat  and  ugly  fi^re,  ringed  about  with 
rows  of  sharks'  teeth,  stepped  inside  a  circle  of  white 
stones,  spun  round  thrice  to  the  clicking  of  the  strung 
fish  teeth,  muttered  an  incantation,  then  cast  down  a 
cord  of  knotted  coconut  fibre.  Stooping,  he  examined 
this  closely,  then  straightened,  and  his  look  was  lowering. 

”  There  is  danger.  Shark-eater ;  there  is  danger  near,” 
he  chanted  in  a  whistling  falsetto.  ”  Stir  not  a  foot  to¬ 
day,  for  the  omens  are  adverse.  Stir  not  a  foot  to-day, 
0  king  I  ” 

**  I  will  not,”  King  Shark-eater  replied  with  conviction, 
and  once  more  fell  adeep. 

Meanwhile  Bikerri  and  his  men  were  marching  for¬ 
ward,  moving  very  cautiously,  for  they  feared  an  ambush 
amidst  the  dense  palms  and  bread-fruit  groves.  Here 
and  there  roimd  huts,  leaf-thatched,  peepi^  out  imder 
sheltering  branches  and  these  were  carefully  searched. 
Man,  woman,  and  child,  all  whom  they  caujght  they  slew, 
for  it  was  now  a  war  to  the  death.  Again,  as  evening 
closed  in  with  tropic  haste,  the  raiders  built  a  coral  wall 
and  fired  a  few  shots  to  frighten  the  enemy. 
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But  the  enemy  did  not  join  battle.  Next  morning 
Mataka  again  sought  counsd  of  the  unseen  world,  but 
still  the  omens  were  unfortunate. 

“  It  is  well,”  guoth  Shark-eater  wheezily.  ”  When 
they  are  good  I  wul  fight.  Till  then  I  will  sleep.  Blow 
more  smoke,  you  women,  or  I  will  have  you  tmashed.” 

Kalili,  who  deemed  himself  the  author  of  these  mis¬ 
fortunes,  was  not  happy.  He  had  run  off  with  Farihi, 
not  so  much  because  he  desired  her,  but  to  save  her  from 
the  anger  of  Bikerri.  On  the  fatal  night  the  young  chief 
had  noted  the  app'oach  of  Bikerri  and  could  have  escaped 
alone,  but  Farihi  was  so  fearful  of  the  just  wrath  of  her 
lord  that  he  took  her  with  him.  Now  Kalili  grew  des¬ 
perate  as  daily  his  tribe's  lands  grew  less  and  less.  First 
of  all  he  planned  a  dash  on  B^erri's  village  across  the 
narrow  reef  channel,  but  the  ten  watchers  had  plenty  of 
ammunition,  and  after  a  deal  of  shooting,  killeKi  two  of 
Kalili’s  men.  Clearly  that  road  was  barred.  Also,  if 
they  came  openly  by  canoe  across  the  lagoon,  many  eyes 
would  spy  them  at  a  distance — and  a  rifle  carries  far. 

On  the  next  morning  the  signs  were  still  adverse,  but 
now  Kalili  was  desperate.  He  gathered  together  a  band 
of  young  men  and  marched  agamst  BikenTs  main  force, 
boldly  defying  the  auguries.  In  the  old  days,  before  the 
coming  of  the  muskets,  the  fighting  had  been  fierce  hand- 
to-hand  work,  wherein  the  stoutest  and  strongest  won  the 
day.  Those  glorious  days  had  gone;  now  men  hid 
behind  trees,  took  pot-shots  at  a  rustling  bush,  then 
dodged  back — ^and  in  this  work  the  strong  and  the  brave 
did  not  always  win. 

Bikerri’s  men  had  repeating  rifles;  they  fired  ten 
shots  to  Kalili's  one  with  the  old  muzzle-loaders.  The 
aim  was  usually  bad,  but  when  a  great  flood  of  bullets 
is  sent  drifting  through  the  palms,  ever  and  again  someone 
gets  hit.  Three  of  Kalili’s  men  were  killed,  five  more 
were  wounded,  then  the  young  chief  was  hit  in  the  leg. 
He  stumbled  and  sprawled  in  plain  sight  of  the  invaders. 

”  Shoot  him  1  Shoot  him  I  Bikerri  cried  exultantly, 
firing  his  own  piece  with  more  speed  than  accuracy. 
Two  of  Kalili’s  men  seized  their  chief  and  bore  him  back 
to  the  village,  though  he  begged  to  be  set  down,  vainly 
urging  his  sullen  followers  to  fight  on. 
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"  It  is  as  I  foretold,”  the  boo-boo  man  said  sombrely, 
as  he  and  Shark-eater  watched  the  return  of  the  defeat^ 
band.  ”  The  om^  were  bad.  He  went  to  fight ;  see 
now,  he  will  die.”  * 

At  dusk  Bikerri’s  men  built  their  waU  not  half  a  mile 
from  Shark-eater’s  village,  and  from  dusk  to  dawn  both 
sides  maintained  a  desperate  din,  each  hoping  that 
thereby  the  other  would  be  terrified. 

At  early  dawn,  Bikerri’s  men,  triumphant  yet  still 
cautious,  stole  forward  from  tree  to  tree,  firing  at  each 
movement  of  leaf  or  twig.  Again  Shark-eater  consulted 
the  omens,  and  to-day  they  were  more  ominous  than 
ever  before. 

"It  is  well,”  Shark-eater  wheezed  philosophically. 
"  I  have  done  my  best,  but  Fate  has  fought  against  me, 
and  now  I  must  yield.” 

"  The  signs  are  very  black,”  said  Mataka  slowly, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  so  that  the  sharks’  teeth  clat¬ 
tered  rh5dhmically.  "  King,  go  make  peace  with  Bikerri, 
or  ill  may  come  to  you.” 

Bikerri  was  not  easily  placated.  He  had  learned  the 
power  of  his  rifles,  and  his  terms  were  nothing  less  than 
unconditional  surrender. 

"  Your  land  is  mine — I  take  it,”  Bikerri  spoke 
haughtily,  as  he  stood  before  his  victorious  troops.  He 
stared  contemptuously  at  the  fat,  drooping  figure  before 
him,  the  Eater  of  Sharks,  who  now  must  eat  the  sand  on 
which  his  conqueror  trod.  "  Aie,  Shark-eater,  all  your 
lands  are  mine,”  Bikerri  went  on,  leaning  forward  over 
his  grounded  rifle,  while  the  opposing  clans  faced  each 
other  in  utter  silence.  "  Yet  a  little  of  my  land  I  will 
give  you — of  charity — at  the  sandy  part — ^where  the 
fishing  is  not  good.  .  .  .  That  or  death.  Also  I  have 
a  matter  with  a  certain  Kalili.  Him  will  I  spear  with 
mine  own  hands.” 

"  You  are  my  chief,  Bikerri,”  said  Shark-eater  humbly. 
"  Your  word  is  my  law,  and  Kalili  is  your  meat.  You 
shall  have  him.” 

But  no  trace  was  there  of  Kalili  or  the  nmaway 
Farihi — ^unless  mayhap  a  little  brown  speck  far  out  to  sea. 
The  search  went  on  while  the  two  clans  faced  each  other 
tensely,  a  frantic  search  that  revealed  only  a  missing 
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canoe.  Kalili  and  his  love  had  fled  with  the  dawn-wind, 
hoisting  their  brown  matting  sail  for  Faiihi’s  atoll,  a 
broken  man  and  a  faithless  wife  fleeiqg  the  venjgeance  of 
King  Bikerri.  / 

‘^But  you  shall  have  your  pick  of  aU  my  women,” 
said  Shark-eater  apologetically,  when  it  became  clear 
that  further  search  was  futile.  Choose,  and  she  is 
yours.  Also,  as  is  just  and  right,  you  shall  kill  which 
man  you  please,  that  Kalili’s  deed  may  be  atoned.” 

'  The  tension  eased.  The  opposing  ranks  nodded 
approval;  Bikerri  signified  his  gracious  assent;  and  on 
these  terms  the  thing  was  comfortably  arranged.  With¬ 
out  further  fuss  or  parley,  Shark-eater  and  hS  tribe,  lazy 
with  good  Living,  took  up  their  home  on  the  sandy  lands, 
while  Bikerri  and  his  people,  lean  with  hunger  and  fierce 
with  abstinence,  came  to  live  on  the  rich  l^ds  and  the 
abimdant  food.  One  only  of  Shark-eater’s  men  remained 
behind.  Mataka  the  b^boo  man  became  Bikerri’s 
Prime  Minister. 

Tahituna  is  a  model  island.  Now  and  then  a  trading 
schooner  calls ;  once  in  a  long  time  an  inquisitive  warship 
inspects  the.  atoll.  The  pleasant  friendliness  of  the 
people,  the  idyllic  calm  of  their  atmosphere,  social  and 
politick,  is  ever,  a  matter  for  congratulation.  On  all 
hands  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  whole  of  the  wide  Pacific 
there  is  no  better  example  of  the  contentment  and  benefits 
dispensed  by  civilization.  On  the  charts  it  is  described 
as  a  low,  coral  atoll ;  but  it  has  often  appeared  to  me  that, 
despite  all  outward  seeming,  Tahituna  should  be  classed 
as  a  volcanic  island. 
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“Says  Sergeant  Murphy” 

By  A.  P.  Garland 
The  Labour  Party 

"  I  SEE  from  the  papers  that  fellow  Wedepvood  Benn  has 
joined  the  Labour  Party,”  remarked  Heddle. 

”  He  has  that,”  replied  Sergeant  Murphy,  ”  and  why 
wouldn’t  he  ?  He’ll  find  his  spirichool  home  there  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  thim.  Annyb^y  can  find  his  spirichool 
home  in  the  Labour  Party.  If  not,  they’ll  find  it  for 
him.  That’s  where  their  sthrinth  lies,  Heddle.  They 
bar  no  stakes  and  no  S3^tem.  They  don’t  even  dhraw 
the  colour  line.” 

”  Yes,”  said  Heddle,  ”  but  all  the  members  are 
supposed  to  be  Socialists.” 

”  And  what  is  a  Socialist,  might  I  be  askin’  you  ?  ” 
said  the  Sergeant.  ”  You  don’t  know  and  nobody  else 
knows.  Whenever  you  pin  wan  of  thim  down  to  a 
definition  of  Socialism,  you’ll  find  the  next  fellah  revokin’ 
and  sayin’  it’s  not  Socialism  at  all.  Why  to  call  yourself 
a  Socialist  nowadays  is  the  same  as  calling  yourself  a 
Frothblower,  except  that  the  worshippers  of  the  foamin’ 
pewter  are  a  bit  more  genial.  So  the  party  goes  on 
dhrawin’  recruits  from  every  quarter,  with  a  slight  bias 
in  favour  of  thim  that  can  pay  their  own  election  expenses. 
Labour  is  the  political  Land  of  Promise.  They’ll  promise 
annything  and  deludher  thimselves  it  may  come  thrue. 
Annyhow  it’s  good  enough  for  an  election  slogan. 

‘^It’s  amazin’,  HedcUe,  the  variety  of  the  min  that 
have  rallied  round  the  labour  banner. 

”  There’s  the  highbrows  like  Comrade  me  Lord 
Haldane  and  Comrade  Webb  who  want  to  apply  the 
principles  of  bee-keepin’  to  humanity.  There’s  the 
aristocrats  like  Comrade  Ponsonby  and  Comrade  Mosley 
who  have  wan  leg  in  the  proletariat  camp  and  the  other 
in  the  capitalist.  There’s  min  like  Comrade  Sir  Pathrick 
Hastings  who  relaxes  now  and  thin  from  briefs  and  first 
nights  at  West  End  theatres  be  actin’  as  delegate  for  the 
Lawyers’  and  Dhramatists’  Thrades  Union.  There’s 
the  genuine  thrades  unionists,  many  of  thim  believin’  that 
Karl  Marx  was  the  senior  partner  in  Marx  and  Spencer’s 
Bazaar,  and  havin’  a  reasonable  hope  that  a  Socialist 
Government  can  be  squeezed  to  their  advantage.  There’s 
the  fiery  enthusiasts  who  think  that  a  system  that  works 
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well  on  paper  will  work  better  in  practice.  They're  like 
the  fellahs  that  go  to  Monte  Carlo  with  a  banker’s  dhraft 
and  come  back  third-class  without  their  luggage.  There’s 
Comrade  Jim  Thomas,  equally  at  home  in  an  election, 
a  West  End  cabaret,  or  a  banquet.  There’s  the  genuine 
Red  Communists,  which  include  represintatives  of  most 
of  the  coloured  races  of  the  world  as  well  as  all  the  plain. 
They  head  all  the  ‘  Hands  off '  Committees,  and  they 
never  slack.  Their  hearts  bleed  simultaneous  for  down- 
throdden  Egyptians,  Chinamin,  Portuguese,  West  African 
niggers,  and  what  not,  even  if  they’ve  only  heard  of  thim 
the  day  before.  With  wan  exception.  Anny  country 
oppres^  be  the  noble  Soviet  of  Moscow  deserves  what 
it’s  got.  In  army  case  you  mustn’t  expect  much  sym¬ 
pathy  for  places  like  Georgia  that  can’t  even  afford  a 
Press  agent  to  tell  the  story  of  its  wrongs.  But  in  every 
inthemational  affair  where  Britain  is  concerned  the  first 
thing  is  to  assume  that  Britain  is  the  villain  of  the  piece 
and  work  up  from  there. 

“  Add  to  thim  the  disgruntled  Liberals  that  have 
fallen  out  with  their  own  party,  and  you’ll  see  what  a 
stock  pot  of  opinions  goes  to  make  up  the  Labour  end  of 
politics.  Mind  you,  I'm  not  saying  that  they  aren’t 
honest  min.  Bar  a  few  feUahs  that  see  a  chance  in  Labour 
that  no  other  party  offers,  a  few  more  that  are  out  for 
a  new  sensation,  and  the  gang  of  rivolutionaries  that 
beheve  that  whin  a  buildin’  tumbles  down  there’s  alwa}^ 
pickin’s — bar  thim,  I  say,  the  average  Labour  man  is  as 
honest  as  anny  other  politician. 

'■  I  often  amuse  myself,  Heddle,  be  thinkin’  of  what 
a  real  SociaUst  Cabinet  Council  would  be  hke  if  all  the 
factions  in  the  party  were  represinted. 

“  Can’t  you  see  Comrade  Ponsonby  and  Comrade 
Saklatvala  supportin’  each  other  in  anti-British  propa¬ 
ganda,  or  Comrade  Mosley  Avith  his  arm  round  the  neck 
of  Chung  Ling,  the  dehgate  from  Hong  Kong. 

“  I  Imow  very  well  that  the  mimbers  of  no  political 
party  keep  step  all  the  time,  but  they’re  ginerally  marchin’ 
on  the  same  marker.  Well,  tell  me  now,  what  marker 
is  the  Labour  Party  marchin’  on  ?  Mr.  Wells,  who  was 
wance  an  apostle  of  Socialism,  has  dhropped  it  in  despair, 
and  is  now  bumin’  Joss  sticks  before  the  image  of  Sir 
Alfred  Mond.” 
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The  Highway 

By  Helen  Sutherland  :  .  . 

From  the  shore  road  we  saw  it,  like  a  thread 
Of  green  and  russet  up  the  hill  side  creep— 

And  I  must  follow,  follow  where  it  led  ' 

However  rough  the  way,  however  steep. 

And  some  cried  “  Go,"  and  others  laughing  bade  me  stay. 
As  all  alone  I  turned  to  tread  the  upland  way. 

The  scented  dusk  lay  heavy  on  the  lands 
That  sloped,  all  green  with  pasture,  to  the  sea. 

The  ni^ht  winds  soothed  my  face  with  cooling  hands  • 
And  stirred  the  dew-wet  grasses  by  my  knee. 

The  shadowy  cows  in  silence  raised  a  wondering  eye  ' 
Till,  like  a  kindred  shadow,  I  had  passed  them  by. 

Across  a  singing  bum  I  sped,  to  where  :  i 
A  clump  of  guardian  thistles  watched  the  place. 

And  oh,  I  knew  you  waited  for  me  there 
Before  I  felt  your  hand  or  saw  your  face ! 

You  whispered,  "Green  and  russet  creeps  the  magic 
thread !  " 

And  hand  in  hand  we  followed,  followed  where  it  led. 

On  either  side  the  purpling  heather  bloomed. 

We  cmshed  the  fraCTant  thyme  beneath  our  feet. 

And  soft  white  moths  out  of  the  darkness  loomed 
Like  flower  ghosts.  .  .  and  oh,  the  air  was  sweet ! 

The  silver  silence  broke  anon  as  dark  curved  wings 
Swooped  by,  and  eerie  voices  uttered  woeful  things. 

And  still  we  followed,  till  we  left  below 
The  pastures,  heather  moors  and  wailing  birds 
And  came  to  where  the  bracken  forests  grow. 

And  Silence  is :  not  to  be  moved  by  words — 

And  we,  what  needed  we  with  words  ?  We  only  knew 
You  were  the  world  to  me,  and  I  the  world  to  you. 
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And  on  we  followed  till  the  Highway  grew 
Invisible  amid  the  ferny  shade  .  .  . 

And  then  we  turned  to  face  a  magic  view 
Whose  poignant  m«nory  can  never  fade— 

Grey  pearly  skies  merged  in  the  silver  ocean’s  light 
And  the  dim  crags  of  rocky  isles  rose  dark  with  night. 

The  sdver  seascape  held  us  with  its  spell ; 

One  golden  star  lamp  quivered  in  the  sky ; 

And  though  our  lips  were  moving  in  farewell, 

We  knew  for  us  there  could  be  no  “  good-bye.” 

You  whispered,  Green  and  russet  runs  the  Highway’s 
track  ' 

And  I  must  follow,  follow — ^but  you  must  turn  back !  ” 

Then  downwards  from  the  Uplands  of  desire — 

Down  through  the  heather  and  the  singing  bum 
To  laughing  welcome  and  the  friendly  fire  ’ 
Homeward  I  sped,  with  never  a  backward  turn  .  .  . 
And  have  I  dreamed  the  Highway  ?  No !  for  my  hands 
still  hold 

A  withered  frond  of  bracken — my  heart,  a  memory  gold. 


A  Last  Word 

By  Lesley  Grey 

Here's  my  last  word :  that  still  I  do  not  know 
If  I  am  all,  much,  nothing  to. your  heart. 

As  the  past  went,  so  shall  the  future  go; 

And  we  shall  die,  as  we  have  lived,  apart. 

But  this  is  sure :  though  you  love  not  at  all. 

It  shall  not  make  me  sorry  to  be  I; 

Sun,  moon,  the  stuff  of  stars  I  have  at  call. 
Simply  in  loving  you.  And  so  good-bye. 
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Artificial  Comedy 

By  Horace  Shipp 

The  Desperate  Lovers.  By  Alfred  Sutro.  (Comedy.) 

The  Beaux  Steaiagem.  By  Farquhar.  (Lyric.  Hammersmith.) 

One  More  River.  By  Aahley  Dukes.  (Stage  Society.) 

I  HAVE  never  yet  discovered  exactly  what  a  bandbox  is, 
but  I  am  quite  instinctively  sure  that  artificial  comedy 
has  curious  affinity  with  one.  The  disappearance  after  a 
brief  fortnight  of  a  pl^  by  so  practiced  a  hand  as' 
Mr.  Alfred  Sutro,  when  Farquhar’s  The  Beaux  Stratagem 
has  utilized  the  period  to  get  into  stride^or  a  triumphant 
march  through  hundreds  of  performantes  prompts  one 
to  inquire  into  the  rules  and  substance  of  This  time- 
honoured  theatrical  form.  What  quality  is  present  in 
the  one  and  absent  in  the  other  ?  >^erein  does  one  fail 
and  the  other  succeed  ? 

It  did  not  lie  with  the  acting,  for  if  Farquhar  did 
have  the  inspired  support  of  Miss  Edith  Evans,  Mr.  Sutro 
had  both  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth 
working  so  splendidly  that  whilst  they  held  the  stage 
the  piece  appeared  to  move  of  its  own  wit  and  wings. 
Neither  did  the  fault  stand  with  the  production,  for 
although  both  had  grave  errors  dimming  the  lustre  of 
their  conscious  artistry  in  this  direction,  and  although 
nothing  at  Hammersmith  was  quite  so  dreadful  as  that 
eternal  half-minute  when  Mr.  Ayliff  allowed  the  soul  to 
trickle  out  of  Mr.  Sutro’s  play  with  Enid  Bassopp’s  tea¬ 
pouring,  _  there  was  a  sufficiently  good  handling  of  both 
pieces  to  place  no  handicap  upon  either.  So  we  are 
driven  back  upon  the  plays  themselves,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Mr.  Sutro  has  failed  to  give  us  that  neat¬ 
ness,  lightness,-  self-containedness,  roundness,  delicacy, 
and  remoteness  from  the  rough-and-tumble  of  every¬ 
day  existence  which  artificial  comedy  shares  with  the 
proverlnal  bandbox. 

His  very  first  note  was  a  false  one.  It  consisted  in  a 
passage  of  acrimonious  wit  between  a  lady  and  her 
secretary.  Every  sentence  was  “smart”;  each  at  least 
attempted  to  be  an  epigram,  and  a  goo^y  percentage 
succe^ed.  Seeing  the  play  in  critical  perspective,  one 
realizes  that  this  opening  f^ed  for  more  than  one  reason. 
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It  was  not  only  that  the  dramatist  had  failed  to  find  the 
exactly  equivalent  convention  for  the  speech  of  the 
secretary  to  that  which  he  had  employed  for  his  lady, 
and  thereby  missed  his  characterization,  but  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  whole  passage,  which  concerned  a  series 
of  invitations  for  an  At  Home  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
Secretary,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  play. 
Then,  as  though  the  dramatist  had  become  aware  of  these 
loose  ends  dangling  untidily  from  his  bandbox,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  unpack  something  so  symmetrical,  so  balanced 
that  the  mind  grew  weary  of  the  design.  The  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  could  only  marry  his  charming 
widow-fiancee  and  retain  his  £5,000  per  annum  if  his 
stepson  gave  consent,  the  stepson  who  could  only  marry 
His  lady  and  retain  his  income  if  his  stepfather  gave 
consent ;  the  widow’s  passion  for  old  glass  and  the  middle- 
aged  wooer’s  passion  for  old  furniture,  balanced  by  the 
stepson’s  passion  for  old  glass  and  his  fiancde’s  for  fur¬ 
niture;  the  mutual  decision  of  the  lovers  to  obtain 
consent  by  presenting  each  to  each  a  collector  sharing 
an  enthusiasm,  and  confessing  the  fiancee  when  the 
citadel  has  been  stormed  by  the  connoisseur ;  the  failure 
of  this  scheme  because  the  old  man  has  an  implacable 
hostility  to  suffragettes  and  the  young  one  a  moral 
inhibition  to  ladies  with  the  least  suspicion  of  a  past, 
which  blemishes  besmirch  the  histories  of  the  ladies ;  the 
mutual  prayers  to,  mutual  recriminations  upon  and 
mutual  abandonment  of  their  respective  lovers  by  the 
ladies,  mutual  plans  to  fly  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore 
with  an  accommodating  and  endowing  millionaire, 
eventual  solace  in  the  arms  of  each  other’s  lover,  and 
breakdown  of  all  objections,  form  a  framework  of  artifice 
so  remote  from  life  that  it  must  succeed  as  art  or  fail 
abjectly.  Truth  to  tell,  I  think  that  Mr.  Sutro  took  just 
one  step  too  far  from  reality.  The  people  of  artificial 
comedy  must  be  first  cousins  to  their  countertypes  in  the 
comedy  of  manners,  as  these  in  turn  are  related  to  life. 

Miss  Vanbrugh  and  Mr.  Aynesworth  by  brilliant  acting 
managed  to  give  their  parts  this  life  of  art,  but  the  other 
actors  were  not  great  enough  to  perform  such  a  suj^r- 
human  task.  Their  wit  was  cold  and  ventriloquial ; 
their  epigrams  forced.  It  was  not  only  not  the  lan^age 
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of  real  life,  but  failed  to  be  the  language  of  their  own 
unreal  life  and  never  left  the  oft-blotted  manuscript  of 
Mr.  Sutro,  save  when  the  two  principals  put  their  own 
ceaseless  vitality  into  it.  Mr.  Shelving’s  exquisitely 
artificial  designs  with  their  exotic  colour  did  their  best 
to  keep  the  work  in  piece,  but  nothing  could  save  it. 

If  the  framework  of  Farquhar’s  play  bears  scarcely 
any  more  life-likeness,  his  people  have  much  more,  and 
bemuse  of  it  their  wit  hangs  better  upon  them.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  there  is  any  realism  in  it ;  the  piece  is 
pure  theatre ;  but  within  its  own  convention  the  characters 
are  skilfully  differentiated,  their  acts  and  their  motives 
credible.  It  only  breaks  over  into  farce  on  occasional 
moments  of  uncertain  production  when  Mr.  Malleson’s 
genius  for  clowning  as  ^rub  the  servant  gets  out  of  the 
producer’s  hand.  Whether  we  would  sacrifice  so  much 
fun  for  a  more  exact  aesthetic  would  most  likely  prove 
us  to  be  human — all-too-human — but  no  bandbox  would 
contain  Mr.  Malleson’s  personality. 

For  Miss  Edith  Evans  in  these  artificial  parts  the 
language  of  eulogy  is  inadequate.  They  become  her  so 
perfectly — ^her  intonation,  her  appearance,  her  pace  and 
delivery— that  they  seem  waiting  for  her  to  act  in  order 
to  reach  their  own  consummate  fulfilment.  Because  she 
acts  always  with  her  mind  first,  the  brilliant  speeches, 
the  crisp  epigrams,  the  dazzling  repartee  is  as  though  it 
were  bom  on  her  lips.  She  almost  bears  this  production 
on  her  own  shoulders,  for  Mr.  Hayes  is  too  romantic  an 
actor  to  fit  easily  into  this  period  in  spite  of  the  charm  of 
his  presence,  and  neither  Mr.  Carleton  Hobbs  as  Aimwell, 
nor  Miss  Komstam's  Dorinda  ever  quite  come  into  being. 

One  other  experiment  in  artificial  comedy  has  been 
provided  by  the  Stage  Society’s  production  of  Mr.  Ashley 
Dukes’s  One  More  Rtver,  a  mc^em  comedy  in  blank  verse. 

It  was  completely  frivolous,  and,  regarded  as  the 
lightest  of  amusement,  succeeded.  It  would  have  suc¬ 
ceed  even  more  if  the  rest  of  the  cast  had  forgotten 
naturalistic  tradition  and  attuned  themselves  to  Mr. 
Thesiger’s  brilliant  acting.  Mr.  Dukes  is,  however,  not 
to  be  encouraged  in  these  airy  trifles,  when  his  sympathy 
with  the  best  in  European  drama  demands  more  serious 
work. 


Books 

NATORAL  raSTORY 

Herbs  op  Healikg  :  A  Book  of  British  Simples.  By  Edward  Step. 

With  76  illustrations  from  photographs  by  the  author.  Hutchinson. 

lOB.  6d. 

Mr.  Step,  an  expert  in  plant  lore,  has  got  an  excellent  subject 
in  his  latest  book.  You  can  vary,  writes  an  old  herbalist,  the 
dangerous  attractions  of  the  Bottle  and  of  Books  by  taking  to 
curative  Botany,  and  people  dosed  with  the  doctor's  latest  com¬ 
pounds  may  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  older  simples  have 
lost  all  the  effects  with  which  they  used  to  be  credited.  Lately, 
indeed,  the  news  came  from  America  that  a  series  of  these  simple 
remedies  was  being  tried  on  a  series  of  students.  They  may,  at 
least,  be  more  innocuous  than  some  of  the  patent  medicines 
which  vested  interests  maintain  in  spite  of  expert  opinion.  The 
preface  points  to  undue  preference  for  foreign  drugs.  During  the 
war  home  gatherings  took  the  place  of  importations  from  Germany 
and  Austria.  The  Doctrine  of  Signatures,  which  is  the  idea  that  a 
plant  has  marked  on  it  some  hint  of  its  medical  use,  put  forward 
a  good  deal  of  healing  since  (X’oved  illusory,  but  some  age-long 
remedies,  e.g.  Taraxacum  from  the  dandelion,  remain  official. 
The  mere  novelty  of  fashion  in  medicine  was  and  is  powerful. 
What  is  unknown  is,  as  Tacitus  hinted,  apt  to  be  overrated,  and 
Mr.  Step  quotes  Gerarde's  remark  that  Golden  Rod,  when  rare, 
was  much  sought  after,  but  grown  common,  fell  into  disrepute. 
This  book  tells  us  plainly  and  sensibly  whether  the  plant  mentioned 
figures  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  and  how  far  its  virtues  are 
*  now  regarded  as  operative.  What  may  be  called  the  magical  side 
of  medicine  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
names  of  many  of  our  flowers,  such  as  feverfew  {Febrifuge),  show 
their  use.  A  striking  modem  advance  is  the  application  of 
poisons  which  are  administered  to  prolong  life,  llius  foxglove 
{Digitalis)  and  nightshade  {Belladonna)  are  given  together  for 
heart  disease.  Yet  in  the  nineteenth  century  such  plants  were 
severely  avoided.  The  old  gatherers  of  herbs  were  casual  and 
oftm  mistook  one  thing  for  another.  The  virtues,  too,  ascribed 
changed  in  the  course  of  time.  Thus  mistletoe  was,  as  is  noted, 
a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  but  an  eighteenth-century  doctor  found  it 
useless  for  this,  and  “good  for  Convulsions  and  Vertigoes.” 

Mr.  Step  has  chosen,  doubtless  for  their  picturesque  language, 
the  earlier  herbalists,  but  there  is  a  later  literature,  e.g.  the 
“Family  Herbal”  of  Sir  John  Hill,  Bvmgay,  1812,  which  elders 
among  the  living  have  seen  applied  in  rui^  districts.  A  friend  of 
ours  remembers  as 'a  small  boy  some  dry  vegetable  stuff  which 
proved  a  better  stopper  of  bleeding  than  any  he  has  had  occasion 
to  buy  since.  Mr.  Step  has  not  included  the  Rock  Rose,  which  an 
authority  of  1738  describes  as  “yery  fit  to  stop  any  too  Solent 
Discharge  of  Blood,"  and  so  called  by  German  botanists  Consolida 
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mrea.  The  comnum  ^e^erd’s  Purse  {CapssUa)  was  also  used 
for  a  similar  purpose.  No  single  book,  however,  could  include 
all  these  honoely  remedies,  and  the  collection  here  is  well 
(Resented  and  full  of  interest,  adding  details  of  fertilization  as 
well  as  the  quaint  fancies  of  old  days.  The  {^otographs  are 
attractive,  often  showing  the  plants  in  their  actual  habitat. 

V.  R. 

DtLiNKAttoN  or  AusatcAN  ScsNSRy  AKt>  Character.  By  John  Jambs 

,  AtmtTBON.  ,  With  introduction  hy  Francis  Hobart  Herrick. 

Simplrin  Marshall.  i8s. 

Tms  book,  with  the  exception  of  one  essay  and  the  Intro¬ 
duction,  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  of  Audubon’s  publications, 
under  the  title  of  the  "  Ornithological  Biograph.”  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  it  and  read  it,  for  too  little  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  the  British  puUic  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  naturalists.  This  is 
the  more  surjmsing  in  that  Audubon,  having  failed  to  obtain 
recognition  in  America,  the  land  of  his  adoption,  turned  to  this 
country  for  the  appreciation  denied  him  elsewhere.  His  con¬ 
fidence  was  justified,  for  his  writings  and  drawings  won  him 
instant  recognition. 

To  this  country  belongs  the  honour  of  first  producing  his 
greatest  works.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the 
"  Birds  of  America,”  puMished  in  four  volumes,  douUe  elei^iant 
folio.  As  Prof.  Herrick  points  out,  the  style  of  his  publications, 
projected  on  so  la^  and  expensive  a  scale,  may  account  for  the 
net  that  no  reprint  has  b^  available  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

The  reader  will  find  a  particularly  interesting  chapter  cm  the 
meeting  between  Audubra  and  Bi^ck  and  the  subsequent 
intimacy  between  them,  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  bond  which 
exists  between  great  Nature  lovers. 

The  Introduction  by  Prof.  Herrick  is  admirable,  but  one  can 
be  forgiven  for  wishing  that  the  m3rstery  with  which  Audubon 
enshrouded  his  origin  had  never  b^  probed,  and  that  future 
generations  had  accepted  him  at  his  own  explanation,  that  he 
belonged  to  every  country.  Great  men  ”  b^tride  the  narrow 
world,”  and  the  loving  conquest  of  Nature’s  secrets  is,  perhaps, 
a  hairier  way  of  greatness  ti^  success  in  war  with  all  its  human 
destruction. 

FICTION 

Blue  Magic.  By  Roy  Dxverbux.  Crosby  Lockwood.  7s.  6d. 

Ths  epistolary  method  of  this  clever  novel,  after  the  little 
effort  of  reading  oneself  in,  adds  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
content  and  proves  several  facets  to  each  character.  Peo;^  are 
geaeralfy  more  definite  on  paper  than  in  cottvosation ;  a  good 
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letter  is  a  psychological  as  well  as  an  artistic  e'xercise,  and  this 
story  could  hardly  have  been  told  so  well  by  direct  narrative. 

On  the  rebound  from  a  severe  snub  to  her  intellectual  pride, 
the  brilliant,  still  young,  heroine  runs  away  from  her  critics,  to 
find  amongst  the  flowers  and  sands  of  Algeria  the  passionate 
love  of  wMch  she  had  not  dreamed  herself  capable.  She  also 
finds  a  delightful  old  French  soldier,  wise  and  kind  amongst 
his  lilies,  a  warrior  of  the  desert  who  has  known  and  loved  her 
mother.  The  letters  of  the  heroine,  of  this  charming  old  sabreur, 
and  a  faithful  doctor-friend,  who  unselfishly  resigns  hope  of  her 
love  to  keep  her  friendship,  with  other  occasional  correspondence, 
tell  a  poignant  story  with  verisimilitude  and  open  up  a  wide  vista 
of  interests. 

The  Minister's  Daughter.  By  Hildus  Dixeuus.  Dent.  ys.  6d. 

"  The  Minister’s  Daughter  ”  is  a  remarkable  achievement. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  simple  soul  of  great  strength,  integrity  and 
sweetness,  living  on  a  small  forest  farm  in  Scandinavia,  early 
in  the  last  century.  Many  decades,  many  leagues,  separate  us 
from  these  folk  with  their  strange  customs,  but  the  author's 
intensity  of  vision  makes  them  as  familiar  as  the  homely  faces 
known  in  childhood.  Their  deeps  are  our  deeps.  Their  humanity 
triumphs  over  strange  ways  and  unknown  landscapes.  We  do 
not  question  them — Norelius,  the  wild,  starveling  deric;  Albin, 
whose  forestry  succeeded  because  he  had  “  a  spedal  friendship  ” 
with  all  Nature ;  Lydia,  who  was  ”  more  like  a  heathen  changeling 
than  a  Christian,”  being  forbidden  to  take  the  boy  into  the  forest 
because  she  seemed  ”  a  very  wood  nymph  " ;  and  Sara  Alelia 
herself,  lovely  and  fragile-seeming,  yet  strong.  The  execution 
of  L3rdia  for  murdering  her  new-born  children  is  a  tremendous 
piece  of  work.  In  the  forest  where  she  sinned,  on  a  pine-block, 
in  a  ring  of  villagers  armed  with  wooden  lances,  she  pays  the 
penalty. 

The  style  is  admirable  throughout,  especially  in  reproducing 
the  beauty  of  the  setting : — ”  The  young  birches  were  pale  green, 
and  the  cuckoo  called  across  to  the  midnight  sun,  standing  like 
a  disc  on  the  horizon.”  The  only  criticism  is  a  query.  Would 
Alelia,  the  competent,  have  let  her  husband  die  ?  Would  Alelia, 
the  faithful,  have  married  again  ? 

Adam  in  Moonshine.  By  J.  B.  Priestley.  Heineniann.  73.  6d. 

The  jacket  of  this  book  presents  in  silhouette  an  ”  altogether  ” 
man  holding  out  his  arms  to  the  full  moon,  and  in  the  text  we  soon 
discover  that,  while  Adam  was  given  his  surname  legitimately  to 
procure  his  entanglement  in  a  conspiracy,  his  paradisaical  name 
was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  titled  To  some  extent  the  author, 
who  is  himself  a  critic,  may  be  held  to  disarm  criticism  by  so 
franldy  declaring  for  moonshine.  Few  of  the  many  people 
introduced  are  suiSdciently  "  realized  ”  to  be  adumbrat^  by  tiie 
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moon.  Three  are  certainly  alive,  and  we  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  of  them.  The  girl  “  Peter  ’’  would  be  still  more  attractive 
but  for  the  crudity  with  which  her  attack  on  Adam  for  spoiling 
their  comradeship  with  his  "  sex-complex  ”  is  expressed.  Had 
she  known  then  what  a  selfish  philanderer  he  was,  she  would 
never  have  been  so  happy  in  his  company.  A  yotmg  man  of 
twenty-four  who  on  a  night  escapes  down  a  rainpipe  from  the 
bedroom  of  one  girl,  makes  love  next  day  to  another,  and  ends  the 
following  day  by  transferring  his  affections  to  somebody’s  young 
wife  "  exceed  the  speed  limit  *'  for  acceptable  romantic  heroes. 
This  wife’s  husband,  who  first  appears  within  six  pages  of  the 
end,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  bit  of  work  in  the  book.  The  other 
member  of  the  trio  is  Baron  Roland,  the  chief  conspirator.  Tall, 
immensely  fat,  loosely-clothed,  with  his  bright  eyes,  his  enigmatic 
expression,  and  his  endless  tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  he  might, 
even  without  the  assurance  that  he  was  “  surprisingly  quick  and 
agile,”  be  regarded  as  a  purified  reincarnation  of  Count  Fosco, 
much  as  Adam’s  first  acquaintance  with  old  Madeira  recalls 
Martin  Chu2zlewit’s  introduction  to  a  sherry  cobbler.  No  idea 
of  plagiarism  is  suggested,  merely  agreeable  reminiscences  on  the 
part  of  elderly  readers. 

The  ”  conspiracy,”  with  the  detective  business,  which  is  rather 
in  the  nature  of  pantomime  than  farce,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
lot  of  brand-new  ”  Highland  ”  peers  of  the  big  commercial  world 
fail  to  supply  anything  freshly  humorous.  The  book  for  the  most 
part  is  admirably  written,  and  the  descriptions  of  moorland 
scenery  provide  a  note  of  sincerity  we  miss  elsewhere,  for  the 
absence  of  which  the  shining  moon  does  not  offer  sufficient 
compensation,  t  r 

A  Daughter  or  Twenty.  By  John  North.  Jarrolds.  7s.  6d. 

The  ”  daughter  ”  belongs  to  a  wine  merchant  who  has  just 
become  a  widower  and  is  quite  at  a  loss  without  his  managing 
wife.  He  lacks  help  to  deal  with  his  home  and  the  claims  arising 
out  of  his  daughter’s  attachment  to  a  young  man.  In  his  office 
be  bas  a  stupid  brother  who  avoids  difficult  questicms  by  con¬ 
templating  a  chimney-pot,  but  also  Miss  Maj^.  That  competent 
secretary,  "  a  wretched  little  suburban  creature,  earning  a  few 
pounds  a  week,”  has  really  been  conducting  the  business  of  the 
brothers,  though  they  did  not  know  it.  She  is  a  type  of  worker 
increasingly  familiar  in  modem  fiction,  and  Mr.  North  does  her 
very  well.  The  story,  which  is  excellent  comedy,  shows  how  she 
got  her  reward,  though  neither  young  nor  l^utiful.  'A  big 
part  in  the  plot  is  played  by  a  young  man  who  is  a  gay  and  careless 
talker.  We  much  prefer  this  type  to  those  which  are  always 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  sex.  Mr.  North  contents  himself 
with  some  subtle  touches  on  the  relations  of  his  lovers.  He  has 
a  strong  sense  of  humour  and  a  good  style. 
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Neuon  :  Tb£  Man.  By  A.  Corbstt>Smith.  Williams  and  Norgate. 
86.  6d. 

Corbstt-Smitu  dedicates  this  “Portrait  Study"  to  his 
son.  developing  his  picturesauely  touched^  presentment  with 
sldliul  stroll,  in  a  medium  of  glowing  enthusiasm.  AH  the  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  in  a  life  fully  document^  are  used  to  show  how  the 
dominant  genius  grew  to  full  stature,  whilst  baclcground  and 


To  a  world  accustomed  to  accept  a  century-old  romance,  the 
treatment  of  “Emma"  may  seem  a  little  harsh.  Romney  has 
given  us  so  much  of  the  chann  and  artless  grace  of  her  youth  that 
an  iinextenuated  portrait,  even  as  a  shadowy  background  figure, 
rather  jars.  But  the  just  and  necessary  darkening  of  the  hero 
by  her  shadow  helps  to  relieve  the  blaze  of  indomitable  zeal  and 
devotion  to  duty  which  made  Nelscm’s  apotheosis. 

The  book  is  a  frankly  decorated  study,  but  it  does  bring  out 
the  essential  character  and  genius  of  the  man ;  and  shoidd  prove 
capital  for  a  boy,  or  that  great  majority  of  readers  who  like  their 
portraits  to  have  some  of  the  quality  of  the  theatre.  The  essential 
Nelson  is  here,  together  with  a  frcmtispiece  showing  a  little-known 
but  striking  likeness. 

The  Life  of  Benvenuto  Celuni,  written  by  himself.  Translated  by 
Anne  Macdonmell.  With  an  introduction  by  Henry  Wilson, 
and  illostiatioDS.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 

We  saw  recently  a  statement  that  it  was  advisable  to  read 
Cellini’s  autobiography  and  the  biography  of  Bamum.  The 
latter’s  merits  and  methods  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  understood 
in  this  country  to-day,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  a  vulgar  showman 
put  beside  an  artist  who  wrote  one  of  the  great  autobiographies 
of  the  world  in  an  age  of  surprising  brilliance.  Cellini  is  a  typical 
figure  of  that  age  in  his  tremendous  vitedity,  his  frank  pursuit  of 
bMuty  and  bla^guardism.  Both  go  together,  and  be  takes  as 
much  delight  in  stabbing  an  enemy  neatly  as  in  making  a  gold 
button  for  the  Pope.  He  was  an  unabash^  scoundrel  who  Imew 
his  artistic  worth.  When  Duke  Cosimo,  his  patron,  professed  to 
know  a  great  deal  about  working  in  bronze,  CelUni  stood  up  to 
him  and  suggested  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  Duke 
replied  that  he  did  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  got 
the  answer :  “Yes,  like  a  prince,  not  as  an  artist’’  A  few  more 
such  answers  to-day  would  put  the  Philistines,  who  generally 
have  the  money,  in  their  jMoper  |dace. 

Artists  occasionally  diMtp<mit  us  by  not  being  as  vivid  in  life 
as  they  are  in  their  wmk,  but  this  goldsmith  biavo  of  Florence 
lives  vigorously  every  minute  of  his  existence  and  contradicts 
all  the  copybook  mas^s.  He  is  an  open  bvagger,  ^wt  does  gr^t 
things,  and,  hampered  with  no  moral  sense,  he  expects  the  divine 
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protection  and  recognizes  it  as  exerted  in  his  own  favour.  These 
paradoxes  and  others  are  well  developed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his 
introduction.  Finally,  CeUini  exhausted  the  patience  of  his 
paeons,  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  he  had  been  less  versatile,  he 
might  have  been  a  greater  artist.  But  then  we  should  not  have 
bad  his  wonderful  book.  The  translation  reads  well,  and  the 
notes  and  illustrations  axe  a  real  help  to  imderstanding  the  man 
and  his  work. 

Next  Door  Neighbours.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Richardson.  Hutchinson.  i8s. 

One  would  have  better  enjoyed  bearing  about  these  people 
of  early  Victorian  and  late  Georgian  days,  if  cme  need  not  have 
heard  all  about  them.  A  book  of  this  kmd  is  one  of  the  greatest 
tests  of  selective  power.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  collator,  fired 
with  the  subject,  tends  to  include  things  wholly  uninteres^g  to 
the  general  reader.  So.  while  it  is  delightful  to  read  gossip  ateut 
the  Iron  Duke,  it  is  boring  to  be  told  how  a  lady  of  no  special 
notability  "  lost  my  Maltese  Cross  and  fear  I  shall  not  recover  it." 
The  wit  and  disciimination  of  Mr.  Guedalla  or  the  romantic 
embroideries  in  "Glorious  Apollo"  would  have  brought  this 
book  to  life.  It  is  simply  a  collection  of  letters  and  excerpts 
leading  nowhere  in  particular.  We  are  {leased,  for  instance,  to 
read :  "  August  7.  Elizabeth  in  the  gig  with  Edmond."  But 
our  appetite  for  romance  is  unsatisfied,  and  we  are  told  all  in  a 
breath  that  Lord  Northland  is  to  be  an  earl,  that  there  are  riots 
in  Bristol,  cholera  in  Simderland,  and  that  Catherine  is  going  to 
marry  G^rge  Russell.  Of  the  gig  we  never  hear  again,  or  else 
it  has  diiW^t  people  in  it.  Some  people,  however,  may  like 
the  discursive  style,  and  there  are  many  fascinating  gl^pses 
of  old  days. 

‘  CRITICAL  IMPRESSIONS 

Beyond  Khyber  Pass.  By  Loweu.  Thomas.  With  124  iUustrations, 

,  Hutchinson.  x8s. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  through  the  Khyber  Pass,  carefully  guarded 
at  both  ends,  even  if  one  escapes  the  attentions  of  the  Pathans 
of  the  frontier,  who  live  by  the  rifle  and  knife  and  are  very  skilful 
at  robbing.  They  can  take  the  bedclothes  from  under  a  soldier 
without  waking  him,  and  a  well-known  raider  once  got  away 
with  £25,000  worth  of  loot  out  of  a  dty  with  police.  Mr.  Thomas, 
however,  is  an  old  hand  at  penetrating  into  odd  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  after  long  attempts  succeeded  in  getting  safely  into 
Afghanistan.  The  result  is  a  lively  and  well-written  book,  illus¬ 
trated  ^h  admirable  phott^raphs  by  Mr.  Thomas’s  constant 
companion,  Mr.  Chase.  The  present  Amir  followed  a  murdered 
fathff,  who  was  the  son  of  Abdur  Rahman,  a  strong  man  famous 
for  his  stem,  rough  justice.  As  a  ruler,  he  is  bent  on  developing 
his  country,  encourages  home  industries,  and  has  a  steady  idea 
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of  Afghanistan  for  the  Afghans.  He  made  a  gesture  of  opposition 
to  British  India,  but  did  not  keep  it  up.  Mr.  Thomas  found  him 
quite  human  and  agreeable,  and  numerous  films  were  secured, 
^ough  the  visitors  were  carefully  watched  throughout  their  stay. 
Evidently  the  risks  of  the  place  were  considerable  for  any  foreigner, 
and  Mr.  Thomas,  though  an  American,  was  regarded  genially 
as  English.  He  talked  of  visiting  obscure  head-waters  of  rivers, 
his  return  from  which  the  Amir  doubted;  but  he  got  back  to 
India  pretty  soon,  having  seen  and  heard  a  good  d^  which  he 
tells  very  well.  The  country  is  still  little  known  to  Europeans,  but 
Mr.  Thomas  reports  that  the  French  have  got  a  concession  for 
archaeological  study. 

From  am  Old  House.  By  Joseph  Hercesheimer.  With  illustrations 
from  photographs  by  Philip  B.  Wallace.  Heinemann.  15s. 

Here  is  the  story  of  an  arresting  old  house  and  its  hold,  like 
that  of  an  exacting  mistress,  over  a  novehst.  It  was  the  Dower 
House  in  West  Chkter,  Pennsylvania,  going  back  to  1712,  that 
Mr.  Hergesheimer  took,  and  he  was  soon  deep  in  the  details  of 
improving  it,  rebuilding  and  getting  really  suitable  and  antique 
fumture.  Old  things  of  the  right  period  became  an  obsession 
with  him,  and  he  co^d  indulge  in  interminable  discussion  about 
the  original  habitat  of  a  highl^y  with  Spanish  feet  found  in  New 
Jersey.  He  struggled  greatly  after  old  walnut,  and  made  an 
early  surrender  to  the  plans  of  a  landscape  artist  for  arranging 
the  trees  and  garden. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  incessant  writing  needed  to  make  this 
outlay  possible  he  lost  some  of  his  zest  for  society,  and  saw  with 
emotion  his  grey  and  white  hairs,  admiring  the  perpetual  youth  of 
his  wife,  though  she  found  it  necessary  to  follow  fashion  and  take 
to  lipstick.  The  confessions  of  an  author  who  came  late  to  writing 
and  then  wrote  seventeen  books  and  numerous  other  papers  in 
ten  years  are  frank  and  engaging.  Mr.  Hergesheimer’s  prose  has 
distinction  and  discernment,  but  is  a  little  clogged  with  subtle 
modifications  in  the  manner  of  Henry  James.  He  reminds  us  of 
the  “Passionate  Pilgrim"  with  his  zeal  for  century-old  beauty. 
But  he  is  sufficiently  detached  to  see  himself.  All  the  little  details 
which  make  a  living  picture  are  there,  and  with  the  photographs 
they  give  a  good  id^  of  the  charm,  the  peace,  and  serenity  wluch 
many  hope  for  and  few  find  in  advancing  years. 

GENERAL  AND  REPRINTS 
Let's  go  to  the  Pictures.  By  Iris  Barry.  Chatto  and  Windus.  7s.  6d. 

The  popular  title  of  this  book  does  not  indicate  how  serious 
a  study  of  the  cinema  it  is.  In  her  wide  view  the  author  takes 
in  the  history  of  picture-making,  the  aesthetics  of  it,  the  future 
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of  it.  She  appraises  films  and  personalities,  actors,  producers, 
and  organizations ;  she  deals  with  the  limitations  of  the  medium 
and  with  its  technique ;  she  considers  its  social  significance  and 
its  psychological  appeal — all  this  with  bright  earnestness  and 
belief  in  the  paramount  importance  of  her  subject.  True  it  is 
that  this  missionary  zeal  often  lacks  logic.  Miss  Barry  can  state 
a  piece  of  obvious  nonsense  with  an  air  of  cheerful  thoughtfulness 
wUch  disarms  criticism.  When  she  compares  the  theatre  to  the 
dnema,  her  special  pleading  is  most  delectable  balderdash,  as, 
indeed,  are  her  axioms  upon  colour  and  other  diversions  from  the 
subject  to  hand.  But  we  would  forgive  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
intelligent  body  of  this  book.  If  the  cinema  ever  becomes  a 
real  art,  it  will  be  because  people  like  Miss  Iris  Barry  have  taken 
it  seriously  in  its  infancy  and  tried  to  bring  it  up  in  the  way  it 
should  go. 

EiiguETTB :  A  Guide  to  Public  and  Social  Life.  By  Mrs.  Massey 
Lyon.  Cassell.  21s. 

Here  for  once  the  critic  may  say  with  assurance  that  for  those 
who  want  this  sort  of  book  it  is  just  the  book  they  want.  It 
should  enable  anybody  who  studies  it  carefully  to  behave  properly 
in  the  presence  of  persons  described  as  those  who  are  “  in  it,” 
or  “  who  count.”  The  ”  hall-mark  ”  of  such  persons  is  ”  the 
correct  prommciation  of  names,”  but  one  may  be  "  in  it  ”  without 
always  pronouncing  the  English  language  correctly.  For  example, 
it  is  definitely  laid  down  that  clipping,  or  should  we  say  clippin’  ? 
the  final  ”  g  ”  is  ”  the  accepted  mode  of  speech  in  some  of  the 
most  important  ‘  sets.'  ”  This  is  just  one  of  those  matters  on 
which  social  aspirants  may  be  all  at  sea  without  expert  advice. 
They  may  say,  ”  Are  you  huntin’  to-day  ?  ”  without  losing  a 
point,  but  if  they  pronounce  Bertie  as  ”  Bttrtie  ”  instead  of 
"  Bartie,”  in  the  case  of  a  particular  family,  it  is  a  bad  business. 

Almost  every  imaginable  social  occasion,  from  cradle  to  grave, 
is  considered  in  these  467  large  pages.  Several  of  the  chapters 
must  surely  have  been  prepared  with  kindly  consideration  for 
what  may  be  called  the  “  Treasure-chest  peerage.”  The  laws 
pveming  a  big  ”  shoot,”  including  that  which  makes  Irish  stew 
indispensable  at  lunch  time,  may  be  specially  useful  in  this 
direction. 

"  I  am  in  great  distress.  I  cannot  determine  whether  I  shall 
give  the  maid  half  a  guinea  or  only  five  shillings  when  I  go  away.” 
So  wrote  Jane  Austen  to  her  sister  many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Lyon 
answers  such  questions  for  almost  every  likely  occasion.  When 
“  swagger  ”  frocks  must  be  taken,  what,  inde^,  should  be  worn, 
and,  al^ve  all,  what  should  not  be  worn — such  points  are  clearly 
dealt  with,  the  needs  of  men  being  almost  as  well  met  as  those  of 
women. 
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One  or  two  rather  unjdod  IHUe  references  to  the  servants’ 
hall  suggest  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  hear  so  much  of  “  the 


servant  trouble  "  in  these  days. 

It  is  useful  to  kxM)w  that  the  jbigger  the  house  we  live  in,  the 
larger  may  be  the  lettering  on  our  notepaper.  We  might  have 
th<mght  t^t  the  more  insifflificant  the  house^  the  more  distinctive 
ought  to  be  the  address. 

There  are  nine  pictures,  but,  with  wise  restraint, •>  they  are 
not  called  illustrations.  Haul  it  been  possible,  in  |^e  of  the 
I^otograj^  of  a  conventional  wedding  cake,  to  show  the  scene 
in  a  ball-room  when  a  distinguished  traveller — ^let  us  say.  Sir 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  fresh  from  Brobdingnag — appeared  wearing  a 
dinner-jacket  and  a  made-up  white  tie,  we  should  have  had  a 
typical  picture  of  the  warnings  given. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  a  book  that  is  probably  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy  of  its  kind  is  its  excellent  index.  When  we  are  in  doubt 
how  our  valets  should  dress,  or  whether  to  take  presents  for  the 
children  of  the  house  where  we  are  going  on  a  visit,  we  can  settle 
the  point  in  two  minutes  with  Mrs.  Lyon’s  help. 

•  w.  H.  H. 


H.  G.  Wells  :  Essex  Edition.  Vols.  XII — XV.  Benn.  Each  38.  6d. 


These  volumes  exhibit  Mr.  Wells  at  his  best  as  an  inventor 
of  thrills.  Whether  it  is  Martians  bent  on  destroying  the  men 
of  the  earth.  Dr.  Moreau  with  his  hideous  art  of  mal^g  beasts 
into  something  like  men,  or  a  shoal  of  huge  octopus  on  the  calm 
English  coast,  the  horror  is  always  vividly  ^n-esented  and  set 
against  some  commonplace  homely  detail  which  serves  to 
emphasize  it.  The  arrival  of  the  beneficent  comet  which  made 
all  ranks  and  classes  fcnrget  their  difiarences  is  a  surprise  in  such 
a  series,  and  shows  Mr.  Wells's  power  of  suggesting  influences 
and  results  which  in  his  limited  spcu:e  he  has  not  much  room  to 
develop. 

The  shorter  stories  are  variable  in  auality  and  none  of  them, 
we  think,  so  effective  as  the  drama  half  seen  which  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  sick  man’s  bed  in  Through  a  Window.”  But 
scmie  of  them  have  made  a  sufficient  impression  on  us  to  be  re¬ 
membered  over  the  lapse  of  years  since  they  first  appeared. 
Mr.  Wells  has  a  remarkable  imagination  which  makes  effective 
use  of  his  scientific  equipment.  One  would  expect  the  ”  fairy¬ 
tales  of  science  ”  to  produce  this  sort  of  work  more  freely  than 
they  do,  but  few  brilliant  minds,  we  suppose,  are  able  to  break 
away  from  the  imson  of  increasing  specialism. 

The  volumes  are  admirably  produced,  and  remind  us  of 
Johnson’s  vdse  remark  that  ”  no  man  reads  long  together  with  a 
folio  on  his  table.  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and 
hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the  most  useful  after  all.” 
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